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Ir is in the nature of human 
things that the ear should grow 
weary of hearing, and the mind of 
following the thousand devices and 
schemes, the rhapsodies and the 
commonplaces, the designs of self- 
glorification hidden under a cloak 
of loyalty, with which this year 
has resounded, and which, in this 
particular month, will make the 
welkin ring. The object of all these 
honours, could we penetrate the 
depths of the august solitude in 
which the Majesty of England 
dwells, will no doubt be more glad 
than any one to hear the last of 
the Jubilee. But at the same time 
there is something picturesque and 
striking in every such climax of 
national life. We pause, by nat- 
ural impulse, at the milestones of 
the uncommemorated years as we 
pass them by, making our little 
personal record of events and 
changes—sometimes of revolutions 
unknown to fame, which alter the 


currents of our lives—sometimes 
of nothing more important than 
that chronicle of small beer, which 
fortunately is commoner than the 
revolutions ; but even in the pla- 
cid tenor of a private existence, 
the golden, nay, even the silver 
wedding, is a moment at which a 
general review of life is the most 
natural occupation of the mind. 
Rare are the individuals to whose 
lot it falls to celebrate the great- 
est of these anniversaries. When 
such an occurrence happens, the 
man, however insignificant his 
position, is a living chronicle. 
Though he may have taken a not- 
able part in none of them, he has 
at least seen a hundred changes, 
some which make epochs, all mak- 
ing history. He has seen the great 
shuttle moving through the loom 
of time. And if he has a mind to 
think or a voice to speak, what a 
crowd of incidents, what wonder- 
ful developments, what secrets new 
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and old, are his to tell! The fifty 
years that are now accomplished 
are to us more impersonal. The 
great Lady who was, so to speak, 
the Bride of fifty years ago, hav- 
ing begun her reign in such early 
bloom of youth, is fortunately 
scarcely yet to be called old, 
though experienced in her august 
profession beyond all competitors, 
and learned in the course of events 
and all the hidden strings and 
mechanism of State which sway 
the world, as perhaps only a 
sovereign, who is never out of 
office, can be. But with that 
great sphere we have no preten- 
sion to intermeddle. For all so 
great as Queen Victoria is, and for 
all so splendid as is her kingdom, 
did there happen to fail in her 
realm one little implement called 
a pen, the glory and the greatness 
would be dim to future ages, and 
our grandsons who come after*us 
would but guess faintly at our 
strength and power, and of our 
familiar features, and our human 
ways, and how we succeeded to 
our fathers, as they to us, would 
know nothing. The character of 
the great, the meaning of the 
humble, the vesture and costume 
of humanity, and all its records of 
the heart, depend absolutely upon 
that little implement. In the past 
ages the man who stands up like 
a mountain, or shines like a light 
across the plains of oblivion, is 
the man who has had a historian 
worthy of him. The annalists, 
the minstrels, the story-tellers, are 
to the past what the sovereign is 
to the present—the fountain of 
honour. Without these there is 
no memorial. Without their suc- 
cessors in the modern world, there 
would, beyond the limit of a gen- 
‘eration, and often not even in that, 
be little mental appreciation and 
no fame. 

It would be curious to inquire 
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how the succeeding age would 


make out to itself an image of this 
without the help of literature, 
How profoundly puzzled it would 
be with many things upon which 
at present we rather plume our- 
selves! No doubt the next century 
will be so much superior to our- 
selves in all the inventions of prac- 
tical science, that our attempts 
at railways, telegraphs, &c., will 
amuse it as rudimentary efforts, 
It will perhaps wonder, while re- 
cognising the energy of life which 
found expression in this network 
of intercommunication, how grown 
men should be so infantile in their 
adaptation of half-developed forces, 
and how it was that the human 
intellect so much vaunted should 
not have leaped at once to the ex- 
tended use of these forces, which, 
mounted on our shoulders and see- 
ing over our heads, has become 
easy to them. They will con- 
template, we hope with admiration, 
certainly with Wonder, our magnif- 
icent Houses of Parliament and 
Courts of Law, grand buildings in 
which to lodge the makers of our 
laws and the administrators there- 
of, so majestic, so splendid—yet 
without the faintest stirring of 
an individual impulse, art whimsi- 
cally aux prises with science, and 
knocking its head in blind obe- 
dience to the rules of the past 
against the necessities of the pres- 
ent, the comforts, only half-under- 
stood as our impertinent descend- 
ants will think, imperiously de- 
manded by an advancing civili- 
sation. All these things our 
successors would have to puzzle 
out with much confusion, with 
much merry-making, probably, 
over an age which thought itself 
so wise and was so fatuous. And 
how strangely then would loom 
through the distance the great 
figures, growing dim and shadowy 
among the mists, indistinct, as of 
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that woman clothed with the sun 
in the Revelations stretching out 
maternal arms, the sceptre of 
mercy, the orb of justice over half 
a world—or of that dim-eyed old 
magician who is the favourite of 
all folk-lore, whose spells go so 
far to wreck the nations. And 
all this for want of the literary 
person whose office is but lightly 
thought of by the generations, 
though it is he only who has made 
them known and comprehensible 
to each other from the beginning 
of time. 

At the end of this long vista of 
fifty years, it will not be inappro- 
priate to place before the reader 
a brief survey of those writers who 
will hereafter be known in univer- 
sal history as of the age of Victoria. 
It is pleasant, and gives occasion 
to a graceful nomenclature, that 
so many of the greatest periods in 
our literary history should coincide 
with the reigns of female sover- 


eigns. It is not, we fear, because 
these royal ladies have specially 


patronised the arts. The age of 
Anne was the one in which men 
of letters were most in the way 
of promotion; but that was not 
from the patronage of the Queen, 
or perhaps from any other reason 
but the natural fitness of things— 
the statesmen of the period speci- 
ally requiring aid, and the literary 
men of the period being, as it hap- 
pened, capable of giving it in a 
marked and remarkable way. In 
our time no ode of Lord Tennyson 
or any other poet would be at all 
likely to affect the country as Ad- 
dison’s ‘* Campaign ’’ did ; though 
Addison, in comparison with Lord 
Tennyson, is not to be named as a 
poet, and his work was turgid and 
artificial, held aloft only by the 
power of two or three fine lines. 
Even in that time, however, except 
that Addison was made an (indif- 
ferent) Secretary or State, and 
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Prior an (insignificant) ambas- 
sador, the general mass of literary 
workers had no distinction (except 
the pillory now and then) any 
more than they have now. Grub 
Street was a place of evil fame 
even when Johnson was autocrat, 
and had the privilege of being 
rude to the finest people in Lon- 
don. And though literature has 
now become highly respectable, it 
has not come any nearer to those 
honours and rewards which show 
the public gratitude for public ser- 
vices. We do not for our part see 
why there might not be a bit of 
ribbon, a cross of honour, for the 
literary man if he would like it 
(and no doubt he wouid like it), in 
the distributions of distinctions 
which will -abound during this 
year. As it is, all that Great 
Britain ever awards ‘to her in- 
structors in literature is a pension 
on the Civil List, which some people 
consider as rather a concession to 
poverty than a title of honour. 
Lord Tennyson’s peerage, to’ be 
sure, is a great exception: but 
peerages are prodigious prizes and 
a little alarming. Should her 
Majesty be disposed to admit her 
faithful servants of the year into 
the ranks of the Rewarded, we 
should with humility suggest a 
much milder decoration. As we 
do not, however, delude ourselves 
with the hope that our advice will 
be asked in the matter, we may 
take comfort on the other hand 
in the fact that the absence of 
such acknowledgments has never 
at any period done our. robust 
literature any harm. wit 
And we may add with all: mgd: | 
esty that we do not'think- we need | 
fear for the Victorian‘age:in liter- 
ature in comparison with most of” 
its predecessors. Within’ her Ma-' 
jesty’s reign is contained the be-_ 
ginning and the end of much great” 
literary work... We do not propose 
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to enter here into any discussion of 
the crowd of living authors. whose 
place has not yet been ascertained 
by that calmer judgment which 
only comes when work is ended. 
Yet it would be impossible to re- 
view the literature of Queen Vic- 
toria’s reign without referring to 
the two poets, still happily spared to 
us, who are its glory and its pride. 
We will avow, to begin with, a bold 
opinion. With every hope and 
prayer that Lord Tennyson and 
Mr Browning may live and enjoy 
life till they have reached the 
utmost possible bounds of living, 
we should support by all means 
in our power a Bill in Parliament 
which should ordain to those two 
poets silence—for the remainder of 
their honoured days. Is it with 
this intention, we wonder, that so 
many poets, according to the wise 
regulations of Providence,have died 
young? that no bondage of repeti- 
tion, no horrible compulsion of the 
expected, should wring from their 
lips songs no longer voluntary, 
utterances not demanded by na- 
ture, the result of a conventional 
necessity or of the mistaken de- 
sire to keep a place which requires 
from them no such effort? We are 
at liberty, at all events, to consider 
Tennyson and Browning as men 
who have accomplished their day’s 
work, and to whom it is both per- 
mitted and desirable that they 
should repose upon their laurels. 
When. the Queen came to the 
throne fifty years ago, Alfred 
Temnyson was the youngest of the 
Singers who had from the begin- 
ning of the century abounded in 
the land. To come after one of 
the greatest waves of poetical in- 
spiration which England has ever 
known, while the music of Shel- 
ley’s exquisite verse still lingered 
in the nation’s ear, and Byron all 
aglow with fire and eloquence had 
left the flush of an early sunset 


still on all the ‘hills—while Words- 
worth still stood like'a mountain- 
peak unimpaired by years, though 
silent like. that same. mountain, 
and apt to quench lesser lights.in 
his great shadow—was a terrible 
ordeal for a young poet; besides 
that, in the natural sequences -of 
time, a pause has generally : fol- 
lowed at the close of a great 
poetical epoch, giving time for the 
general public, not able for too 
much stimulation in this way, to 
draw breath. Notwithstanding . all 
that was thus against him, there 
are many of the poems in the first 
collection of verses published by 
young Tennyson more than. fifty 
years ago which remain among 
those which are now universally 
acknowledged as his finest utter- 
ances. Nothing in the ‘ Idyils of 
the King’ is more beautiful than 
the poem which now occupies its 
fit place among them, and in 
which the first suggestion of that 
noble series is contained, the 
‘¢ Morte d’Arthur.’’ Its new and 
strange music, conveying an accent 
of its own—a cadence unaccustom- 
ed, fine, pensive, penetrating — 
startled at first the general ear, and 
added to the force of that natural 
resistance with which we all make 
a stand against every new pre- 
tender to the rank of poet. But 
that opposition was factitious 
and short-lived: and Tennyson’s 
first publication forms an admir- 
able and unmistakable foundation 
for his fame. He has_ perhaps 
never done anything finer in 
the profounder intellectual _re- 
gions of poetry than the ‘‘Two 
Voices,” nothiug more vivid and 
splendid in its power of vision 
than the ‘‘ Dream of Fair Women.” 

His after-work has developed dur- 
ing the progress of these years into 
as noble and as pure a collection 
of poetry, we make bold to say, 
as belongs to any English name. 
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Comparisons with Shakespeare are 


absurd. There is but one of that. 


name, and there is nothing that is 
Shakespearian in Tennyson. Com- 
parisons with Milton, also,.are to 
a great extent out of the ques- 
tion. Other poets may emulate 
his music, but no one has reached 
that fine diapason of sound, 
those organ-notes which at their 
lightest have something of the 
sacred in them. Our Laureate 
does not touch so large or so 
solemn a scale. He gathers up 
rather from an older original the 
tale that is dear to English ears. 
The ‘‘ very parfitt gentil knyghte,”’ 
the young squire who was ‘‘as 
fresche as are the flouris in Maye,”’ 
come back to us with a difference 
out of that pilgrimage which our 
poet would never have drawn so 
broadly or with such variety and 
human tolerance, yet in which he 
might have ridden with Chaucer 
among the gentle people at the 
front, marking with luminous eyes 
their antique courteous fashions, 
and gliding unawares, though with 
so many modern thoughts, into the 
place of him 


«“ Who left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold.” 


The modern thoughts comes strange- 
ly in, yet add a not discordant 
note. Perhaps they go a trifle 
too far when they come to the 
flippant maiden of one of the later 
idyls, with her much-quoted im- 
pertinent little nose, ‘‘tiptilted 
like the petal of a flower,’’ the 
minois chiffonné of a French sou- 
brette, rather than the piquant 
irregularity of feature which be- 
longs to an English girl. It is 
perhaps, however, this touch of 
modern delicacy of thought in 
Lancelot which has made him 
so completely the ideal knight of 
our modern imagination. He 
muses, as his original would not 
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have mused, without the passion 
which carried that paladin astray, 
with a sobered and tragic faith- 
fulness which Chaucer’s audience 
would have failed to appreciate, 
but which has vouched the very 
heart of the Victorian age. His 
grave superiority to all blandish- 
ments and delusions, his love which 
has been subdued into a great, all- 
pardoning, all-enduring fidelity, 
the mournful force of that faith 
unfaithful which has kept him 
falsely true, are neither medieval 
nor legendary ; they are of the 
nineteenth century, belonging to a 
being whose reason has got the 
upper hand of passion, whose ima- 
gination is under subjection to his 
love, not in the way of picturing 
its charms and raptures, but of 
representing the impossibility of 
an end tosuch a bond, the supreme 
necessity of constancy. It is the 
Lancelot of middle age, the knight 
who has outgrown illusion—a char- 
acter in which the highest spiritual 
nobleness and devotion develops 
out of hasty passion and guilt. No 
such knight ever sat at the Round 
Table, we may be sure; and it 
is possible, if a profane impulse 
seized the critic, to imagine Queen 
Guinevere, a passionate Celtic 
princess, to have fiercely resented 
the philosophy of the thoughtful 
lover. But with his modern heart 
in his mail-clad bosom, what image 
more noble has this century pro- 
duced than that of Lancelot? It 
may be a little dangerous in morals 
to suggest that he never could 
have been so perfect a knight had 
he not been a great sinner to begin 
with; but that is quite irrelevant 
to the question. 

Lord Tennyson has made ope 
other supreme addition to poetry, 
which even in this brief summary 
must be noted. ‘‘In Memoriam’”’ 
came to the world with all the 
tenderest prejudices of the gen- 
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eration in its favours; but its 
effect at first was not perhaps 
what might be thought. There 
were (and are) in fact harsh 
verses in it, break-jaw passages 
about fixing the limits of know- 
ledge, about nature, red in tooth 
and claw, and other matters as 
little poetical. And the critics 
objected that sorrow does not speak 
in so long a strain nor with such 
breaks of philosophy and argument 
and such pauses for discussion, 
in all of which objections there 
was a certain truth. But, notwith- 
standing, ‘‘In Memoriam ”’ has 
grown into the popular heart. We 
can find nothing in the language 
to place beside it. ‘* Lycidas”’ and 
*« Adonais’’ are elegies, lamentations 
over the dead made glorious by his 
ending, whose going away has filled 
the earth with sorrow, whose dis- 
appearance is as the failing of the 
sun from the day or the heavenly 
stars from the night. But Ten- 
nyson’s inspiration is a different 
one. It is the reverie of a bereaved 
and stricken soul, which he puts 
into a music most tender, most 
melancholy, the very voice of that 
grief which cannot exhaust itself 
in any passion or storm of mourn- 
ing, but which is the chief occupa- 
tion, the prevailing sentiment of 
themind. Thesoft cadences of the 
verse wander from earth to heaven, 
from heaven to earth, like the wild 
and wandering thoughts which 
have one centre’ to which they al- 
ways return. Sick fancies come and 
go, and now the mind will follow 
one suggestion, now another, inter- 
rogating the spheres, questioning 
with itself, soaring like a bird al- 
most out of sight of its trouble, 
dropping down again low to the 
grasses of the grave, always return- 
ing to the one predominant mem- 
ory, the loss which never can be 
forgotten, the pang that will not 
be stilled. In this way it is the 
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poem of all others in English, or — 


so far as we are aware in any lan- 
guage, which gives a voice and 
utterance to the varying moods, the 
passion and the calm of grief, the 
longing memories that mingle them- 
selves with a thousand new currents 
of thought, yet return and return, 
like the circles of the lark, to the 
lowly bed in which all centre. To 
have done this, in poetry which is 
almost always beautiful and often 
most touching in its pathos and 
profound humanity, is glory enough 
for a man, and the world was so 
much the poorer when her Majesty 
began to reign, that there was as 
yet no such litany and ritual of 
grief. Other men have raised mon- 
uments, and precious ones, to those 
they have lost; Tennyson alone has 
embodied the endless vicissitudes 
of the sorrowing heart, the world- 
wide atmosphere through which our 
individual loss breathes a chill and 
penetrating sense of vacancy which 
all the universe cannot fill up. 
There are some Critics who affect 
to despise the sane and wholesome 
limits within which this great poet 
has seen it meet to confine himself, 
who call his high reticence and 
moral purity feminine, and accuse 
him of bringing down the issues of 
life to the atmosphere of the draw. 
ing-rooms. But Tennyson’s poetry 
will remain, we do not doubt, the 
highest expression of the mind of 
his age—an age which unfortun- 
ately, is no longer quite this age, 
the happier simpler period of the 
reign, when for a time the standard 
of society seemed altogether higher 
and purer, when the scandals of 
the past seemed to have died away 
in a clearer moral atmosphere, 
wherein noxious things could not 
live. Ii is no reproach either to 
the Laureate or the Queen if that 
fine moment did not last. And 
poetry, like society, when less 
lofty, more sensual and earthly, is 
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apt to claim for itself the credit of 
a stronger manhood—a claim as 
unfounded as it is derogatory both 
to. human nature and to art. Mr 
Swinburne has carried into more 
luscious sweetness the melody of 
words; but that broader and larger 
nature which stretches far beyond 
the monotone of passion has little 
place in the sweetness, Jong drawn 
out, of his new fashion. 

It is more difficult to character- 
ise Mr. Browning’s poetry than 
that of his illustrious contempor- 
ary. He has had the misfortune, 
a little from his excellences, but 
still more from his peculiarities 
which are not excellent, to attract 
to himself the mystical worship 
of asect which goes far at present 
to make the poet ridiculous. But 
he is not to blame if the difficul- 
ties of his enunciation have pro- 
duced a dizarre worship which is 
to the glorification of the wor- 
shippers rather than that of their 
idol. We can only regret that 
these uncouth rites have beguiled 
him into continuing a series of 
metaphysical studies which dis- 
courage the true lover of poetry, 
and intensify the veil which hangs 
between so admirable a poet 
and the appreciation of the rea- 
sonable world. It is unnecessary 
to speak of ‘‘Sordello’’ or even of 
‘¢ Paracelsus,’’ or these finely poeti- 
cal but impracticable dramas which 
cannot even by the enthusiasm of 
the z//uminati be buoyed into life. 
Perhaps Mr Browning is at his 
greatest in the ‘Men and Women,’ 
which stand in the middle of his 
poetical career, when his faculties 
were at their finest, and his powers 
least hampered by the inadequacy 
of words. There is nothing finer 
in the language than some of these 
poems, especially those in which 
he has confined the redundancy 
into which his laboured utterance 
leads him, the necessity of explain- 
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ing, elucidating, and repeating 
everything he has to say. The 
defect is invisible in the wonder- 
fully pathetic picture of Andrea 
del Sarto, in the fine, keen, clear 
physiognomy of the Greek Cleon, 
and in some of the other wonder- 
ful studies of human thought and 
meaning which are in this fine 
collection. The poet throws him- 
self back into the being of his 
temporary hero with an_ insight 
and comprehension, a visible force 
and vividness, which give singular 
reality to the picture—a mode of 
treatment new to poetry, and as 
effective as it is original. It is 
always the most exacting and diffi- 
cult of literary studies to set forth 
a man in his own language, in a 
portion of his own existence, not 
acting even but thinking, disclos- 
ing the secrets of his own being, 
and, above all, to do this within 
a limited space, which gives. no li- 
cence for external description, nor 
any accumulation of accessories. 
They highest gifts of the historian 
are sometimes occupied in the ac- 
complishment from without of 
such portraits, and there can be 
little doubt that the habit and 
power of doing this has added a 
wonderful attraction and grace to 
history. But such characterisa- 
tions are little known in poetry. 
They have hitherto been confined 
to the drama, where indeed it is 
only by his own interpretation 
that we understand the hero; but 
where he has at least the events of 
a highly wrought episode, an ex- 
citing series of incidents, to make 
his revelation by. Mr Browning 
has put aside all such aids in those 
wonderful little pieces of work. 
The melancholy painter in his 
evening talk, half musing, half 
speech, with the sense of his fail- 
ure aching at his heart, and the 
still more miserable conscious- 
ness of what ‘he might have 
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been and done—subdued to pa- 
thetic calm by that quiet despair 
and sense of the conclusion of all 
possibilities—is such a perfect pic- 
ture as no other art could make, 
and overwhelms us with the pathos 
of a self-portraiture from which all 
self-deceptions have died away. 
The completeness of the mourn- 
ful vision, which is not without a 
smile at itself and at all the de- 
lusions that are over, and that 
profound consciousness of defeat 
which has so few expositors, yet 
which is perhaps the-most deeply 
moving of all the experiences of 
existence, convey to our minds 
a pang of pity and sympathy. 
Quite different, on the very oppo- 
site edge of life, is the experi- 
ence of the poet, the all-accom- 
plished, all-fortunate Greek, to 
whose dignified retirement the 
offerings and the adoration of 
princely admirers come, and who 
is surrounded by everything beau- 
tiful and rare, and the conscious- 
ness of having done all that ge- 
nius and good fortune can—yet 
whose sigh out of his old age and 
that one inevitable failure of wan- 
ing life which makes the great poet 
in his greatness less than the vigor- 
ous manhood of the slave whose 
muscles he casts a passing, admir- 
ing, half-contemptuous, half-envi- 
ous glance at, as he raises his head 
from his tablets—is little less sad 
than that of the painter. The 
reader, whose verdict after all is 
that of final fame—he who pretends 
to no profounder insight, but 
judges the highest poetry as well 
as the commonest prose by the 
light of reason and nature—will 
find in this fine series nothing to 
alarm him or unduly tax his un- 
derstanding, and much that he 
will find nowhere else,—the work- 
ings of a very powerful and phi- 
losophical mind, combined with 
a poetical genius of the highest 
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strain. Once again we disavow 
all ideas of competition with 
Shakespeare. Mr __ Browning’s 
mind is not Shakespearian in any 
sense of the word. But it is hot 
necessary to be of the stature of 
Jove, in order to stand high 
among the gods. In the persons 
of Lord Tennyson and Mr Brown- 
ing, our half-century need not fear 
to hold up its head in the com- 
pany of the ages. 

We will not discuss the younger 
band, whose position is yet not 
wholly ascertained. Mr Swinburne, 
indeed, has made his mark ; and pos- 
terity is not likely to reverse the 
decision with which his own gene- 
ration has crowned this master of 
exquisite words and all the music 
that can be put into verse—all the 
music, but perhaps less than the 
due amount of meaning. Rossetti, 
to whom the completeness of the 
preterite has come, has his own 
niche in the Temple of Fame—a 
conspicuous oe, yet never, we 
think, to be a centre of that uni- 
versal consent of love and interest 
which is the meed of a great poet. 
He is a poet who never ceases to 
be a painter; nor does he in his 
most exalted moments of mystic 
spiritualism ever break that bond 
of flesh and circumstance which is 
necessary to his original art. His 
Blessed Damozel is as ready as 
any large-eyed model to be re- 
produced on canvas. No man can 
paint a soul ; therefore it is entirely 
comprehensible that the heavenly 
vision, as revealed to a painter's 
eyes, should warm with the pres- 
sure of her bosom the bar upop 
which she leans, looking out for her 
lover. But it is not celestial; nor 
is it thus that the great poets 
realise the unseen. Mr Matthew 
Arnold is a most accomplished and 
distinguished writer; but our own 
mind is not made up about his 
poetry, though it has, no doubt, 
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reached a large degree of appreci- 
ation, especially among the culti- 
vated classes. So has Mr William 
Morris. In our present undecided 
frame of mind, we are disposed to 
think that the fare provided by 
both these poets is of the nature 
of luxury—a something above and 
beyond the necessities of living. 
Perhaps some readers will think 
all poetry partakes of this char- 


acter. We are not, however, of 
that opinion. Great poetry is daily 
bread. 


It would be at once unjust and 
untender to pass over, in the re- 
cord of these fifty years of poetry, 
the name of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, who is perhaps, taken 
all in all, the greatest Woman- 
poet whom England has known. 
No woman, so far as we know, has 
ever been a great poet, or attained 
the level of the highest. But 
among those who have at all ap- 
proached that level, Mrs Browning 
holds the first place. Some of her 
sonnets (so called) from the Portu- 
guese are exquisite in their tender- 
ness and beauty; and her only 
sustained effort, ‘Aurora Leigh,’ 
has much power and sweetness, 
and a force of subdued but sus- 
tained enthusiasm which is very 
impressive. Although it touches 
upon a loathsome subject, with 
that curious attraction in repul- 
sion which seems to move the 
feminine mind towards what it 
most hates, the poem is full of 
the finest thought and of that 
love of love and all things lovely 
which gives one of its deepest 
charms to poetry. The fresh and 
peaceful English landscape, the 


“‘old miraculous mountains heav- 
ing forth,” as Italy, almost more 
beloved than England, comes in 
sight—and the corresponding pic- 
. tures of life and thought, the glow 
of feeling in the young enthusiasts 
who feel it their mission to reclaim 
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the world, and the profounder pas- 
sion of maternal love which con- 
quers shame—are very fine and 
true. This poem has fallen a little 
out of sight amid the crowds of 
modern competition, as everything 
does; but it must always find an 
honourable place in the literary 
records of Queen Victoria’s reign. 
In the dignified realm of his- 
tory during those fifty years, we 
have the growth of a new and 
brilliant school to record. His- 
tory was more serious than enter- 
taining fifty years ago. It aimed 
at an authoritative standing, and 
to fix the canon of what was and 
what was not to be believed. In 
those days Hallam was in the 
front of literature, with his grave 
and deeply considered record of 
the English constitution—one of 
those unique and final books which 
may originate an entire school, 
but are never themselves put out 
of date; and we had the brilliant 
military pictures of Sir William 
Napier to carry on the existing 
recollection, which had not yet 
died out of men’s minds, of the 
great wars which England hoped 
had pacified the world. And Sir 
Archibald Alison had begun that 
great history of Europe—great in 
volume and in subject—which so 
many years were necessary to com- 
plete. But in these great works 
the subjects were approached from 
the point of view of a scientific 
perspective, and the writers did 
not propose to themselves ‘to rival 
the most vivid romancer in ima- 
ginative realisation and reproduc- 
tion. Napier, it is true, was al- 
ways vivid, always brilliant, with 
the energetic genius of his race—— 
a soldier even when a historian. 
But the muse of History, in all her 
seriousness, still led the serious 
footsteps of her servants through 
the straight road, the king’s high- 
way of important events. The 
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first historian of her Majesty’s 
reign, Lord Mahon, continued in 
the same traditions, in his pre- 
cise, correct, and not inelegant 
history of the eighteenth century, 
which continues to hold its place 
as a trustworthy and _ impartial 
narrative of an age full of import- 
ant decisions, more picturesque 
than our own, and in many re- 
spects the turning-point of national 
life. The first of the Victorian 
historians was not a _ brilliant 
writer, nor was there much that 
was novel or striking in his views; 
but he did his work with great 
accuracy and care, and at one por- 
tion of his narrative, that in which 
the unhappy house of Stuart 
made its last romantic attempt to 
recover the throne, and under- 
went the last disastrous catas- 
trophe, almost rises into the heroic 
style which becomes so tragic a 
subject. But eloquence was not 
the characteristic of the book, 
which, in general, was very calm, 
regular, and systematic—a duty 
and necessity, rather than a plea- 
sure, to read. 

This work however was, at 
the moment cf its appearance, 
and as a matter of literature, 
far less important than the great 
outburst of a new style and 
school, the brilliant and dazzling 
volumes in which a writer al- 
ready known, who had leapt in- 
to the literary field, with a style 
singularly formed and polished, in 
the very heat of youth, now took 
the world by storm. Macaulay 
had already gained an important 
reputation in various fields. He 
had made his mark in Parliament, 
he had done excellent work in 
India, he had contributed many 
striking essays to the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review.’ But the public was 
scarcely prepared for a work which 
was as enthralling in its. interest 
as any romance, and carried its 


readers breathless through even 
the survey and estimate of the 
condition of the country at the 
great Revolution, which in almost 
any other hands would have been 
a chapter of reference, to be fol- 
lowed to its end only by the 
plodding reader or careful student. 
This book, we may venture to say, 
changed the fashion of historical 
writing, and was in itself a literary 
revoluton. It was not an impar- 
tial history. There are those who 
affirm that it is not even trust. 
worthy in many details; that its 
view throughout is a Whig view; 


that its author carried his party’ 


prejudices with him, and darkened 
the shadows and heightened the 
lights in a manner which added 
relief and animation to the picture 
as well as splendour to the 
achievements of his hero; but 
which was anything but that 
calm balance and judicial estimate 
which had been expected from 
history. No ‘doubt there was a 
certain foundation for those com- 
plaints; but this new impulse has 
been carried so much further since 
then, and has found its issue in 
sO many partisan records and 
highly coloured narratives, that 
we turn back to Macaulay with 
relief, feeling that the malicious 
pleasure he perhaps felt in lightly 
impaling a Quaker courtier was 
at least pardonable, and that the 
careless contempt with which he 
sometimes sweeps aside explana- 
tions and motives which on the 
other side he gives the utmost 
force of his skill to elaborate and 
set forth, was, on the whole, less 
wilfully injurious to the opposite 
party than naturally favourable 
to his own. It is one thing to 
incline with a higher appreciation 
to those views and leaders on 
whom one’s eyes have been bent 
by all the traditions of breeding 
and party, and another to fix with 
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a keen personal prejudice and 
enmity upon a_ historical figure 
far removed from the present 
scene, and pursue an unfortunate 
race with posthumous virulence, 
Macaulay has, perhaps, been guilty 
of the first and milder injustice: 
he can scarcely be accused of the 
second. William of Orange had 
never been a popular hero, nor is 
he, now that his historian has done 
all that man could do for him; 
but it is a not ungenerous office 
to concentrate the most favourable 
light upon the head of a man who 
filled a thankless position, and oc- 
cupied a necessary place with much 
stoical and unappreciated self-sac- 
rifice, though also with much ad- 
dition to his outward rank and 
greatness. ‘The fine pictorial back- 
ground, the brilliant individual 
portraits, the life and vivid em- 
bodiment of the age in all its 
struggles and endless intrigues, 
were all novel and delightful to 
the readers of this splendid piece 
of historical work. It made an 
epoch in literature, to use the 
phrase of the time. No book, we 
suppose, of modern (and conse- 
quently none of ancient) times 
has ever had so vast a circulation. 
Neither the circulation nor the 
almost fabulous remuneration is 
an absolute test of excellence, it is 
needless to say. But the univer- 
sal admiration, interest, and de- 
light with which the book was 
received are more trustworthy 
evidences, and these were never 
so entirely the recompense of any 
English history up to this day. 
The first volumes were published 
in the year 1848, when the Con- 
tinent was all aflame with rev- 
olutions, none of which were so 
lasting or so momentous as that 
of which our historian treated. 
The story of literature, contains 
no greater sensation, and few more 
important events. 


Another historical work of a 
still more remarkable but very 
different kind— one which has 
taken its place among the greatest 
works of literature without ever 
approaching near the popular ac- 
ceptance of Macaulay—had come 
into being ten years before, at the 
very beginning of her Majesty’s 
reign—‘ The History of the French 
Revolution,’ by Thomas Carlyle. 
This is not the place for discus- 
sions of character or individual 
arguments, since it is books we 
have to deal with and not men; 
but it is difficult to mention that 
great and much -traduced name 
without a protest against the cruel 
and false estimate of our illus- 
trious countryman—a man never 
apt to study the light in which he 
should present himself to posterity, 
or to take thought of the manner 
in which his mantle was wrapped 
about him when he fell—which 
it seems probable will be accepted 
as final by the world. Whether 
he is ever likely to be placed 
in a more true light before a 
generation which has no other 
way of knowing him than that 
afforded by his trusted biographer, 
we mournfully doubt. The ques- 
tion is too painful a one to be en- 
tered into here. ‘The History of 
the French Revolution’ has noth; 
ing of the brilliant ease and spark- 
ling lights of that which we have 
just been discussing. Macaulay’s 
smooth and accomplished grasp 
of his period is like the touch 
of a white-gloved demonstrator 
in a drawing-room, or at least in 
the most refined of lecture-rooms, 
beside the giant’s grip with which 
Carlyle takes hold of that wild 
scene—the one mad and _ horri- 
ble moment of modern history in 
which all that was permitted to 
the ancient drama, the pity and 
terror of solemn fate, is over- 
passed in the horror of that tra- 
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gedy of real life which knows no 
limits. Carlyle is no raconteur ; he 
is a spectator, looking on while 
those confused yet tragic combina- 
tions roll up, form, and disperse, 
breaking away again into frag- 
ments, like the storm-clouds upon 
the sky, and while the torrents of 
blood burst forth, and the demons 
rage, and carnage fills the streets. 
He sees, what no mere historian 
can see, the murderers of Septem- 
ber at their horrible work in one 
corner of the great and terrible 
city, while in another the children 
play and the women chatter, and 
humble life goes on as if such 
things could never be. Sometimes 
a tone of heart- breaking pathos 
comes in, sometimes that laugh 
which is more terrible than tears. 
The pathetic groups in the prisons, 
the livid fanatic at the head of 
affairs, the theorists, the avengers, 
the little human vanities all in 
flower upon the very edge of the 
scaffold, are in movement before 
our eyes, the terrible panorama 
opening out in scene after scene. 
There may be some upon whom the 
grim humour will jar, and some to 
whom the confusion of the tragic 
scene will be increased by the 
peculiarities of the diction, the 
rolling clouds of words heaped up- 
on each other in vaporous stormy 
sentences, altogether unlike the 
polished calm of a restrained and 
dignified historical style. But no 
one can deny the force and splen- 
dour of the picture, or the supreme 
and shuddering interest with which 
the reader is made to enter into 
sight and hearing of this terrible 
world - convulsion and crisis of 
national existence. 

The history of Oliver Cromwell 
and his period, which followed from 
the same hand, at a considerable 
interval of years, was of a nature 
to excite greater discussion and a 
warmer criticism. But there can 


be little doubt that it modified to 
a very great degree the common 
opinion upon that great figure in 
English history, and to a large ex- 
tent vindicated the Protector from 
those imputations of hypocrisy and 
selfish ambition which had become 
the commonplaces of history. It is 
not necessary to paint everything 
concerning a great actor in history 
in the most odious colours, in order 
to emphasise our disagreement with 
him, or even moral disapproval of 
the part he had taken; but this 
was what preceding historians, 
with almost one accord, had done. 
Apart from Carlyle’s success in 
this respect—if anything in the 
book can be considered apart from 
the one great image which fills it— 
the picture of the time is as vivid 
as that of the French Revolution, 
and made in a similar way, as by the 
hand of a spectator, more actively 
engaged than in the former case— 
himself almost acting, expounding, 
elucidating alt that passes before 
his eyes, with a sentiment much 
stronger, identifying himself with 
all that takes place. Indeed Car- 
lyle is as present as Cromwell, in- 
terpreting in the strong medium of 
his natural Scotch Calvinism and 
religionism, deeply tinctured by the 
Old Testament, the other rugged 
personality, the Puritan, in which 
sO many predominating principles 
were the same. We cannot but 
feel that the choice of Frederick as 
the hero of Carlyle’s later life was 
something of a mistake; for there 
was no such point of contact by 
which the biographer could enter 
into the most intimate relations 
with his subject: and that won- 
derful mass of learning and re- 
search, which was the burden of 
his own life for years, has not suc- 
ceeded in impressing upon the 
general mind anything like so 
remarkable an apprehension of the 
questionable hero and his time as 
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was conveyed to us by the other 
two great historical studies. The 
work perhaps was too great, the 
material too immense, the details 
too minute and voluminous. There 
was less unity in the interest, and 
consequently less force in the pic- 
ture. The comparatively brief nar- 
rative of the Abbot Samson and 
his surroundings in ‘ Past and Pres- 
ent,’ perhaps the most completely 
lovable and delightful of all Car- 
lyle’s work, shows his power of 
throwing himself into the scene he 
depicts, and his wonderful sym- 
pathetic realisation of character 
and power of poetic vision at their 
very best. 

To make a list of all the re- 
markable historical works which 
have distinguished our age, would 
be of itself a laborious undertak- 
ing. Chief among them are the 
highly coloured, and in many re- 
spects most effective and pictur- 
esque, studies of Mr. Froude, in 
which the strong parti pris, the 
incapacity for regarding almost 
any event or character simply, and 
on its own merits, do not hinder— 
nay, perhaps rather help to secure 
—the absorbed attention of the 
reader. Nor does the singular heat 
of hostile feeling with which he 
pursues not only certain favourite 
personages, but even such a great 
mstitution as the Church of Eng- 
land for example—or the remark- 
able peculiarity of moral vision, 
which raises so many grievances 
along his path wherever that 
distinguished writer has passed 
detract from the interest. The 
reader, who cannot fail to have 
been impressed and stirred by his 
vivid pictures, will yet remember 
with what relentless hatred he 
pursued Mary Stuart to the block 
and the grave, untouched by even 
that natural sentiment which is 
impressed by every courageous and 
dignified death-scene, whoever the 
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sufferer may be. But indeed this 
historian’s love is as much to be 
dreaded as his hatred—as his 
recent works have proved. -The 
picturesque and vivid workman- 
ship of Mr Kinglake, the epic 
of a great campaign; the valu- 
able labours of Dr Stubbs, of 
Mr Freeman, and of other well- 
known living writers, who still 
continue to enrich our records, 
and whose work we hope will not 
yet for a long time be recognisable 
as complete, do not require more 
than a mention. There is now a 
great school of historical investi- 
gation, bringing to the elucidation 
of our national records much fine 
understanding and manly work, a 
few crotchets, and a great deal of 
admirable talent and skill. In 
stead of long silence, broken now 
and then by a chapter of classical 
history, or a learned prelection 
on some distant and unattractive 
theme, we have a crowd of ener- 
getic workers, clearing the very 
springs of history, and spreading en- 
lightenment and knowledge round. 
In Scotland, too, a group of de- 
votell patriotic students have given 
their best efforts to the authen- 
tication of our ancient history, 
among whose names that of the 
late John Hill Burton—whose ex- 
cellent and valuable ‘History of 
Scotland’ is scarcely less remark- 
able than the delightful ‘ Book- 
Hunter,’ which has originated 
quite a little school of its own— 
was for a long time the first. 
And a corresponding group in 
Ireland has been labouring, un- 
moved by all external clamour, 
upon the primitive records of 
the Isle of Saints. The great 
popular acceptance of the brilliant 
little History for the People of the 
late Rev. J. R. Green, did that in- 
genious writer wrong ; for it forced 
into the position of an independ- 
ent work of personal research and 
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thought what was intended only 
for a more lucid and _ attractive 
statement of the work done by 
others; and thus perhaps wore 
out more quickly than othenwise 
might have been, the strength and 
life of the writer, whose forces 
were unequal, and whose time was 
too short for such a task. 

We have spoken (with the one 
exception of Carlyle) only of works 
of English history. But the his- 
torical writers of the half-century 
have not been confined to this sub- 
ject. The great work of Grote 
upon ancient Greece has for a long 
time put every competitor out of 
the field, and become in its weighty 
conscientiousness and power the 
chief authority upon that ever-in- 
teresting theme. We have al- 
ready referred to the most prodi- 
gious piece of work of all, a His- 
tory which has been perhaps more 
popular than any big book of its 
dimensions ever was, and which 
was for a long time almost as pro- 
ductive as an estate, a most valu- 
able piece of literary property, Sir 
Archibald Alison’s ‘History of 
Europe.’ The ‘ History of Crvili- 
sation’ of the late Mr Buckle was 
still greater in its conception, and 
could it ever have been carried out, 
would no doubt have reached to 
some prodigious number of volumes, 
worthy of the huge collection of 
books in which its author had 
built himself up with a curious 
symbolical fitness. For though his 
theme was mankind, his knowledge 
was of books alone, and his work 
is full of those strange ignorances 
and clever mistakes to which a 
mind trained in the atmosphere of 
a literary hothouse, out of reach of 
all practical contact with the na- 
ture he attempted to define and 
chronicle, is naturally subject. 


The appearance of his first volume, 
however, the introduction to his 
vast subject, created a great sensa- 
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tion in the literary world, and the 
amiable recluse fouud himself fam- 
ous to his great surprise and con- 
siderable embarrassment. Howé 
ever, he took his fame with much 
seriousness, and without any mis- 
givings asto the result. Buckle 
was one of the first of the band of 
philosophical thinkers rejecting the 
creed of Christianity and even of 
Theism, which have made so great 
an appearance in our day; and his 
name naturally leads us to those 
of others in many respects more 
remarkable than his own, who 
have given to our philosophical 
literature a new development, and 
who have established Natural 
Science, with all the philosophies 
dependent on it, as one of the 
greatest subjects and most inti- 
mate occupations of the time. 

We have again to recur to the 
name of Carlyle when we enter, 
or rather before we enter, this field. 
His historical works, though so re- 
markable, perhaps scarcely took so 
strong a hold upon the mind of his 
generation as those which for want 
of a better title we must call philo- 
sophical. He had no system of 
philosophy, however, to set forth, 
but rather the mind and thoughts 
upon all things in heaven and earth 
of one of the most remarkable of 
human beings, a man half prophet, 
half iconoclast, in whom a devout 
heart, instinct with all the lore of 
a cottage-taught religion, and the 
austere morality and rustic intoler- 
ance of a Scotch peasant, were 
linked with a spirit which had 
caught fire at that of Goethe, 
and had thrown off all allegiance 
of faith—a spirit full of sardonic 
humour and powers of mockery 
and vituperation unrivalled, fierce- 
ly unsympathetic with all that 
was uncongenial to his nature, 
while tender to every touch of 
feeling within its own _ intense 
but limited range. The pro- 
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blem of this curiously mingled 
nature, sO open to: malign inter- 
pretations, yet so attractive to 
all the enthusiasms, puzzled yet de- 
lighted the world as it revealed 
itself in the often grand and some- 
times chaotic literary utterance, a 
style which was in reality the sub- 
limated but most genuine style of 
a Scotch peasant of genius, full of 
reflections from the Hebrew elo- 
quence of the Old Testament, and 
from that prodigious gigantic 
ancient German, which were per- 
haps the two things nearest to his 
own heroic old Saxon-Scotch. Per- 
haps it needs an acquaintance with 
that ponderous and solemn speech 
of the old shepherds and plough- 
men, slow and grandiose in unin- 
tended solemnity, ‘‘such as grave 
livers do in Scotland use,’’ to com- 
prehend the naturalness and sim- 
plicity of Carlyle’s often contorted 
and sometimes convuisive utter- 
ance. And it certainly requires a 
knowledge no longer at all general 
of the primitive moorland peasant 
of the beginning of the century to 
understand the fashion of a man, 
all astray among fine English liter- 
ary folks in Queen Victoria’s reign. 
These curious contradictions and in- 
comprehensibilities will make him 
always a most interesting figure in 
literary history, even under the 
shade which has been thrown 
over his name, and nothing can 
impair the splendour of his contri- 
butions to literature. Such works 
as ‘ Sartor Resartus ’ stand detached 
like great poems from all surround- 
ings, and are indeed more rare 
than the greatest of poems. It 
would be difficult to apportion to 
Carlyle his place in any literature. 
He stands apart like a great lonely 
peak in a world of mountains, not 
loftier perhaps than the great forms 
about him veiled in summer ver- 
dure or eternal snow—but more 
conspicuous in solitary grandeur, 
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with crags and precipices and 
heaven-pointing needles, sometimes 
resplendent in the glory of setting 
suns, sometimes clad in the greys 
and purples of distance, to which 
neither verdure nor snows will cling. 

A very different apparition is 
that of the philosopher whose con- 
tact with Carlyle has afforded a 
curious anecdote to literary his- 
tory, and a still more curious con- 
trast between two men as unlike 
as any two that could be got toge- 
ther at random in any thorough- 
fare, though both so influential in 
their different ways and so remark- 
able. Everybody knows the tragic 
incident of the destruction of Car- 
lyle’s precious manuscript, the first 
volume of the ‘ French Revolution,’ 
upon which all his hopes of fame 
and even of daily bread hung, by 
horrible misadventure or careless- 
ness, in the hands of John Stuart 
Mill; and that memorable scene 
when the pair of penniless people 
in London, hearing suddenly of 
this tremendous misfortune, could 
not by more than a look commu- 
nicate to each other their despair, 
sO necessary was» it to console 
the misery of the destroyer, who, 
‘<deadly pale,’’ came to tell them 
of what had happened. What a 
curious picture! The culprit, rich 
and at his ease, to whom a hundred 
or even a thousand pounds was 
nothing, could that make up for 
this thing which was irremediable, 
pale and trembling, before that 
proud, passionate, eloquent, fiery 
pair, either of whom could have 
annihilated with desperate, vehe- 
ment words any offender. What 
lava-torrents of indignation and 
despair ought to have covered him 
as he stood, turning him to a 
cinder! Asa matter of fact, they 


were the consolers of his despair, 
not he of theirs. And everybody 
knows also the strange training of 
Mill as disclosed in his Autobio- 
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graphy, and the amiable, benevo- 
lent, gentle nature of the man thus 
twisted and tortured out of hu- 
manity, and how he took refuge 
in woman-worship and learned a 
wistful hope in immortality out of 
the. intolerable pang of bereave- 
ment. His great work on ‘Logic’ 
is another of the books which make 
a distinct epoch and new beginning ; 
and we perhaps can scarcely esti- 
mate how much the general public 
has derived its present conceptions 
of individual right and social res- 
ponsibility from the famous ‘ Essay 
on Liberty,’ which has stimulated 
so many minds, and grown into 
the common code so completely 
that thousands recognise its tenets 
as born with their birth, without 
any consciousness from whence 
they came. His other works on 


Political Economy, the Utilitarian 
system, and other cognate subjects, 
are all important and interesting. 


These were hereditary tenets and 
occupations, for he was brought 
up under the shadow of Jeremy 
Bentham, and was in a great 
degree the expositor and prophet 
of his father James Mill, another 
stern Scotch dogmatist and theorist, 
into whose immovable mould the 
gentler, more sensitive, and im- 
pressionable nature of the son was 
compressed with very curious 
effects. The strange little book 
on the ‘Subjection of Woman’ 
belongs to a very different phase 
of his character, to the much-re- 
pressed emotional side, which only 
got vent under the feminine influ- 
ence which to him seemed all but 
divine in the latter part of his life. 
His books, excepting the highly 
popular ‘Essay on Liberty,’ are 
chiefly for the student; and have 
had an immense influence upon the 
teaching of Mental Science; but 
the image of the man as revealed 
in his own story is of the greatest 
interest to all. 
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The philosophers who have fol- 
lowed Mill in this field—his con- 
temporaries, yet successors—are 
too many and too important to be 
dealt with here. Mr Herbert 
Spencer, who is a host in himself, 
is fortunately still with us; and 
so are, a band almost uncount- 
able, the school of English writers, 
many of them most accomplished 
and eloquent, to whom the philo- 
sophy of Comte is more attractive 
that that of the Gospel. There 
have never perhaps been so many 
attractive and charming unbelievers 
in the field; yet we do not enter- 
tain the apprehensions expressed 
by many for the permanence of 
the older faith. 

It is difficult to dissociate the two 
men above considered, Carlyle and 
Mill, in their very different develop- 
ments, from their productions ; but 
when we turn to Charles Darwin, 
who perhaps is the most influential 
of all the scientific writers of our 
epoch, we associate no personality 
with his work, and feel no tempta- 
tion to inquire what manner of 
man he was. This is one drawback 
which attaches to wealth, comfort, 
and a quiet life, that there is little 
attraction for human sympathy in 
them. But the importance of Dar- 
win in the literary and scientific 
history of his time is not to be 
mistaken. His works have been 
read according to a very usual 
formula not so applicable now as 
in former days—like novels. It 
would perhaps be a truer form of 
applause tosay of a successful novel 
that it has been read like Darwin. 
His works have been discussed 
in every drawing-room as well as 
studied in every scientific retire- 
ment; but this, we are disposed to 
believe, as has been the case with 
many other of the scientific works 
of the period, rather because of 
the lucidity and interest of the 
style and the manner of putting 
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these wonderful new doctrines— 
from their character as literature, in 
short—than from interest in their 
subjects or conviction of their 
truth. It is harder than any phil- 
osopher has ever conceived to make 
ordinary men and women consider 
in any other light than that of a 
piquant pleasantry, touching upon 
the burlesque, the idea that they 
are themselves the offspring of jelly- 
fish. Notwithstanding this, there 
can be no doubt that the doctrine 
of Evolution has had the greatest 
effect in science, has exercised a 
considerable influence upon the re- 
ligious polemics or apologetics of 
the time, and has been very start- 
ling to many minds and very stim- 
ulating to many others. Whether 
the problem of human existence is 
thus simply solved, and whether 
the scientific reasoner is at liberty to 
believe that he may jump the vast 
gap which exists between the evolu- 
tion of the highest animal and that 
wonderfully different creature, the 
speaking, thinking, inventing, crea- 
tive being man, we are not called 
upon to decide. It may be taken as 
an example of humility more strik- 
ing than any ever exacted from a 
monk in the elder ages, that such 
a man as Darwin is able to con- 
ceive of himself as sufficiently 
accounted for by the processes he 
describes, and on which he founds 
his theory of the succession of the 
races, taking the tremendous ath- 
letic exercise of that last great 
leap as possible and permissible 
without danger to life or limb. 
His works on the ‘ Origin of Species,’ 
his theories of the survival of the 
fittest, and of those developments 
which he considered owing to the 
desire of one sex to please the 
other (a desire, alas! singularly in- 
operative in adding to the beauty 
of the human species nowadays), 
took the scientific world by storm, 
and have since shaped more or less 
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almost all thinkings on these sub- 
jects. To undervalue the weight 
and importance of these works 
because we are personally unable 
to be convinced by them, or to con- 
sider them otherwise than as largely 
founded on the conjectures of a 
remarkable imagination, backed up 
by equally remarkable powers of 
reasoning—would be an unworthy 
attempt. Darwin’s work has the 
peculiarity that it is unpolemical ; 
his conclusions are worked out with 
all the calm of scientific research, 
with none of that lively pleasure 
in flinging a challenge to the up- 
holders of religious systems, .whose 
theory of the origin of man is that 
he was developed from above and 
not from below, which actuates, for 
instance, the writings and utter- 
ances of Professors Huxley and 
Tyndall, and other philosophers of 
their class. It pleased Darwin’s 
observant genius to watch the 
labours of the earthworms, the 
subjects of his latest work, throw- 
ing up their little inequalities on 
the earth’s surface, and to calcu- 
late how by these unnoticed means 
the outer husk of the great globe 
itself was sustaining continual mo- 
difications—better than to shake 
his demonstrative fist in the face 
of the world. And in these later 
observations he had the inesti- 
mable advantage of being on the 
spot, which he unfortunately was 
not during any one of the greater 
developments by which, according 
to his theory, the naked savage 
came out of the loins of La Béte, 
as M. Cherbuliez has called it, 
to develop somehow—how? by an 
evolution quite miraculous and in- 
comprehensible—into Charles Dar- 
win and other eloquent philoso- 
phers of his kind. 

The extraordinary growth of 
this new branch of literature, and 
the change it has made even in the 
very nomenclature of things, and 
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the interest it has aroused among 
readers of all classes, is one of the 
most striking facts in our half- 
century. We are disposed to be- 
lieve, as we have already said, that 
in a great many cases its effect is 
one of a purely literary kind, and 
largely dependent upon the re- 
markable excellence as writers of 
the chief expounders of the new 
theories, whole writings are rarely 
dull, often full of epigram and wit, 
and graces of the imagination— 
gifts and qualities which are new 
to the exponents of abstract sci- 
ence. Never before perhaps has 
philosophy, concerned with such 
fundamental matters, found for 
itself so attractive a form, or 
spoken with a voice so harmoni- 
ous and adapted to charm and 
enthral. An age full of mental 
curiosity, and delighted, as all the 
generations are, with everything 
that is new, would be stoical in- 
deed if it could shut its ears to 
the voice of the charmer when 
it charms so wisely. It is less 
easy here, as in other regions of 
literature, to deal with the work 
of living authors than with those 
which are rounded into complete- 
ness by death; but the names 
which we have already mentioned 
of Huxley and Tyndall may stand 
as the greatest representatives of 
those contemporary writers who 
give unquestionable brilliancy of 
style and a fine force of rhetoric, 
often of eloquence, to the sup- 
port of the new philosophy of 
Nature. 

It is with a little relief that we 
escape from the consideration of 
matters which we find too high 
for us, to another more familiar 
branch of literature which has had 
the most wonderful growth and 
development in Queen Victoria’s 
reign. In whatever way we may 
be surpassed by our predecessors, 
- no age that has gone before us is 
likely to challenge the importance 


of these fifty years in the develop- 
ment of Fiction. This age has 
seen at least three novelists of the 


highest rank develop and conclude ° 


their work. Dickens had indeed 
begun the publication of ‘ Pick- 
wick,’ which has not yielded in 
popularity to any of his books, 
when her Majesty ascended the 
throne, and Thackeray was already 
making essays which—it is impos- 
sible to divine why, since his great 
rival’s fortune had at once been 
made by the ‘Sketches by Boz’— 
did not at once open to him the 
doors of literary triumph. Both 
these great writers belong, how- 
ever, by every law to Queen Vic- 
toria’s reign. They were so exactly 
contemporary in age, in produc- 
tion, and ultimately in fame, that 
it is almost impossible not to 
place them more or less in compe- 
tition with each other; and there 
was in their day a very marked 
division between the partisans of 
Dickens and those of Thackeray. 
The former had most simple-mind- 
ed readers on his side. He had 
the world of the dourgeotsie—a 
word which we cannot attempt to 
translate—entirely for him. The 
strongly formed impression that 
Thackeray was a cynic, that he 
attributed ignoble motives even to 
good actions, and laughed, even 
though the laugh might be kind, 
at humble virtue, and found no 
goodness without alloy, sounds 
strange now when we remember 
that it is the creator of Colonel 
Newcome, of Mrs Pendennis, and 
of Esmond, of whom these things 
were said. But it was the general 
belief, and one to which perhaps 
‘ Vanity Fair,’ with all its wonderful 
wealth of human character, gave 
some countenance: and this as 
much as anything perhaps made 
him somewhat doubted and feared 
by that gentle public which wept 
over little Nell, and found pathos 
in the story of Smike—which was 
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never the public of the critic, yet 
was that to which Dickens owed 
much of his first appearance. Curi- 
ously enough, as has beenremarked 
elsewhere, it is this sentimental 
side of him—his sugary domestici- 
ties, his Tiny Tims, his gushing 
showmen and _ acrobats -—— which 
seems to have impressed our neigh- 
bours in France, and originated 
among them what might almost 
be called a Dickens school. But 
in his own world of humorous 
delineation —that to which the 
groups of Wellers, Gamps, the im- 
imitable figures of Micawber and 
Dick Swiveller, of Mark Tapley and 
Peggotty, and a hundred more be- 
long—Dickens stands above all 
competition. These are not illus- 
trations of ordinary humanity, per- 


sons whom we might encounter 


any day, according to the for- 
mula by which we applaud other 
studies of life and manners. 
Rarely have any of us the good 
fortune to meet with Mr Micawber, 
and Sam Weller is as pure fiction 
as Figaro; but the delightful ex- 
aggeration and tenderly absurd 
ideality make a being more real 
than any portrait. The Cockney 
clerk is not a personage on the 
face of him who attracts the ima- 
ginative spectator; but over Dick 
in his dismal office, gravely re- 
spectful of his Marchioness, who 
has not laughed and cried? Mr 
Micawber, in his gentility, his cer- 
tainty of something turning up, 
his shabbiness, his light-hearted- 
ness, and all the illusions which 
are so real to him, is worth a 
thousand respectable literary im- 
personations of better men. There 
are very few creations of poetry 
or fiction whom we should be less 
willing to give up. He is always a 
delight, with his wife, who never 
will be separated from Mr Micaw- 
ber, whatever her family may do 
or say, and all their shifts, and 
their fine convictions’ of ultimate 
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prosperity, and even his gaiters, 

and his collars, and his eyeglass, 

and his jaunty air. Mrs Gamp is 

almost, if possible, a more perfect 

creation, though nothing could 

make her dear to us like Mr Mi- 

cawber. The extraordinary power 

with which Dickens threw him- 

self into the confused brain of 

a woman of this class, following 

out the queer sequence of thoughts, 

the droll little thread of fanciful 

invention in the person of that 

familiar spirit Mrs Harris, her 

demon, and the author of some 

of her best sayings, with all the 

peculiar lights that fall upon so- 

ciety and general human affairs 

from her professional lantern, is 

greater than if the subject had 

been more congenial. ‘ Pickwick,’ 

‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ ‘ Martin Chuz- 

zlewit,’ ‘David Copperfield,’ are 

works which, in their way, are not 

to be surpassed, and which con- 

tain, with a great deal of manner- 

ism, much stilted writing, and 

many melodramatic incidents of 
a very inferior character, such 
whimsical creations, and ever hu- , 
morous, ever entertaining embodi- 
ments of character, as any age 

might be proud to have produced. 

The latter works, we think, stand 

on a lower level, but still contain 
enough to make the fortune of a 
dozen writers. And though we 
do not allow Dickens’s pathetic 

scenes, though he evidently liked 
them much himself, any particular 
excellence, yet the narrative of 
the childhood of David Copper- 
field, and his boyish miseries, and 
the journey to his aunt’s house, 
is almost as good in its reflection 
of childish pain and suffering as 
could ‘be; and the humour of his 
boyish courtship, and a great part 
of the episode of Dora, is delight- 
ful. It is, however, upon such 
creations as Micawber that the 
supremacy of Dickens’s genius 
rests. 
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Thackeray’s humour is far more 
pervasive, delicate, and human. 
His mind was a much more highly 
cultivated mind, and free from those 
associations and deprivations which 
make’ Dickens always at his least 
best (to use no stronger words) in 
the society of ladies and gentlemen. 
Thackeray was perfectly at home 
there, and required nothing extra- 
ordinary, no eccentricity nor ab- 
surdity of circumstance, to open 
up to him all that was humorous 
and strange in human life. He 
needed no more than a handful of 
the most ordinary figures, going 
about the most usual occupations, 
to find comedy and tragedy and 
all those intricacies of motive and 
feeling which make human crea- 
tures pitiful and laughable, and yet 
sometimes sublime and great. He 


preferred, perhaps, to show them in 
the former light, to turn them out- 
side in, and reveal what they were 
thinking at the moment of their 


first appearance, and to open out 
with the grin of ‘a delighted dis- 
coverer those pretences in which 
they. had wrapped themselves 
about. But when he encountered 
among the creations of his genius 
(for it was Thackeray, we think, 
who was the first to say that the 
men and women in a book had a 
will of their own, and developed 
themselves, instead of allowing 
themselves to be manipulated, as 
the world believes, by the hand of 
their maker) one who was of no- 
bier. mettle, what a perfect tender- 
hearted gentleman, what an ideal 
man it was who rose under this 
cynic’s touch! Henry Esmond 
and Colonel Newcome are men to 
ennoble a generation. He who 
professed to write a novel without 
a hero because the being was im- 
practicable, produced these two at 
least, to prove how completely and 
with what supreme naturalness 
and truth the thing was to be 
done. He has not been so happy 
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in his women, perhaps because his 
imagination did not require so 
much for the feminine ideal; but 
his work throughout is so perfect, 
his characters so living, with such 
distinctness of atmosphere about 
them, crowded though every scene 
is, that this point of weakness tells 
the less. It is only the ideal wo- 
men who are weak. Becky the in- 
imitable, whom amid all her wrong- 
doings we cannot succeed in dis- 
liking, the wonderful old Lady 
Kew, Beatrix Esmond in her 
splendid youth and in her fright- 
ful age, are amazing in their force 
and vivid power. 

These two great humorists, fic- 
tionists, creators, to whom it is 
scarcely just to give the commoner 
title .of novelists, since their art 
was something distinct from the 
craft of the raconteur, were per- 
haps the most perfect artists of 
any who have arisen in this age. 

The great female writer of the 
Victorian period is equally re- 
markable, perhaps even more so, 
as being the only woman who has 
yet attained the highest place im 
literature. The position of George 
Eliot is unique. Her books have 
been the object of a kind of wor- 
ship, as she herself was while she 
lived; but that of its very nature 
is evanescent, and they have now 
to stand before a more difficult 
tribunal—a tribunal which has not 
yet given forth its last word on 
the subject. We, however, who 
are of her generation, have little 
doubt that the verdict will re- 
main unchanged, at least in re- 
spect to her earlier works. The 
very first of these, produced without 
any previous indication of power 
in the maturity of her years, 
affected the world at once to en- 
thusiasm, and she never struck 
a stronger or a deeper note than 
in the simple story of Amos, or 
rather of Milly Barton, the poor 
curate’s mild and lovely wife, the 
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mother of many children, the 
smiling domestic martyr, whose 
little tragedy has taken a place 
among our most cherished recollec- 
tions as completely as if we had 
been members of the little rural 
parliament which discussed her 
simple story. The power and the 
pathos of this most remarkable 
beginning, and its heart-breaking 
catastrophe, does not prevent it 
from being at the same time full 
of all the humours of a fresh and 
unexplored country, delightful in 
indications of rustic character, and 
in those wise sayings of village 
sages which afterwards rose in 
Mrs Poyser to the climax of pro- 
verbial wisdom. The books which 
followed this in succession—‘ Adam 
Bede,’ ‘ The Mill on the Floss,’ and 
‘Silas Marner’—raised George 
Eliot’s name to the very highest 
level of English writers. It is need- 
less to dwell upon books which 
everybody knows so well. They are 
full of power and insight, of un- 
failing humour, and at the same 
time of the deepest pathos, some- 
times rising to the height of tra- 
gedy. In this vein, we know of 
nothing more powerful than the 
journey of Hetty Sorrel in quest of 
her lover and betrayer, and the re- 
turn home of the miserable girl, 
dazed with suffering and shame 
and weariness, and the dull despair 
of absolute helplessness and ignor- 
ance. There is nothing more im- 
pressive or more tragic in the 
language. The latter works of 
this great writer are, to our mind, 
injured by too much philosophy 
and the consciousness of being 
considered a public instructor ; but 
there are very fine and original 
creations of character in them all. 
Rosamond in ‘Middlemarch,’ and 
Gwendoline in ‘ Daniel . Deronda,’ 
are exceedingly powerful concep- 
tions, as is, perhaps the greatest of 
all, the wonderful Tito of the great 
Italian romance ‘Romola,’ where 
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there is somewhat too much of 
the dry bones of archzological re- 
search, but where the character of 
the handsome, poetic, crafty and 
self-seeking Greek is extraordinary 
in its relentless power. 

Another woman who has been set 
up by some writers on a pedestal 
almost as high—Charlotte Bronté, 
the author of ‘Jane Eyre’—lived 
and died before George Eliot was 
heard of. Any comparison between 
the two would be a mistake. The 
three books upon which Charlotte 
Bronté’s fame is founded were pas- 
sionate narratives of a woman’s 
mind and heart, pent up without 
outlet or companionship—reflec- 
tions of an individual being, ex- 
tremely vivid and forcible, but in 
no way, we think, to be compared 
with the far stronger, higher, and 
broader work which we have just 
discussed. There is but one strain 
of intense sentiment in these books 
—the desire of a lonely creature 
longing for its mate, an all-engross- 
ing thought which does not prevent 
the heroine from seeing everything 
around with wonderfully vivid per- 
ceptions, the eyes of genius, but 
which intensifies the sensations of 
solitude, and the vagrancy of the 
heart, into a force of passion with 
which perhaps no woman, either 
before or since, has expressed that 
yearning of the woman towards 
the man which formed part of the 
primeval curse, and which indeed 
has produced the greater part of 
all distinctively feminine distresses. 
The inevitable failure in dignity 
involved in this impassioned reve- 
lation has been forgiven to her on 
account of the force which it gives 
to her very remarkable books— 
which, it is only just to say, made 
an epoch among English works of 
fiction, more than did the works 
of George Eliot, though the latter 
were in every way greater. Emily 
and Anne Bronté have to some 
considerable extent shared their 
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sister’s fame—one with some reason, 
as the writer of the extraordinary 
and feverish romance ‘ Wuthering 
Heights,’ which in very painful- 
ness and horror made an impres- 
sion upon the mind of the public, 
greater perhaps than its intrinsic 
merits justify. Perhaps, however, 
it was as much the remarkable 
biography of Charlotte Bronté, in- 
volving those of her sisters, written 
by Mrs Gaskell, with a frankness 
of revelation new to the time, 
though sufficiently practised since, 
which brought this remarkable 
family under the observation of 
the world, and heightened the 
effect of all their literary perform- 
ances, raising the two secondary 
figures to something of the same 
level as Charlotte. Mrs Gaskell 


herself was also well worthy of 
note as a novelist, and, like the 
Brontés, belongs altogether, be- 
ginning and end, to the Vic- 


torian period. Their lives and 
works take up but a short part of 
these fifty years, but already Mrs 
Gaskell has fallen into that re- 
spectful oblivion which is the fate 
of a writer who reaches a sort of 
secondary classical rank, and sur- 
vives, but not effectually, as the 
greater classics do. Even for ‘ Jane 
Eyre,’ though it has a much stronger 
power of survival than ‘ Mary Bar- 
ton,’ it is necessary now to look in 
private libraries, or in the old-fash- 
ioned circulating libraries of our 
youth, where such last. And in- 
deed it would be a very profitable 
exercise for the gentle reader, when 
the moment comes when he (or she) 
goes to the seaside or any watering- 
place, to take along with his waters 
or his baths a course of the novels 
which belong to the happy days 
of the Victorian era—those days 
when society was purer and man- 
ners better—when the Queen was 
at the head of everything in her 
kingdom, its pleasures and its so- 
cial habits, as well as more serious 
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things, and when her Majesty’s 
potent example tempered every- 
thing, and kept the atmosphere 
more clear than it has been since, 
Circulating libraries in watering: 
places where Mudie is not yet 
supreme, and where books remain 
and accumulate, are the places to 
make sure of Mrs Gaskell, and 
even to bring one’s self once more 
under the more powerful spell of 
Lucy Snowe and Jane Eyre. 

We will not touch upon the 
living professors of this branch of 
literature, though their name is 
legion. But there are two who 
have also passed away into silence, 
who cannot, in presence of Dickens, 
Thackeray, and George Eliot, be 
put in the first class of writers of 
fiction, but who are wronged by 
that overshadowing greatness, and 
have a right to a first class of 
their own. Anthony Trollope and 
Charles Reade are enough, indeed, 
to have made a generation happy. 
This is one of the evils of a too 
great wealth of genius pouring 
upon us, as that fitful inspiration 
does, not in proportion to the 
time, but like that wind of greater 
inspiration still, which bloweth 
where it listeth, and in defiance 
of all laws of evolution. It is but 
the other day that Trollope was 
among us, telling us those stories 
of ourselves and our neighbours 
which, if never reaching any su- 
preme point of insight like Thack- 
eray’s, are so entirely like life, and 
the people we encounter, that we 
all found in his books a new circle 
of acquaintance, only so much 
more entertaining than those of 
flesh and blood, that we had their 
story presented concisely, and had 
not to follow it out in fragments 
through the years, and that their 
minds were as open to us as their 
acts, and more interesting. Amid 
all his groups of clerical people, 
what excellent company! The 
Grantleys in ordinary life would 
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not admit us to all their confer- 
ences as that pair do, with their 
anxieties for their family, and 
desire to see everybody belonging 
to them well established and com- 
fortable, their little mutual dis- 
approvals and criticisms, and im- 
patience with the foolish other 
people who will always take their 
own way,—the old Warden, so 
gentle, so persuadable, so immov- 
able ; and Elinor, almost as trouble- 
some as he. Mrs_ Proudie be- 
longs to heroic regions; she is 
a figure for all time: and there 
are touches in the tragic history 
of Mr Crawley, that martyr of 
poverty and mischance, and in 
Lady Mason’s strange unexpected 
crime ; and on the burlesque side, 
in that ludicrous tragedy of the 
unfaithful Crosbie, and his lady 
Alexandrina, which go to the very 
height of imaginative portraiture. 
When our grandchildren want to 
see us, as they surely will, in our 
habit as we lived, they will find 
the England of Queen Victoria’s 
reign in Anthony Trollope’s books 
with an admirable distinctness and 
reality which perhaps they will 
find nowhere else : for he takes no 
uncommon types, develops no un- 
known lines of living, but is all 
for the common strain of his 
generation, and draws it as it 
lived. Amid such a crowd of 
persons there must be some less 
well executed than the others ; 
and it is not to be asserted that 
the strain of a life’s work, which 
was never the work of a student, 
but done with a continual accom- 
paniment of energetic living on 
his own part, was not sometimes 
felt. But the entertainment, the 
honest pleasure, the relief in hours 
of weariness, to be got out of 
Anthony Trollope’s novels is end- 
less, and their picture of society 
always animated and true. 

Charles Reade is at once less 
and more than his contemporary. 
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The spice of adventure, of excite- 
ment, and of extravagance in him 
belongs to a much higher imagina- 
tive level, but there is a corre- 
sponding failure in the common- 
places wherein Trollope’s strength 
lies. Charles Reade is a little im- 
patient of that everyday level. He 
loves to tell an exciting story, to 
blow a pleasure-yacht out to sea in 
the midst of the quietest social 
arrangements, and to interpolate 
a thrilling event between two dis- 
cussions of toilet, in the midst of 
a young lady’s difficulties of choice 
between two lovers. Sometimes 
he carries us away altogether to a 
desert island, and plays all kinds 
of pranks like a science-professor 
gone mad, yet he keeps us breathless 
all the same. The ‘Cloister and 
the Hearth’ is like a piece of 
medieval life transported bodily 
into the midst of us. It is in 
literature what Nuremberg is in 
art, a thing as real as the old city. 
We hear that his biographers have 
foolishly tried to enhance the glory 
of a writer never sufficiently ap- 
preciated, by the suggestion that 
‘Romola’ was more or less a pla- 
giarism from this wonderful book, 
than which surely there could be 
no more extraordinary mistake. 
It needs no such enhancement of 
interest. We should say, putting 
aside Sir Walter and ‘Notre 
Dame,’ that there is no other such 
historical novel. To open Reade’s 
masterpiece is to walk into a world 
of living folk, not in fictitious cos- 
tume or charged with archeological 
detail, but at home among their 
natural surroundings, all individ- 
ual, unconscious of our observation. 
His other works are full everywhere 
of the same easy grasp and power. 
He is apainter’s painter, if we 
may use the words, or rather a 
writer’s writer. The members of 
his own craft look on in delighted 
wonder when he takes his subject 
in hand. He treats it as it pleases 
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him, not as we others would treat 
it, but always with a grasp and 
easy power which of itself gives a 
keen pleasure. And this wilful 
strength makes him somewhat dif- 
ficult to characterise; it is quite 
as likely at any moment that it 
may turn to the fantastic as to the 
reasonable side, and it is even a 
little impatient of the intricacies 
of character-painting. We look 
back to the personages of his 
dramas without any warm indi- 
vidual feeling. We are deeply in- 
terested in them so long as they 
are in his hands, but they have no 
separate life, except, perhaps, in the 
case of David Dodd, the simple, 
faithful, generous sailor, whose 
beauty of nature makes even his 
impatient creator pause. To our 


own thinking, the story, one of 
his briefest, ‘ Love me Little, Love 
me Long,’ is one of the finest of 
Charles Reade’s productions; but 


we do not think that the public 
has confirmed that opinion. 

One great name the reader will 
perceive has been omitted, that of 
the late Lord Lytton, whose fame 
had risen before the beginning of 
these fifty years, although indeed 
the finest manifestation of his 
powers, the new beginning, inaugu- 
rated in this Magazine, which pro- 
duced ‘ The Caxtons,’ ‘ My Novel,’ 
and their successors, are all to the 
good and glory of the Victorian 
age. 

We cannot enter into any dis- 
cussion, which might be invidi- 
ous, of the existing novelists of the 
day. ‘Theabove have all concluded 
their work. They are from begin- 
ning to end of Queen Victoria’s 
reign, and their fame is of her day. 

One other development of liter- 
ature we must mention ere we 
close. It is that of criticism, espe- 
cially the criticism of art, and 
most especially the criticism of one 
who will interest posterity perhaps 
as much as any of the greatest 
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writers we have mentioned—to 
wit, John Ruskin. He is one of 
those who can never be dissociated 
from his works, or rather his works 
from him. They are all pervaded 
with a delicate personality—fas- 
tidious, generous, querulous, tender, 
cruel—the very soul of an imagi. 
native and susceptible being seeing 
everything through a glamour of 
genius and feeling, prejudice and 
prepossession. We cannot enter 
into his principles of art, which 
are too absolute and too caprici- 
ous to have had much living ef- 
fect-upon the art of his period, 
and in which he has mingled 
so much extravagance that the 
sober-minded have been as often 
revolted as the enthusiastic have 
been impressed. It is no doubt 
owing in some degree to Mr Rus- 
kin’s continued and eloquent par- 
tisanship that Turner’s great mer- 
its have been so universally and 
promptly acknowledged ; but on 
the other hand, it is perhaps equally 
owing to him that other artists, 
following the school once called 
pre-Raphaelite, over the creation 
of which he presided, have lessened 
their own fame by mannerisms and 
monotonies, which are not to be 
desired in Art, as they do not exist 
in Nature. But when that little 
has been said, there remains no 
name in modern English literature 
which we could less dispense with. 
One of the greatest masters of 
style who has ever employed Eng- 
lish speech, and who has employed 
it beautifully, worthily, with a 
thousand touches that go to the 
heart, though with some which 
tempt a smile, and some which 
have the gift to enrage the adver- 
sary, he is still exercising that 
gift, with perhaps something of an 
old man’s garrulity, and an extreme 
of gentle egotism which requires 
much tenderness on the part of 
the reader. But the tenderness 
happily exists, and this most fanci- 
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ful of old men eloquent does not 
appeal to it in vain. 

Space fails us to record as we 
ought the wonderful development 
of journalism and periodical writ- 
ing of all kinds which has taken 
Jace within these fifty years. 
The petty newspaper of the pro- 
yincial town, which Dickens made 
fun of at the beginning of the half- 
century, has dropped away into the 
obscurest regions, and half-a-dozen 
ambitious and influential organs of 
opinion have sprung up into its 
place. In London itself what a 
difference! Those correspondents 
that dart across the world at a 
moment’s notice to supply our 
breakfast-tables with the latest 
intelligence, sometimes by incred- 
ible feats of horsemanship, some- 
times at the risk of their lives, 
had no existence in those peaceful 
days—in which, by the way, there 
existed no telegraph to convey 
their messages; and, we might 
add—which is for us a less cheerful 
aspect of the subject—no wars to 
report upon! The devel>pment 
of the newspaper, and of the pro- 
fession of journalism, is indeed 
subject enough for as many pages 
as we have to devote to literature 
in general. And it is possible 
that, did we enter into the subject, 
we should have something more to 
say than admiration and wonder. 
It is a very responsible and dan- 
gerous business to prepare in haste, 
as must be done, a facile literature 
of every day, so abundant in quan- 
tity as to make a_ recognisable 
claim upon the time of those who 
feel bound to keep up with the 
opinions and sentiments of the 
day. To many such it becomes 
more and more all the» literature 
they can attain, and this is nota 
very comfortable outlook. But 
the level of good writing in the 
hewspapers is on the whole high, 
and represents a large amount of 
fine intellect and good training, 
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somewhat sacrificed for an inade- 
quate end. 

And in her Majesty’s reign there 
has arisen a genial power, a merry 
moralist who has whipped us many 
a rascal off the scene, and laughed 
down many a folly, and jeered im- 
partially at all political parties, 
and at the pets of fashion, and at 
the heroes of the crowd—but never 
failed, amid all its quips and jests, 
to give honour to the worthy, and 
never at the noisiest of its mirth 
mocked at goodness, or suggested 
any unclean thing or thought. 
We are proud to think that though 
he has had many imitators, and 
every foreign capital has something 
after his model, only within our 
own island could Mr Punch be 
what he is. 

We have crowded into these 
pages as complete a survey as pos- 
sible of the literature of Queen 
Victoria’s reign. Our Royal Mis- 
tress has as much honour of her 
subjects in this way as any mon- 
arch that ever sat on the throne 
of Great Britain before her. And 
let us not forget that to this 
abundant and noble literature the 
Queen has added certain sketches 
of her own which will not be 
the least sought after by poster- 
ity, and upon which some histo- 
rian of the future will no doubt 
seize with enthusiasm, making out 
from them, like a new Macaulay, 
a portrait which will be very de- 
lightful to the imagination,—the 
portrait of an ingenious and charm- 
ing sensibility and womanly sweet- 
ness, which with all the force of 
contrast will shine the more from 
amid the splendour of a throne; 
but which will not, as we know, 
do justice to the admirable good 
sense, the great experience, and 
all the statesmanlike endowments 
which fifty years of devoted work 
and ceaseless interest in all the 
concerns of her people have refined 
and developed in our Queen. 
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Time and revolution have in no 
way affected the mercurial excit- 
able nature of the Italians—they 
are the same impulsive people 
which they were in the middle 
ages. Witness the state of wild 
excitement the whole population 
was in when Verdi’s new opera 
was to be produced at La Scala. 
Had the great maestro been the 
hero of a hundred battles, return- 
ing from a successful campaign, 
his reception at Milan could not 
have been more enthusiastic, or 
the interest in him more intense. 
And here in Florence the one topic 
of conversation is the grand cere- 
monial which was observed when 
the new facade of the Duomo was 
uncovered in May: the glory of 
Santa Maria del Fiore has for 
many months occupied the Italian 
nation as the jubilee does our 
own. Nor, indeed, is the subject 
unworthy of this deep interest. 
It is a great event, after the lapse 
of five centuries, to have finished 
the noble design of Brunelleschi, 
which Michael Angelo would not 
pretend to surpass in St Peter’s— 


« To faro la sorella 
Pit grande gia ma non pit bella.” 


The completion of the /acciata 
of the Duomo has been the work 
of years, and it may also be said 
the work of the nation. From the 
day of its foundation, at the close 
of the thirteenth century, this 
cathedral has been regarded with 
affection by all the Italian nation- 
alities, and contributions towards 
its completion have poured in from 
the most distant parts, and from 
all classes of the nation. Would 
that a similar interest in the glory 
of our public monuments existed 
in England! When will our Par- 





liament emulate the language of 
the noble public decree by which 
the authorities ordered the build- 
ing of the cathedral—‘‘ We com- 
mand Arnolfo to make a design 
that may harmonise with the 
opinion of many wise men in this 
city and state, who think that we 
should not engage in any enter- 
prise unless we intend to make the 
result correspond with the noblest 
design which is approved by the 
united will of many citizens.” 

So the glorious work, undertaken 
in this noble spirit, and carried on 
by successive generations with the 
same reverential love, was at last 
completed, and in May the beau- 
tiful fagade was exposed to view. 
While the richest and most deli- 
cate tinted marbles have been 
used, great care has been taken to 
keep the new work in harmony 
with the other walls of the cathe- 
dral; and to ensure this, it was 
necessary to remove many of the 
old slabs of the infarsiata where 
the marble had been worn away 
by decay, or damaged by the in- 
fluence of the weather. It can be 
judged by this partial renovation 
how admirable was the effect of 
the whole when the coverings 
were removed. There was ex- 
posed to the admiring masses the 
‘‘lavoro di poesia,’’ a vast marble 
tracery of fruits, flowers, garlands, 
and wreaths, mingled with lovely 
faces, the work of innumerable 
sculptors and artists, who all un- 
dertook it as a work of love, 
many of them, like Settigagno, ac- 
cepting only his daily expenses. 
Nor was this  disinterestedness 
limited to the noble army of work- 
ers. The beautiful, rich, variegated 
marbles of Serravezza, Siena, and 
Prato were presented as a gift, 
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and even in many cases their 
transport was paid. Florence 
made every preparation for the 
great occasion: the Italian king- 
dom was represented there by all 
its various, and at one time hos- 
tile, nationalities, and interesting 
was it to see the crowds collect- 
ed in the City of the Lily in all 
that variety of costumes which 
has not yet disappeared in the re- 
mote provinces. From the wooded 
glens of the Apennines, even from 
the distant Alban hills and rugged 
Calabria, came pilgrims to glad- 
den their hearts by the sight of 
the crowning glory of Florence. 
Happy is it for a nation when 
its peoples possess a heart which 
beats quicker at the sight of the 
trophies and triumphs, not of war 
but of peace. 

Great men have always felt the 
importance of carrying out great 
national works. The whole of 
Europe bears testimony to the im- 
perialism of Rome. The great 
Napoleon well understood this 
when he carried out his gigantic 
plans without and within the walls 
of every city he conquered. Even 
Napoleon III., wherever he dwelt, 
left behind him some monument 
of noble design. He felt that— 
“From works like these a nation’s glory 

springs ; 
These are imperial acts, and worthy 

kings.” 
It is true that Paris, by its charges, 
lost greatly in its historic in- 
terest and associations, when its 
old streets of shabby dilapidated 
houses were cleared away by the 
master-hand of Haussmann; but 
it must be conceded that light 
was let into dark and noisome 
places. And buildings, if not of 
much architectural beauty, at least 
on a grand scale, replaced dilapi- 
dated tenements, whose only beauty 
was derived from the ravages of 
time and the overgrowth of ages. 
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The admirers of Prout may mourn 
over the sacrifice of picturesque 
decay, but, on the whole, the 
change is for the better. It is one 
of the many lamentable results of 
the new Republic in France, that it 
seems to have taken all good taste 
and all interest in the past out of 
the people. No improvements are 
now carried on, whole edifices as- 
sociated with the glories of France 
are permitted to fall into decay. 
Monsieur Grévy presiding over the 
destinies of a nation whose history 
is full of the glorious traditions of 
a long line of kings, is not a more 
striking proof of the change in the 
spirit of the nation, than the ruins 
of the Tuileries, which remain as 
a memorial of the wild excesses of 
the populace, where ‘‘ dust to dust’’ 
applies to the proudest edifices as 
well as to their creators. 

The country in which at present 
there is the greatest demand for 
architects and builders is Italy. 
If new brooms do not always sweep 
clean, at any rate they sweep away. 
The two cities in which the work 
of destruction and construction are 
being carried on with untiring 
energy are Rome and Florence. 
In Rome a new city has been 
created on the Quirinal; huge 
squares, with rectangular streets, 
are intended by their names to 
render homage to the great deeds 
of the founders of Young Italy. 
On the Quirinal, fortunately, with 
the exception of the Baths of 
Diocletian, there has been little to 
destroy; and as at least 200,000 
have been added to the population 
since Rome was made the capital, 
this congeries of brick and rubble 
must be endured. Now there exist 
two distinct cities, as there are 
two distinct sovereigns, in Rome, 
and three Romes,—the Rome of 
the Vatican, the Rome of the 
Quirinal, the Rome of the Forum 
and Palatine. If Gibbon had ar- 
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rived in Rome at the present time, 
and found himself landed at the 
Central Station, we should not 
have enjoyed his vivid impressions 
of his first visit to the spot ‘‘ where 
Tully spoke and Ceesar fell.’’ It 
is now an almost universal regret 
that Florence was not made the 
capital of Italy. Never was a city 
better adapted by its site, its envi- 
rons, and its beauty, for the fulfil- 
ment of such a high design. On 
two sides wide plains extend, and 
on the other two the wooded 
heights of Fiesole and San Miniato 
afford abundant spots for charm- 
ing retreats for those who care to 
avoid the din of the city. What 
Florence might have become under 
such circumstances it is hard to 
say, for even as it is the town has 
expanded far into the Campagna, 
and many a villa has sprung up 
on the neighbouring heights. The 
impulse once given to change and 
restoration, the work of the re- 
formers is now being carried on 
vigorously ; but at Florence, un- 
like Rome, a strong public opinion 
has been developed, and Florence 
is divided into two camps,—these 
are the restorers, and the oppon- 
ents of all renovation. 

As to the merits of the material 
improvements in Florence there can- 
not be any question: from being 
a very ill-drained and at times a 
very unhealthy residence, it may 
be asserted, notwithstanding the 
letters which have appeared in the 
‘ Times,’ that there is no healthier 
city in Italy, or one where the 
municipality is more careful of 
the wellbeing of the population ; 
and we might in London take 
many hints from the municipal 
arrangements of Florence. On this 


no difference of opinion arises: 
but when we come to large sums 
to be expended on the restoration 
of noble historic buildings which 
meet us at every turn, and the 





demolition of many picturesque 
streets and houses, a wide field 
is open for discussion and contro- 
versy ; there is no limit to differ- 
ences in matters of taste. There 
are some who discover beauty 
where others only see discomfort 
and decay. The very dirt on a 
building is to many consecrated 
by Time. In the spirit of con- 
servatism, some wander abroad 
like Dr Syntax in search of the 
picturesque, and find a charm in 
crumbling, moss-grown, and wea- 
ther-stained walls; but others take 
a more practical view of life’s ways, 
and wish heaven’s light to pene- 
trate into gloomy and dark places, 
however prized they may be by the 
painter. They dislike being near- 
ly crushed in narrow streets, and 
to have to elbow their way through 
crowded passages; in fact, the 
majority who find their occupation 
and daily life in the classic city, 
and who think more about their 
offices and arrangements. than 
about the histories of the Medici 
and Stronzzi, such as these are 
grateful to the restorers who do 
not cling to the old associations 
with too tender a regard, and pre- 
fer material comfort to the romance 
of the past. Meanwhile, great 
changes have been made in Flor- 
ence, and still greater are contem- 
plated. As far as the reformers 
have yet gone there is not much 
to find fault with; but now is the 
critical time—change leads to 
change. If building can become 
a passion, so can removal. It is 
now proposed to take down the 
whole of the old buildings between 
the Mercato Vecchio and the Du- 
omo, with the object of opening 
out the Piazza del Duomo, so as to 
give a clear view of the cathedral 
and the baptistery from the west. 
And this will be still more strongly 
urged now that the new facade 
is open to view. Here, however, 
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the question arises whether beau- 
tiful effects are not enhanced by 
contrasts. It is not always true 
that ‘‘distance lends _ enchant- 
ment to the view.’’ There is 
much of beauty that can only be 
appreciated by the close observer. 
The detail of the beauty of the 
glorious edifices in the Piazza del 
Duomo will grow on the art 
student as he studies the works 
of the great masters. Let it be 
suppesed that all the streets and 
viales of Florence were cleared 
away—the public monuments and 
magnificent feudal: palaces left in 
solitary grandeur on the fair Cam- 
pagna—would they gain by this 
isolation? It is very doubtful. 
Granted that Sunium’s marble 
steep, and the Acropolis of the City 
of the Violet Crown, or the temples 
which throughout Greece are sit- 
uated on the mountain-tops, gain 
an interest by their loneliness ; but 
it is a different matter when the 
surrounding buildings sheltered 
the creators of these glorious edi- 
fices and were associated with 
their hourly walk and daily task. 
There is, however, nothing to fear 
if the work is executed on the 
principle laid down by Signor del 
Moro, who has charge of the archi- 
tectural works. ‘‘We must con- 
sider,’’ he says, ‘‘ all the conditions 
under which the great works of 
the old architects were construct- 
ed; and that it is probable in 
many cases the very confined space 
in which they were built was con- 
sidered in their design, and by 
increasing the space around them 
we may seriously belittle them.’’ 
And he adds very truly, that ‘in 
all these changes we must move 
very cautiously—in fact, that res- 
toration and even preservation, if 
we have to deal with beautiful 
subjects, whether in architecture 
or in painting, must be carried on 
with loving care, with a due ap- 
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preciation of the intent and merit 
of the author of the work to be 
restored. It must be a work of 
love and not of vanity.” 

In Florence, as at Venice and 
at Athens, Time is the improver 
instead of the destroyer. And 
this must never be forgotten by 
the restorer. He may, by endea- 
vouring to enrich colour and 
strengthen outlines for the sake 
of future generations, really be 
wantonly interfering with the 
master’s work. Sunshine in this 
clime paints instead of fading; 
and centuries have only given to 
Giotto’s tints a deeper loveliness. 
Wordsworth describes the Par- 
thenon of Athens as ruins scooped 
out of the bed of an Athenian 
sunset, when the light of each day 
adds to its beauty. Ruskin says 
that Venice, the City of the Sea, 
‘* defies the sands of the hour-glass 
as well as of the waves.”” And 
thus it is with Florence; it re- 
quires no mental effort to realize 
its glorious past, or to picture its 
historic interest, for palaces which 
date from the twelfth century 
stand as firm as they did in the 
days of their founders. It is, this 
which impresses the traveller with 
such a sense of reality as he strolls 
through the medieval streets. 
More than four centuries have 
passed since Brunelleschi laid the 
foundation-stone of the Pitti 
Palace, of which it has been well 
said no other can compare with 
the boldness and grand simplicity 
of its structure. And since that 
day not astone has been displaced. 
What scenes has that noble pile, 
with its cyclopean walls, witnessed ! 
—what great men have passed 


through its portals! what excit- 
ing events have been witnessed from 
its galleries! There is no apparent 
reason why for another four, or 
twice four, centuries it should not 
stand where it does. The Pitti 








‘ 


is not a solitary instance of a 
noble pile untouched by time. 
There is not a byway as well as 
a highway in the city which does 
not contain some edifice of equal 
interest to those who love to live 
in the past as well as the present. 

Thus it may be readily under- 
stood that the proposed recon- 
struction of the centre of Florence 
(the ‘‘Riordinamento del centro 
di Firenze’’) is a matter which is 
likely to give rise to every variety 
of opinion and difference of taste ; 
and it is to be hoped that nothing 
will be done hurriedly. The re- 
moval of the shops from the Ponte 
Vecchio is one of those changes 
which will distress the majority of 
the visitors to what Rogers calls 
‘* the fairest city of the earth.” 


«« Of all the fairest cities of the earth, 
None is so fair as Florence.” 


And he adds prophetically— 


“’ Tis the Past 
Contending with the Present.” 


And now we are in the midst 
of this contention. The restorers 
do not deny that the shops of old 
jewellery and quaint bits of fur- 
niture, stray relics of old families 
and bygone days, are most pictur- 
esque, or that the Ponte Vecchio 
as at present is one of the most 
interesting features of Florence. 
How highly it is appreciated, is 
proved by the bright ladies who 
block the thoroughfare even in 
the very early morning to ad- 
mire, to bargain, and occasionally 
to buy. The Ponte Vecchio to 
the ordinary tourist vies with the 
Duomo and the Uffizi in attrac- 
tiveness ; but this is precisely what 
the reformers complain of. They 
insist that the shops are an inno- 
vation on the original design of 
the bridge, that they are a serious 
obstacle to traffic, and interfere 
materially with the comfort of 
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catriage-way is thronged, and 
there is frequently confusion wor- 
thy of an Eastern bazaar. So seri- 
ous and dangerous has the bridge 
traffic become, that the authori- 
ties have at last, after the example 
of Scotland Yard, employed police 
to regulate it. The effect which 
would be produced by the aboli- 
tion of the shops may be judged 
by the effect of their removal from 
the gallery leading from the 
Uffizi to the Ponte Vecchio. It 
is now an open arcade, and we 
are told to admire the open arches; 
but for this it is required to cross 
to the south side of the river, and 
so it can scarcely be said that the 
change has been of any advantage. 

First in the plan of the Riordi- 
namento, comtes the Mercato Vec- 
chio (the market-place). From 
this already a number of dilapi- 
dated old houses and walls, cover- 
ed with the stains and fungi of 
ages, have been removed, and the 
Palazzo Vecchio, of which Pulci 
wrote— 


«“ Al monde é alimento 
Ed ad ogni altra piazza il pregio scena "— 


is certainly cleaner for their re- 
moval, but this is all that can 
be said in favour of the change; 
for these old residences and quaint 
irregular constructions have (as 
the graceful observer and writer 
of ‘Walks in Italian Cities’ said) 
greatly added to the charm of the 
place; and now it is proposed to 
sweep the whole away, and with 
them many a time-hallowed asso- 
ciation. The Via Pelliciera, where 
Benvenuto Cellina was taught his 
marvellous art, which added to the 
value of gems considered priceless, 


[June 


pedestrians where there is scarcely 
any foot-pavement; for, as Lord 
Dalling remarked of Paris half a 
century since, the ‘‘city is only 
paved for the aristocracy.” The 
effect of the shops is, that the 
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and a lustre to the most refined 
gold, is doomed; and the Via 
Calimala, the street of the ‘‘ Beau- 
tiful Fleece,’’ for the mames of 
streets indicated in those days the 
guild to which they belonged— 
all this it is intended to remove 
in order to form a great central 
square, which will undeniably add 
to the salubrity, but must detract 
from the beauty of the city. It 
seems from the report which has 
recently been published, that these 
changes have been contemplated 
for twenty years. In that space of 
time it might be supposed some- 
thing definite would have been ar- 
rived at. Such, however, is far from 
being the case. The discussion is 
as lively as ever: as has been re- 
marked, this state of things is 
likely to continue, for the simple 
fact that the comprehensive scheme 
would require a_ great outlay. 
George Herbert calls building a 
‘‘sweet impoverishing,’’ and ‘‘ de- 
molition”’ is little less expensive 
an amusement. 

From the financial report of the 
Public Works Committee, which 
was issued at the close of last year, 
it would appear that the estimate 
for all the improvements, altera- 
tions, and restorations was six mil- 
lions of lire—about a quarter of a 
million sterling. This does not 
seem a large amount to expend on 
the development of a great city; 
but it is much to lavish on esthetic 
experiments at a time when the 
taxation amounts to 30 per cent 
on all incomes. (Young democra- 
tic monarchies are not created for 
nothing!) In the report alluded 
to, the principles laid down for the 
guidance of the restorers are ex- 
cellent. It says, that where there 
exists any personal or historic in- 
terest in any house or site, it 
should not be interfered with un- 
less it is to add to the solidity of 
the former, or the advantage of 
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the latter. But it may be remark- 
ed that their principles, like the 
Frenchman’s, are not borne out by 
practice. For instance, the house 
of Dante was certainly in a_very 
dilapidated state; but it might 
have been propped up, and many 
future generations would have 
looked on the walls within which 
the great master wrote the ‘ Divina 
Commedia.’ And the interest of 
the house was not limited to Dante; 
For two centuries it was occupied 
as a wine-shop, in which all the 
illustrious Florentines congregated, 
amongst whom were Michael An- 
gelo and Benvenuto Cellini. The 
great Italian taverns of the middle 
ages were like our own in the last 
century, the clubs of the day, 
where statesmen, artists, wits and 
scholars, youth and age, resorted. 
Until quite recently Dante’s house 
was left unchanged: it has now 
actually been rebuilt—it may be, 
in strict accordance with its ori- 
ginal plan, but to the entire loss 
of all that made it interesting. 

The house of Dante, preserved 
for so many centuries, is only one 
of the numerous instances of the 
interest taken by the Italians in 
their historical associations. The 
taste for renovation, or as many 
call it for destruction, dates from 
the period of United Italy, when 
the old ideas were supplanted by 
the new. There is a remarkable 
cook-shop in the Mercato Vecchio, 
which has been in existence for 
five centuries. That is a long 
period to have enjoyed an un- 
equalled reputation for /rittatas, 
which men of all degrees have 
eaten there. Admirable specimens 
of majolica and curious cooking 
utensils decorate the walls of the 
shop; and next door is a tavern 
of equal antiquity, which the 
greatest as well as gayest of 
the Signori frequented. Well, all 
this is to be destroyed so soon as 
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any funds for the work of ruin 
are available. It is truly sad to 
think that in a very brief space of 
time this interesting district will 
be replaced by a large square, with 
probably a statue of Garibaldi or 
Cavour in thecentre. The Ghetto, 
or Jews’ quarter, containing a great 
number of architectural gems, and 
picturesque points of view such as 
artists love to paint and Ruskin 
to describe, has been closed ‘long 
since, preparatory to its destruc- 
tion. Here the very progress of 
decay may be watched; for now, 
uncared for, the storm can beat 
into the deserted dwellings, and 
partially anticipate the hand of 
the destroyer. It is even doubt- 
ful whether a great portion of the 
Via Calsaioli will be spared—a 
street where Donatello and Michel- 
ozzi laboured for the love of art 
and the rivalry in beautiful work- 
manship. If all these outward 
and visible signs of the illustri- 
ous past are to be removed, it 
will be a great price to pay even 
for a freer and grander view of 
the Duomo and the noble sister 
edifices. 

As Florence was not destined to 
be the permanent capital of the 
new Italy, it is greatly to be re- 
gretted that for a short time it 
was so considered ; for the Floren- 
tine imagination expanded, and 
with it all the plans for the crea- 
tion of a city worthy of such a 
grand future. The owners of land 
indulged in the most extravagant 
expectations. Florence was to be 
known, not as the City of the 
Lily, but the City of the World. 
During the brief period of its pride, 
large fortunes were realised ; half 
the old city walls were levelled, to 
afford room for the new capital. 
So when the royal migration to 
Rome was an accomplished fact, 
there was much grief among the 
speculators and those who pre- 
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ferred materialism to the beauti- 
ful. But much joy was felt by 
the few who find happiness in 
things of beauty and graceful asso- 
ciations ; for these had been sad- 
dened at the thought of the Arno 
flowing through streets of uninter- 
esting modern buildings, and the 
many slopes of Fiesole covered 
with suburban villas. The change 
was indeed welcome to such who 
love Florence, as Florence only can 
be loved by those who have long 
dwelt within view and beneath the 
shadow of the Duomo. 

The traveller who has time to 
make himself acquainted with Flor- 
ence, and now moves on to Rome, 
will rejoice that the nominis um- 
bra has spared the beautiful city, 
when he sees the degradation to 
which Rome is subjected. Happy 
those who visited Rome before it 
was Haussmannised, and miles of 
edifices of hideous monotony re- 
placed the ruins of the Empire, and 
peopled the ortce classic solitudes ! 

No longer can the student ‘‘ with 
beating heart roam o’er the haunt- 
ed ground,”’ picturing the glorious 
past. With the temporal power 
the home of our youth has been 
swept away: no more shall the 


“ Orphans of the earth now turn to thee, 
Lone mother of dead empires.” 


Where the widowed mother sat 
is a vast metropolis, which in all 
probability will extend in time to 
the very foot of the Alban hills. 
So, on.the whole, all classes except 
the speculators may be satisfied 
that Florence has been left alone; 
and we must only hope that the 
restorers will move with caution. 
Let them take warning from the 
severe judgment which has been 
passed on the restoration of the 
palace of the Doges and the Bas- 
ilica of San Marco at Venice. The 
facciata of the Duomo is unde- 
niably so admirable a work that 
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every confidence can be placed in 
the Florentine taste. It is very 
gratifying to know that a most dis- 
tinguished Englishman, Mr Temple 
Leader, who many years since 
occupied a conspicuous position in 
the House of Commons, and who 
possesses a thorough knowledge of 
classic art and the keenest appre- 
ciation of the beautiful, is a pro- 
minent member of the Improve- 
ment as he was of the Facciata 
Committee. The principle, al- 
ready mentioned, laid down by 
these gentlemen, that where there 
is a work of genius or any edifice 
remarkable and picturesque it 
should be preserved, is admirable ; 
but then this very question of 
preservation requires grave consi- 
deration and excellent judgment. 
‘Many a picture has been injured 
by the process of cleaning, and in 
giving solidity to a fabric its char- 
acter often suffers; so all buildings 
associated with the past should at 
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all times be touched with a loving 
hand. An architect who is a mere 
builder too frequently is a failure. 
A restorer must not only be ex- 
perienced in his craft, but full of 
poetic sentiment—if not an artist, 
at least rich in artistic feeling. 
Let it be remembered that Time, 
the destroyer, frequently invests 
objects with an additional beauty 
and charm: incongruities which 
architects denounce may be prized 
by the painter and the poet; regu- 
lar features are not always those 
which touch the heart. May the 
restorers of Florence proceed with 
care. As yet they have done little 
to arouse adverse criticism, and 
much to win universal admiration. 
Let them continue their labour in 
the same spirit of love and rever- 
ence, and Florence will ever re- 
main worthy of the name of The 
Beautiful. 

LAMINGTON. 
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JOYCE. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE tableaux had taken place to 
everybody’s satisfaction. There 
had been much applause, and 
Joyce had been called for to receive 
the thanks of the audience ; but all 
muffled up in a dark cloak in which 
she had figured as one of Queen 
Margaret’s travelling retinue, she 
had not revealed anything to the 
amused look of the gentlemen and 
ladies who were spectators, except a 
dark and indistinct outline against 
the light. When the others, throw- 
ing off the veils and cloaks in which 
she had enveloped them, joined 
their friends in the drawing-room, 
which was to Joyce the emblem of 
everything that was most splendid 
and beautiful in the world, she 
stole away, getting her hat from 
Merritt’s room. Merritt would 
gladly have detained her for a gos- 
sip afterwards; but Joyce, though 
she told herself with an angry 
humility, which was more stinging 
than pride, that it was Merritt 
who was her equal and not Greta, 
would not stay. She went out 
into the silence of the night, hear- 
ing the voices of the company, with 
a keen desire to know what they 
were saying, and to share in the 
enjoyment which imagination rep- 
resented to her as so much more 
delightful than any kind of social 
intercourse she had ever known. 
Joyce felt this sharp and keen 
sensation which she said to her- 
self was not envy. Oh no, no! 
for envy is unkind, whereas she 
desired no harm, but only good 
and every pleasantness to the de- 
lightsome company where there 
were so many whom she was fond 
of; but only a forlorn conscious- 
ness of her own position as one 


who could not get access there, yet 
was at home nowhere else. No; 
all that youthful folly about Lady 
Joyce was nonsense, she knew. 
She would never be Lady Joyce, 
never find a place in the Queen’s 
Court, or among the people who 
are grand and great, and the flower 
of the land; but yet there was her 
place, and nowhere else was she at 
home. She did not venture to say 
this to herself, yet the thought 
was in her mind as she stepped 
out with a sigh down the terrace- 
steps, leaving the lights blazing, 
and the voices, so refined, as she 
thought, and delightful, rising in 
a soft tumult behind. She was 
tempted to steal along the terrace 
to an open window, to hear what 
they were saying, to peep in 
for a moment out of the gloom. 
But Joyce would not, could not 
do this thing. The temptation 
wounded her pride even while it 
moved her. What! she, Joyce, 
go and peep and listen, like a 
housemaid in a play! No, no; 
though they were so sweet, though 
they drew her as if with a magnet 
—no, no. She turned round reso- 
lutely away from that snare. On 
the other side the housekeeper’s 
room was shining too, and there 
was quite a fine company there— 
the ladies’-maids so fine, and gen- 
tlemen in evening clothes, quite 
equal to anything that was to be 
seen in the drawing-room. Joyce 
flung her head high—not there at 
least! though with a keen pang of 
self-humiliation she felt that there 
everybody would think was her 
appropriate place. But the fine 
ladies’-maids were too fine for her. 
There was something in that. It 
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enabled her to feel a consolatory 
thrill of disdainful pride. 

When she had gone on a little, 
and reached the beginning of the 
avenue, a shadow shaped itself out 
of the darkness of the night, and a 
shawl, unnecessary and undesired, 
was quickly put upon her shoul- 
ders. ‘‘I was told to bring you 
this—and I’ve been waiting half 


an hour. Oh, keep it on, the 
night is chilly—to please me, 
Joyce.”’ 


‘¢Why should you make me do 
what I don’t wish, to please you ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, if it is what you don’t 
wish ; but consider that your health 
is of great consequence, and if you 
were to catch cold—or any unplea- 
sant thing——’”’ 

‘There could not be a better 
time,’’ said Joyce, ‘‘at the begin- 
ning of the holidays.”’ 

‘‘Has something gone wrong 
with you to-night?—you are not 
as sweet as your ordinary—oh yes, 
sweet always, sweet ever to me. 
But something has come over you. 
You are so merry about them some- 
times. You make me laugh, though 
I am not sure that it is right to 
laugh at the aristocracy—they have 
their difficulties, as we have ours.’’ 

‘‘] wonder at you! Wherein 
are they different >—the same flesh 
and blood, I hope—no better edu- 
cation, often not so good. What 
then? Who was it they referred 
to for everything to-night ?—to 
know all about the story and the 
history: the history of their own 
country, and we in sight of the 
very scene! Who did they come 
to ask from as if I were an oracle? 
and you say that knowledge is 
power——”’ 

“Yes, in a way, assuredly it is. 
There is a moral superiority ; there 
is a sense of true nobility “4 

‘¢Qh, stop, stop? In spite of all 
I tell you, if I had stayed there,” 
cried Joyce, with an indignant 
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sweeping motion of her arm to- 
wards the lighted windows, which 
now shone like faint stars in the 
distance, ‘‘ should I have been like 
them? They would have talked 
and been kind; they would have 
asked me questions. What would 
you like, Joyce?—a cup of tea? 
Have you seen these pictures, 
Joyce? What can we show her 
to amuse her? And a gentleman 
would have come forward and said 
something, looking as if he were 
afraid I would curtsey when I 
spoke to him, like one of the chil- 
dren! and there would be little 
looks at me as if it were wonderful 
I could behave myself. And the 
lady herself, who is all goodness— 
yes, she is all goodness !—would 
give me a glance after a while, 
or perhaps a whisper, Now, Joyce, 
run away. Why—why should it 
be—so little difference, and yet 
so much? To feel nothing but 
scorn at the thought they are our 
betters, and yet never to feel at 
ease with them!”’ Her foot gave 
an impatient mortified stamp on 
the ground, and her eyes, unseen, 
overflowed with hot and angry 
tears. 

‘« These are questions which are 
sometimes painful—but not neces- 
sarily so,’’ said the young school- 
master. ‘‘Take hold of my arm 
going down the avenue. Oh do! 
It is dark, and you might stumble, 
and the moon gives little light 
under the trees. And then, don’t 
you think I have a right to a 
little, just a little, kindness, more 
than everybody else? Well, then,” 
he went on in a satisfied tone, as 
Joyce, moved by this argument, 
conceded. the arm, though with 
some reluctance. ‘‘I will tell you 
all about it. It would be painful 
if it were not looked at from a high 
point of view. It is mortifying 
when there is no difference—when 
you are just as well instructed, per- 
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haps better, and acquainted with 
all the rules of politeness, and even 
etiquette, and all the rest of it.’ 
Joyce moved uneasily, impatiently, 
on his arm, and he had to hold her 
fast to retain it—‘‘to feel that 
there is a difference !’’ he went on 
hastily ; ‘‘and founded upon no- 
thing reasonable, upon no solid 
ground. For to call them our 
betters is folly. Wherein are they 
our betters? not in acquaintance 
with everything that is best—with 
literature, with science, with what 
Tennyson calls the long results of 
time.”’ 

‘‘If you think you are explain- 
ing, you are making a mistake,” 
said Joyce,—** you are only repeat- 
ing what I said.” 

The young schoolmaster laughed, 
but with confusion and a little re- 
sentment. ‘‘I am coming to the 
explanation,’ he said. ‘‘ For one 
thing, it’s against our dignity, 
yours and mine, that are just as 
good as they are, to take offence. 
It’s a pitiful thing to take offence.”’ 

He said ‘* peetiful,’’ and now and 
then made other betrayals in ac- 
cent of his northern origin; but 
that was nothing, for some of the 
gentlemen did the same. This 
thought flew through Joyce’s mind 
with the rapidity of light, followed, 
like its attendant shadow, by an- 
other, a painful, hateful conscious- 
ness of this involuntary proof of 
the differences which they were 
discussing. The gentlemen! Why 
or how this distinction, which she 
herself made without knowing? 
In the darkness, unsuspected of 
her companion, who was going on 
quite easily, she blushed to her 
hair, to her heels, with a glow all 
over her. 

‘¢ But we must reflect,’’ he said, 
**that in this world there must al- 
ways be a certain sacrifice to ap- 
pearances. And it’s more lovely 
and of good report to keep up 


different grades. Abstract justice 
is one thing, but far-seeming also 
has to be considered. An aris- 
tocracy is a gracefulthing. People 
like us, that consider these mat- 
ters, may well consent to keep it 
up for the beauty of it. We cul- 
tivate flowers for the same end. 
It would be more profitable to fill 
all the garden beds with cabbages 
or gooseberries. We yield that 
for beauty, and we yield the other 
too. And then you and I, Joyce,” 
he said, pressing her arm, ‘we 
have the advantage or the dis- 
advantage, whichever you like to 
call it, of belonging to an excep- 
tional class.’’ 

Here again a murmur made it- 
self heard in Joyce’s mind. Did 
he? For herself she made no 
question. She put him in her 
mind beside Captain Bellendean— 
the Captain, as everybody called 
him—and her brain grew con- 
fused. But Halliday continued, 
with an equable sense of giving 
instruction, which confused her 
more and more. 

‘«We are, so to speak, every- 
body’s equal,’’ he said. ‘‘ We are 
probably superior to most of these 
people, but we are not going to 
compete with them in their way. 
There is no doubt that we are 
superior to the other classes, who 
cannot, in any manner, hold their 
own with us, except just by sheer 
force of money, or something of 
that measurable kind. We have 
therefore a rank—a rank, Joyce, 
that is by itself, that is becoming 
more and more acknowledged 
every day. 

He pressed her arm as he spoke, 
and she, wildly roving in her mind 
through every kind of by-way of 
thought, did not like it, but made 
no sign, restraining herself, an- 
swering nothing, which was not 
Joyce’s way. She was thus caught 
and attached to reality, while her 
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mind went wandering through 
space, in no way agreeing in the 
supposed triumphant argument of 
his — sometimes flashing a con- 
tradiction upon him which he 
could not see; chafing at the 
restraint ; eager to throw him off, 
yet not doing so; held fast by 
circumstances and her fate. 
‘‘When you and I set up to- 
gether, Joyce,’’ he said, clasping 
her arm closer, ‘‘ which I hope 
will be soon, for I’m weary wait- 
ing—when you and I have our 
home together, we'll have a home 
where any one may be proud to 
come to; where every meal will 
be a feast, and nothing spoken of 
or thought of that is not high— 
above the ideas of the common. 
We'll have nothing common there. 
We'll talk of the grandest things. 
We'll be better than princes or 
kings; and by-and-by, when the 
world’s a little wiser—as we're 
making it wiser every day—when 
a great statesman comes to Mid- 


Lothian, or a great scholar or a* 


poet, it’s you and me he'll come to. 
We'll not have grand rooms to 
put him in, but it’s with us he’ll 
find the minds to understand him. 
Even now, if Tennyson were to be 
up yonder,’’—he pointed back to 
the house—‘‘ would he care for 
them, who could not quote a line 
he ever wrote, or us, who could 
say—what could we not say ?—all 
his poems, I believe, between you 
and me.”’ 

At this Joyce laughed aloud 
with a sudden burst of ridicule. 
‘«Do you think he would care to 
hear his own poems? I think he 
would rather go up to the house, 
where nobody would be afraid of 
him.” 

‘‘ Afraid of him! why should 
we be afraid? I hope our manners 
are good enough for—as good 
as ” 





‘¢Oh, what do you mean about 
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manners? doesn’t that just prove 
what I say >—we should be afraid 
of him. We could quote all his 
poems one after another. What 
would he care for that? Miss 
Greta, that knows none of them; 
except perhaps the Queen of the 
May, would please him better. 
Why? Oh, how can I tell you? 
but J know it / She would know 
the people he knows; and, don’t 
you see, when you speak about 
manners, that alone shows 
Oh yes, we are different, and that is 
the truth. We may know more— 
and we might know double again, 
and it would not make any differ- 
ence. There is more in it than 
that.” 

‘¢ Yes, there is money in it, if 
that is what you mean,”’ said the 
schoolmaster, scornfully. 

‘¢ That is not what I mean; but 
it’s true—there is money in it—and 
beautiful rooms, and people that 
have lived in them all their life, 
and their fathers before them, and 
that are used to be the best wher- 
ever they go. We say we're the 
best, but we’re not used to it. It 
is in our thoughts, but not in 
other people’s. Oh, there is a 
difference! I feel I don’t belong 
to the cotters’ houses, but I am at 
ease in them: and in the farmers’ 
I feel—oh, a little queerish, as if 
I were smiling at their money and 
their notion that they were better 
than me—superior as you say. 
But in Bellendean I would be 
awkward and blush. I would say, 
Thank you, mem, or sir. Perhaps 
I could talk better than the rest 
if I were to try-——”’ 

‘¢ You could—you could.” 

‘*What would that matter?’’ 
cried this stern philosopher. ‘I 
would be just Joyce Matheson 
among them all. But here I’m 
not Joyce Matheson, I’m—any- 
thing. I’m Desdemona, or even 
I’m Lady Joyce, as 
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granny says. I’m no match for 
any but a prince—oh, Andrew! 
—what I meant to say was that 
in my thoughts I’m a grand lady, 
but in Bellendean, nobody—no- 
body! a little schoolmistress, a 
little country girl.’’ 

‘*] know what you mean,” he 
said, recovering the hand she had 
drawn from his arm. ‘‘ But if you 
love me, Joyce, I’m prince enough 
for anything,’’ he said in a lower 
tone. 

This touch of feeling suddenly 
coming in silenced Joyce. She 
made no reply. Love had been 
little talked of between them. 
They had thought more of Shake- 
speare and the poets generally, 
and of that culture which levels 
all distinctions, and makes of those 
who are engaged ‘‘ in tuition’ the 
superiors of the world. There was 
always this strange question, too, 
so little explicable, of class distinc- 
tions, which contradicted all theo- 
ries, and set culture aside as if it 
meant nothing. They were both 
aristocrats by birth, holding fondly 
to the doctrine of a superior race, 
but feeling also a wistful, nay, 
sometimes angry, wonder why 
their own special affinities for 
that race were not more justly 
recognised. 

‘« After all, the class that we be- 
long to is the greatest of all,’’ said 
Halliday. ‘‘ The greatest men have 
come out of it. The peasant is a 
kind of king. He has nothing to 
do with money-making, and poor 
sordid trades. He digs his bread 
out of the soil. However we may 
get up and up, we have no reason 
to be ashamed of him. In the cot- 
tages you are at your ease, you 
said———”’ 

‘«But not because I belong to 
them,”’ cried Joyce, with a flash of 
her eyes. ‘‘ If I did, I would not 
say so; it would be natural. But 
I don’t: I belong to nobody: if 


I were a peasant, I would be a 
peasant and nothing more; but I 
am nobody, and I think and think 
—and sometimes I have silly 
dreams.”’ 

He tried again to take her hand. 
‘*Not silly, perhaps,’’ he said; 
‘‘the world is before us. I see 
nothing that we might not do— 
you and me together, Joyce.” 

You and me together! This 
was not what she was thinking of. 
The vague exaltation and vaguer 
hope which sometimes swept her 
up to heights unknown had noth- 
ing to do, it must be confessed, 
with Andrew Halliday. She drew 
herself apart from him, on the 
evident ground that they were 
emerging from the darkness of the 
avenue into the bright moonlight 
at the park gates. The village 
street opened beyond, with various 
groups about enjoying the fresh- 
ness of the night. The women 
were out at their doors; a knot of 
men smoking their pipes and talk- 
ing in their slow rustic way, stood 
together at a corner. Without a 
doubt, there were two or three 
pairs, not so bashful. as Joyce, tak- 
ing advantage of the moonlight. 
But it was in conformity with 
Halliday’s principles as well as 
her own to maintain the loftiest 
decorum. They walked down side 
by side, with quiet gravity and 
propriety, talking of what Mr 
Halliday called ‘‘ the topics of the 
day’’: the success of all the fes- 
tivities in honour of the Captain’s 
return, the Captain himself and 
his character, and other cognate 
subjects,—a kind of conversation 
which anybody might have listened 
to with edification. Indeed, even 
in the avenue, where it was dark, 
and Joyce’s arm was in that of her 
lover, the talk had not been any 
drivel of love-making, as the read- 
er knows. But Joyce had not 
said a word to him of the excite- 
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ment which lay deep at the bottom 
of her heart. She had never said 
a word to Halliday of the com- 
motions which the thought of her 
possible origin awoke ; and of Col- 
onel Hayward and his strange 
questions and looks she had said 
nothing. All this was kept a secret 
from her lover ; she kept it jealous- 
ly, but she could scarcely have told 
why. 

Old Peter Matheson stood at 
his door, in the full light of the 
moon, which threw all the rough- 
nesses upon his surface into 
shadow, as if he had been a moun- 
tain. He was a mountain in his 
way, or rather an angular tall old 
his face seamed as with 
torrents. The moon subdued the 
high colour, the deep frosty-red 
and russet-brown of his weather- 
beaten countenance, and made his 
scanty circle of white locks like a 
silver crown. He was standing in 
the middle filling up the doorway, 
with a lordly indifference to his 
wife, who stood spying at the 
moonlight from under his arm. 

‘¢Yon’ll be them,” Janet had 
said, as the two slim figures sud- 
denly rose out of the white dis- 
tance. 

‘¢ How can ye tell it’s them? It 
might be onybody,”’ said Peter, in 
his deep voice. 

‘¢Wha would it be but them? 
It’s no the Captain and some young 
ledd y—therefore,’’ said Janet, ‘‘ it’s 
bound to be our twa. There’s 
nae ither twa like them. And I 
would ken our Joyce at ten mile.” 

Peter grumbled something about 
the impossibility of seeing any- 
thing except the hills or the sea at 
ten miles, and about the nonsen- 
sical character of her remarks gen- 
erally. But with a swelling at his* 
old heart which almost brought 
the water to his eyes (not hard to 
do), decided that she was right, 
and that Joyce could be distin- 
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guished as far as mortal vision 
would carry. The way she stepped, 
the carriage of her—like a lady! 
she was just like the Queen ! 

‘*Sae it’s just you. I was 
thinking nae ither pair would 
move along like twa steeples, nae 
nearer. Come away. It’s a bonnie 
night, but I’m wantin’ my supper. 
I canna fill my wame with the 
moonlicht, like you twa.’ 

‘‘Is it late, grandfather? I 
might have known it was late, as 
it’s so dark, or would be but for 
the moon.”’ 

‘*Na, na,’’ said the old man, 
with a laugh as deep and bass as 
his voice; ‘‘it wasna to be ex- 
pected you should mind. We’re 
no lookin’ for impossibilities. But 
there is a fine smell of stoved 
ta’aties. Your granny is a woman 
that loses no time.”’ 

‘‘Now that they are come,” 
said Janet from within, ‘‘ come 
in, come in to your supper. Dinna 
stand and chatter there.’ 

The supper was simple enough. 
There were oatcakes and cheese on 
the table, a large dish of stoved 
potatoes, steaming and savoury, 
and a jug of milk. The potatoes 
were a feast for a king; the steam 
of them rose like domestic incense 
to the dim roof. The table was 
set as far from the fire as possible, 
the door left open, the moonlight, 
silver to the threshold, stopped 
about a yard within, drawing a 
clear line of separation. between 
its intense ethereal whiteness and 
the ruddy light of the little lamp. 
Joyce sat facing the moonlight, 
looking out across the homely 
table into that mystic world out- 
side: . conscious of the contrast 
between the little human group, 
so well defined and distinct, the 
smoky lamplight on their faces, 
and the great universe beyond, 
all filled with spiritual light, with 
moving shadows and subdued voices 
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—mystic, mysterious. Now and 
then a step passed, the line of some 
flitting figure crossed the doorway, 
and sometimes a cheerful voice 
called ‘*Good-night’’ at them in 
passing, while the talk went on 
within. 

‘* Weel, and did a’ yon nonsense 
come to pass, and were ye satis- 
fied ?’’ Janet asked. 

‘‘Yes, granny; pretty well. 
Everybody was pleased.’’ 

‘Except yoursel’, ye exacting 
thing! They wouldna do just a’ 
ye told them, that would be the 
cause.’’ 

‘«J’yce is a lass that likes her 
ain gait. Ye manna gang into it 
wi’ your eyes blindfold, Andrew, 
my man.”’ 

“‘Yes, they did what I told 
them, granny. But the Scots 
maidens could hardly be distin- 
guished from the Saxon maid- 
ens, which was a mistake; and we 
could not get anything like right 
costume, there was so little time. 
But they knew no better,’’ said 
Joyce, with a slight inflection of 
contempt; ‘‘they were quite 
pleased.”’ 

‘*And that is a very difficult 
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question,’’ said the schoolmaster, 
**Do you think there would be 
much difference at that early 
period ?”’ 

‘*What!”’ cried Joyce, lighting 
up, ‘‘ between the Saxon ladies 
that were with the Athelings, that 
had been in a Court, and the wives 
of the wild Picts, or whatever they 
were—for history knows little of 
them—on the other side! ”’ 

‘¢And what were you?” said 
Janet, while Peter burst into one 
of his long, derisive, admiring 
laughs, with a ‘‘ Hearken to her!” 
which brought the water to his eyes. 

‘<I was nobody. I was a tire- 
woman. I was not thinking of me. 





I was in the lady’s train in her. 


journey, with a big cloak of the 
Captain’s,’’ said Joyce, permitting 
herself to laugh. 

‘‘And wherefore no’ a Scot’s lady, 
to wait upon her in her kingdom,” 
said Janet, half offended. ‘‘ You 
have aye an awfu’ troke with thae 
English, as if you liked them the 
best.’”’ 

‘* How can she do that when she 
never kent ane ?’”’ said Peter, in his 
innocence. 

But Joyce made no reply. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Colonel Hayward was in waiting 
on the platform at Edinburgh when 
the morning express came in from 
the south. It was a lovely morn- 
ing. The unconventional freshness, 
as of a day still in its childhood 
and doubting nothing, was in the 
air, even in the grimy precincts of 
the railway station, where all was 
black -below, yet all fresh above. 
The sun shining, the air full of 
that keen sweetness which, even 
in a July morning, breathes in the 
air of the north. The platform 


was already full of people waiting 
for their friends; and when those 





friends arrived, and came pouring 
from all the carriage doors, with 
the noise combined of a crowd and 
a train, the Colonel was confused 
by the din and numbers. Though 
he had the habit of command, and 
could have made his authority felt 
in a moment had they been soldiers 
under him, he was pushed out of 
his way by women and children and 
railway porters, without power of 
assisting himself; and therefore it 
was not till most of the passengers 
had poured out of the train, that 
he got to the particular object of 
his search—a small, very bright- 
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eyed woman, who stood in the door 
of the carriage she had travelled 
in, looking out calmly upon the 
confused scene. She was not 
grimy, as most of the passengers 
were, or untidy with the night’s 
travelling,’ or hurried and _flus- 
tered as everybody else was. She 
stood quite calmly looking down 
from the height of the doorway, 
quite patient and composed. She 
knew that the Colonel would come. 
She knew that he was not very 
good at pushing his way, there- 
fore she possessed her soul in 
patience, making no fuss, showing 
no anxiety about her box, calm, 
commanding the situation. ‘‘ Ah, 
here you are,’’ she said quietly, as 
he came up to her, stepping lightly 
down. ; 
‘‘ Have you been waiting long, 
my dear? ”’ 

‘¢Oh no; it didn’t matter. I 
knew you would come. I have one 
box, and I know exactly where it 
is. Don’t let us hurry. I don’t 
suppose there is any hurry.” 

‘*No—perhaps not,—but some- 
thing very serious, very serious, 
Elizabeth.” 

‘¢] supposed so, or you would 
not have sent for me. Wait till 
we get out of the noise. I could 
not hear you, so what would be 
the use? We are going to a hotel, 
I suppose.’’ 

‘We are going to Bellendean, 
where I am staying. Don’t be 
surprised.”’ 

‘But I am _ surprised, Henry. 
To the great house you wrote to 
me about? full of ladies? You 
forget--——_”” 

‘*]_forget? No; I forget no- 
thing—all you have done for me, 
your kindness, your patience.” 

The little lady took him by the 
arm, with a look of alarm in her 
face. She had already sighted her 
box, and in the course of her dia- 
logue with her husband, had man- 
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aged telegraphically to secure a 
porter and a cab. Evidently she 
was of the order of women who 
take care of others, and do not 
expect to be taken care of. She 
led him towards the cab, as if a 
little afraid of his sanity. ‘‘ Where 
is he to drive to? tell him,’’ she 
said, keeping a close hold of the 
Colonel’s arm. She held him fast 
still, when they were seated to- 
gether, until they had got clear of 
the tumult of the railway station. 
‘* Now,”’ she said, ‘‘tell me. It 
must be something very much out 
of the ordinary when you talk of 


my kindness, Henry. My kind- 
ness!’” In this Mrs Hayward 
resembled old Janet Matheson. 


It was an offence to her to be 
praised in this way. 

‘My dear,” he said, ‘‘I am 
more perplexed than I can tell 
you. You will say I have often 
been perplexed before, when you 
saw little cause for it; and this is 
why I sent for you so suddenly ; 
for if anybody can bring light out 
of darkness, it is you.” 

‘¢ What is it? I am very willing 
to be sent for, Henry; the only 
difficulty is going to this house, 
when you know my principle, and 
how long I have kept out of all in- 
vitations and acquaintances.”’ 

‘*You that would shine any- 
where!’ said the Colonel, with 
the water in his eyes, ‘‘ and all 
for my sake.” 

She looked at him again for a 
moment with a sort of consterna- 
tion. ‘‘There you are making a 
mistake, my dear—for my own. 
Because I did not choose that 
there should ever be a remark.”’ 

He put his hand upon her arm 
with a heavy pressure. ‘‘ Eliza- 
beth, I am dreadfully perplexed ; 
but I think, if I am not wrong, 
that I have come upon the settle- 
ment of all that question ; of every- 
thing—of what has hung over us. 
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I think, my dear, that all is right 
—that all has been right from the 
very beginning.”” He stopped a 
little, and then added, drawing a 
long breath, ‘‘I never had any 
doubt of it myself.’’ 

A gleam, half of anger, half of 
fun, darted up into her bright 
eyes, and flashed like an arrow of 
light at him, which the good man 
did not even see, and which ended, 
on her part, with a quick laugh, in 
which there was a little amusement, 
a little excitement, though not very 
much expectation. ‘‘ You never 
had any doubt!’’ she said. Then 
she added, with a half sigh of im- 
patience—‘‘ Tell me all about your 
new discovery, and we’ll pull it to 
pieces and see if there’s anything 
in it. Have we a long drive be- 
fore us? Is there time to get it 
all out ?”’ 

‘*Plenty of time; and, oh, the 
comfort to know that you are here, 
and to be able totell you! I will 
do what you like best, Elizabeth. 
I will tell you all the facts, and 
then you can judge for yourself. 
I came to Bellendean, you know, 
nearly a week ago. There has been 
all sorts of things going on. Great 
dinners, and all the fine people of 
the county—and then the tenantry. 
It is a—a tidy estate—a number 
of tenants—not small farms like 
what we are used to, but men, you 
know, whom really I should have 
taken for country gentlemen—men 
paying big rents, and able to make 
speeches—and—and that sort of 
thing.”’ 

Mrs Hayward kept her eyes upon 
her husband’s face. She was used, 
it was evident, to long explanations, 
and expected them, and had learned 
that patience which comes of neces- 
sity. He knew this fact, that she 
always heard him out, and never 
interrupted him, as other people 
did. But what he did not know, 
was that a thrill of natural impa- 


tience, never altogether overcome, 
was in the veins of the little wo- 
man who sat by him, keeping him 
to the point with her eyes, never 
interrupting him in any other way. 
‘* Yes,’’ she said, when he paused 
to take breath: but that was all. . 

**Yes; and then, last of all, 
there was a supper to the labourers 
and cottagers. Well, no, not ex- 
actly last of all, for the last was 
the children’s entertainment—the 
school-feast we should have called 
it, but they don’t say school-feast 
here—a sort of gathering in the 
afternoon, you know, with a band 
and games, and tea in a great 
tent, and—you know?’”’ 

‘¢ Yes, I know what a school- 

feast is.”’ 
. ** Well! ’’—he drew a long breath 
now, and settled himself down in 
a manner which betokened, as his 
wife by long experience knew, 
that he was about coming to the 
point; but she could scarcely be- 
lieve it after so short a preamble. 
‘The first thing that happened 
was at the labourers’ supper: we 
were all walking about, and I for 
my part said a word now and 
then, while they were cheering 
Norman Bellendean—that he was 
a good fellow, you know, and all 
that—the sort of thing one would 
say at an affair of the kind, when 
you do think well of the fellow, 
you know, and get into the 
swim——_”’ 

‘“‘Yes?” said Mrs Hayward 
again. 

‘¢Well then. I had the very 
words in my mouth, when at the 
end of one of the tables, between 
an old man and an old woman, 
evidently cottagers, I saw—I de- 
clare to you, Elizabeth, my heart 
leapt into my mouth—I_ was 
choked, I could not say another 
syllable. I saw her as clear as I 
see you.”’ 

‘¢ Who did you see, Henry?” 
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««Joyce!’’ He got out the word 
with difficulty, and, taking out his 
handkerchief, fanned himself, puff- 
ing forth a hot breath of excite- 
ment. His bronzed face took a 
coppery tone in the heat of his re- 
awakened feelings ; and this time 
Mrs Hayward did not retain her 
usual calm. She repeated the cry, 
«Joyce !’’ with a tone of mingled 
astonishment and dismay—‘* Joyce! 
—then why in the name of heaven 
did you bring me here?”’ 

‘Stop a minute, stop a minute, 
Elizabeth : you have not heard all ; 
and how is it possible you could 
understand ?_ I have described her 
to you often. It was as if I saw 
her, exactly as I had seen her last 
—the same looks, the same age.”’ 

‘¢ You must be dreaming,’’ cried 
his wife, almost with anger. ‘‘ If 
she is living, according to all you 
have always said, she must be as 
old as I am——”’ 

Sudden indignation seemed to 
burst from her in these words. 
She grew red, she grew pale. The 
impatience, so entirely concealed 
before, showed now in every finger, 
in every limb, mingled with angry 
surprise. ‘If you have sent for 
me, disturbed me, exposed me, only 
to tell me this at the end—that 
you saw her--the same age as you 
saw her last! I hope she has a 
good reason to give for all the 
misery she has caused—but the 
same age!’’ Mrs Hayward gasped, 
and said no more. 

‘«¢ Ah,’’ said the Colonel, shaking 
his head, ‘* you don’t see, you don’t 
see! Nomore did I. I couldn’t 
say a word—I just stopped and 
stared—a young lady, clearly a 
lady, between the two old cottagers 
—and that look. Well! I came 
to myself, Elizabeth, and I thought 
it is just some chance resemblance, 
and I left the place: but disturbed 
—disturbed beyond what words 
could say. . I got little sleep—you 
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know how little sleep I get when 
I am upset.” 

‘«T know you think so,’’ said his 
wife, in an undertone. 

‘¢ But in the morning I felt calm. 
I said to myself that it must be some 
chance Of course there are 
people who are like each other all 
over the world. I knew myself, 
up in the Punjaub, a man—but 
that is neither here nor there. 
However, next day I was quite 
easy. I thought nothing more of 
it. And then there came the 
school-feast I told you of—well 
the thing that was the same asa 
school-feast, though they didn’t 
call it a school-feast, you know. 
I was walking about, thinking of 
nothing in particular, and of course 
it was daylight, and everything 
quite clear—when I saw that girl 
again.”’ 

‘*Qh, you call her a girl now!” . 
Mrs Hayward said, with that air 
of resentment which he did not un- 
derstand. He paused and looked 
at her with sudden anxiety. 

‘*You are not feeling poorly, 
Elizabeth? You are not over- 
tired? You are not oe” » ie 
could not say angry,-it seemed ri- 
diculous; but his attention was 
roused, and nothing but her health 
could be the cause, he thought, 
of her change of tone. 

‘*Go on!”’ she said, ‘goon. I 
am not feeling anything—but a 
wish to know what you mean.” 

There was a difference in her for 
all that. And if Elizabeth was 
going to fail him, what would be- 
come of him? He gave her a seri- 
ous, anxious, inquiring look. Then, 
in reply to an impatient movement 
on her part, continued— 

‘¢That’s not all. I went and 
asked Mrs Bellendean who she was 
—though I had scarcely breath to 
ask. Elizabeth—conceive what I 
felt when she turned round and 
called Joyce !”’ 
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** Joyce !—well I suppose you 
did not expect she had changed 
her name?’’ She said this sharply, 
then added, with an evident effort, 
‘*«My dear, I beg your pardon. 
I don’t wonder you were upset. 
Joyce—and it is a name one never 
hears. Did she—know you ?”’ 

‘‘Know me? _ She had never 
seen me, nor heard of me—how 
should she know me? And I was 
left for a long time in a state I 
can’t describe—wondering whether 
it could be a_ relation—God 
knows what I didn’t think! 
Everybody knew the girl. She 
was the schoolmistress, as it turn- 
ed out, but a lady every inch of 
her. Everybody liked her, con- 
sulted her, clustered about her. 
I heard nothing but Joyce, Joyce, 
wherever I turned.”’ 

Mrs Hayward’s impatience seem- 
. ed to have died away. She patted 
his arm with her small hand. 
‘*Poor Henry!’ with a tone of 
She had 


compunction in her pity. 
done him wrong, or else she had 


done wrong to Joyce. To Joyce— 
the very name, though she had 
heard it so often, was like an arrow 
quivering in her heart. 

‘¢ Elizabeth, all that is as noth- 
ing to what I am going to tell you 
now. I want all your attention. 
I have waited till you came: I 
haven’t even tried to think: I 
have said to myself, Elizabeth will 
know. Now you must give your 
mind to it, and te]l me what to do. 
Elizabeth this is the story I heard. 
Twenty years ago, just the date 
I’ve often told you—the date I re- 
member so well—you know, my 
dear, you know——_”’ 

‘¢ Yes, I know.”’ 

‘«Well!—Just then this girl’s 
mother came to Bellendean—all 
by herself—going north, it was 
thought. She was going to have 
a baby. ’’ The old Colonel here 
fella trembling, and his wife took 
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his hands and held them in her 
own, caressing them—two large 
brown tremulous hands—between 
her small white nervous ones. He 
leant back on her shoulder too, 
which was not half broad enough 
to support him. ‘‘ The short and 
the long is this : she had her baby, 
and she died. And the baby is 
Joyce—named after her mother; 
and there are clothes and letters 
to prove who she was——”’ 

‘*My poor Henry! God help 
you, my dear! You have seen 
them? it was—she?’’ 

‘* No—I haven’t seen them. [| 
I could think 
of nothing but you. You'll do it 
for me, Elizabeth? you'll see what 
you think. I—I couldn’t look up 
the old things. I—couldn’t—de- 
cide—I couldn’t-—”’ 

He could do nothing but tremble, 
itseemed,and falter out these broken 
words, and lean back upon her, the 
color going out of his face. She 
thought he was about to faint. 

‘Come, Henry, this will never 
do,’’ she said, quietly. ‘‘ Rouse 
yourself, my dear fellow — rouse 
yourself up. We will bear it to- 
gether, whatever it may be. And 
it doesn’t seem, so far as I can see, 
as if there would be anything new 
to bear.” 

‘‘If it was so. She never told 
me, Elizabeth—that anything like 
that could happen.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps she did not know. 
You have always said she was 
young and inexperienced. Oh, 
poor thing! poor thing ! ”’ 

He loosed his hands from hers, 
and suddenly threw his arms round 
her, enfolding her, with something 
like a sound of sobbing. ‘‘If it 
was fault of mine, God forgive me! 
God forgive me! But Elizabeth, 
my.dear! It has always been all 
right between you and me—as I 
felt sure all along.” 

Her bright eyes were for a mo- 
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ment dimmed too. She gave him 
a sudden light kiss upon his old 
cheek, and then softly detached 
herself. ‘‘ We will say no more 
about that just now. If all this is 
as you think, Henry, there is some- 
thing more important even than 
you and me—the girl.”’ 

‘Ah, the girl!” He spoke 
vaguely, as if his attention was 
not awake to this part of the sub- 
ject. ‘‘ You will see her,” he said, 
“the very living image—and then 
the name—just as she was the last 
time I ever saw her. Elizabeth: 
you will understand the kind of 
creature she was—the—the impet- 
uosity—the 1 

*¢ Don’t dwell on all that, or you 
will upset yourself again. See her! 
of course I willsee her. You don’t 
seem to realise what a wonderful 
change for her—and us too. But 
don’t you think it is you who ought 
to see her first and tell her—you 
who are, after all, the chief per- 
son 9 

**T!”’ he cried with dismay, in- 
terrupting her. ‘* Why the chief 
person? Did I ever set myself up 
as the chief person? We have gone 
along with each other, Elizabeth, 
in everything that has been done.”’ 

‘* Yes, but in the case of —Joyce,”’ 
she made a little pause before she 
said the name. ‘‘ Henry, Joyce, 
whether living or dead, must be 
yours—yours alone. She would 
have a right to complain if you 
left her to me.”’ 

He caught her again with an 
alarmed look by her arm. ‘‘Is 
there anything mine that is not 
yours too? Has there ever been 
anything of mine that was not 
yours? Don’t go and make a sep- 
aration just when—just when ¥ 

‘** Separation ! it is likely that I 
should make a separation,’ she 
cried, with a laugh in which there 
was, though he was unconscious of 
it, a great deal of nervous excite- 
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ment. Then she looked out of the 
carriage with a little cry of admira- 
tion: ‘‘What is this? Have we 
got to Bellendean already? What 
beautiful trees! I did not know 
there. were such fine trees in the 
north. And now I must think of 
meeting Mrs Bellendean. Isn’t: it 
rather bold of you to bring me 
here ?”’ 

‘*Not bold at all. The invita- 
tion was from her. I did not ask 
for it. It was she herself—entirely 
she——”” 

‘*] know what you did,” said 
Mrs Hayward withasmile. ‘* You 
said, I wish Elizabeth were here. 
And she heard it, and suggested 
that you should send for me. Most 
likely she was a little amused about 
Elizabeth. I know your way, and 
what the young fellows say, that 
you always want Elizabeth, what- 
ever happens.’’ 

‘*So I do—so I do; though I 
can’t tell how they know, the jack- 
anapes. Here we are at the door.” 

‘« You must smuggle me up-stairs 
before anybody sees me, for I’m 
very untidy; and I know how fresh 
they will all look in their morn- 
ing things,’’ cried Mrs Hayward, 
with a shade of disquietude in her 
eyes. 

‘¢ Oh yes, you shall be smuggled 
up-stairs,’’ cried the Colonel, con- 
fident in the security of the early 
hour. And presently the pair found 
themselves in the cheerful room 
prepared for the new-comer, with 
tea set out upon a table. Elizabeth 
took at once the command of the 
position. She gave him some tea, 
then dismissed him to an easy-chair 
in his'own room, which communi- 
cated with hers, where, as he began 
to doze, he could see her little 
figure moving about, appearing and 
disappearing, as she unpacked her 
things and made herself comfort- 
able. She looked, he thought, as 
if she had been there all her life.. 
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It was a faculty peculiar to her. 
She made the barest barrack-room 
look like herself somehow, before 
she had been half an hour in it. 
Wherever she was, the place began 
to appear like home directly. He 
had the immense sense of relief 
which a man in charge of a difficult 
post feels on the arrival of his com- 
manding officer who takes over the 
responsibility, and that delightful 
loosening of moral tension filled 
him with pleasant drowsiness. His 
eyes, half shut, half open, were 
conscious of her, and that every- 
thing was being looked after ; and, 
as a matter of fact, he had not slept 
well for two or three nights, though 
Elizabeth had scoffed at this. He 
had a most refreshing doze while 
she dressed and made herself look 
as fresh asthe morning. As for her 
having been untidy, even after the 
night-journey, that was a thing im- 
possible to Elizabeth. But he knew 
that she would come out looking 
fresher than the day. 

She was a little woman of about 
forty-five, with the complexion of a 
girl, and eyes that were as blue as 
an infant’s, but with the quality of 
brightness which belongs more fre- 
quently toa darker hue, Not soft 
and dreamy as blue eyes should be, 
but keen and clear, dancing with 
light—eyes which saw behind as 
well as before, and which nothing 
could elude. There was no sleep 
or weariness in them, but there was, 
visible to her own perception as she 
looked at herself in the glass, a 
keener glitter of uneasiness, a little 
curve of anxiety in the lids. He 
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seemed to think only of this pos- 
sible revelation of the past—which, 
no doubt, was important, very im- 
portant; but of ‘the future, which 
she saw so distinctly opening upon 
them, a future entirely new, dis- 
tracting, for which neither she nor 
he had any preparation, he seemed 
to take no thought. That was 
Henry’s way, she said to herself, to 
be overwhelmed by one view of a 
question, which had _half-a-dozen 
other aspects more important, and 
to make himself quite comfortable 
about it when the first shock was 
over, without an idea of what the 
consequences might be: dear old 
stupid that he was! She, too, 
glanced at him as she passed and 
repassed the doorway, with a ten- 
derness in which there was mix- 
ture of amusement and partial ir- 
ritation and fun and sympathy, all 
mingled together. His goodness, 
his strength, his helplessness and 
confusion of mind, his high courage 
and authority and judgment, and 
his complete dependence and do- 
cility, were all so evident to those 
keen eyes of hers, which adored 
him, laughed at him, smote him 
with keen shafts of criticism, made 
haloes of glory all about him at one 
and the same moment. He had 
brought her many a ravelled skein 
to disentangle, but never any so 
serious as this. Joyce dead had 
been a shadow often discouraging 
enough upon her life, but Joyce 
living filled her lively soul with 
a shrinking of dismay. And of 
this he did not seem to have a 
thought. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Janet Matheson was busy with 
her broth, which was boiling softly, 
slowly over the fire, ready to receive 
the vegetables — red, white, and 
green—the carrots and turnips and 


early crisp cabbage, all nicely cut 
and glistening with freshness and 
cleanness, which she had just pre- 
pared to add to the contents of the 
pot. She had a large brown Holland 
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apron covering her cotton gown, 
and a thick white cap surrounding 
her frosty-apple cheeks. The room 
was as neat and bright as her own 
little active figure. ‘The little 
greenish window behind was open 
to admit the scent of the mignon- 
ette in the garden, and the pale 
pink monthly rose which looked in. 
On the sill of the opened window 
there was a line of books, and a 
writing-table stood under it, slightly 
inappropriate, yet disturbing no- 
thing of the homely harmony of 
the cottage. The door to the street 
was open too, and any passing 
stranger could have seen Janet, who 
now and then looked out, with a 
carrot in one hand, and the knife 
with which she was scraping it in 
the other, wondering where that 
lassie J’yce could have gone to. 
The holidays had begun, and Joyce 
was free. She had done her share 
of the household service before she 
went out ; but her tender old guar- 
dian was of opinion that about this 
hour ‘‘a piece’ was essential, though 
that was a thing of which Joyce 
could never be got to take proper 
heed. She had turned her back to 
the world, however, and was empty- 
ing her bowlful of vegetables into 
the pot, when Mrs Hayward tapped 
at the open door. Janet said 
mechanically, ‘* Come in—come 
away in,’’ without hurrying the 
operation in which she was en- 
gaged. When she turned she found 
another bright-eyed woman looking 
in at her from the pavement. 

‘¢May I come in?” said Mrs 
Hayward. 

‘¢ Certainly, mem, ye may come 
in, and welcome. Come away,” 
said Janet, lifting a wooden chair. 
and placing it, though the day was 
very warm, within reach of the fire. 
It was clean as scrubbing could 
make it, yet she dusted it mechani- 
cally with her apron, as is the cot- 
tager’s use. Mrs Hayward watched 
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her every movement with her 
bright eyes, and observed all the 
details of the little house. A sim- 
ple woman, looking like a French 
peasant with her thick cap; a little 
rustic village house, without the 
slightest pretention of anything 
more. And this was the house in 
which the girl had been bred who 
Henry said was a lady—a lady ! 
He knew so little, poor fellow, and 
men are taken inso easily. No doubt 
she was dressed in cheap finery, like 
so many of the village girls. 

‘¢T wanted, if you will allow me, 
to make some inquiries about your 
—but she is not your daughter ?”’ 

‘* About Joyce?”’ said the old 
woman quickly. She put down the 
bowl and came forward a few 
steps, from henceforth departing 
from her ré/e of simple hospitality 
and friendliness, and becoming at 
once one of the parties to a duel, 
watching every step her adversary 
made. ‘‘ And what will ye be 
wanting with Joyce ?”’ she asked, 
planting her foot firmly on the floor 
of her little kingdom. She was 
queen and mistress there, let the 
other be what she might. 

‘< It is difficult to say it in a few 
words,’’ said Mrs Hayward. ‘‘I 
have heard that though you have 
brought her up like your child, and 
been so tender to her, yet that she 
is no relation of yours.” 

‘¢ There are idle folks in every 
place,’’ said Janet, sententiously. 
‘¢ who have nothing to do but to 
stir up a’ the idle tales that ever 
were heard about the country-side.”’ 

‘¢ Do you mean, then,*that this 
is an idle tale?” 

The two antagonists watched 
each other with keen observation, 
and Janet saw that there was some- 
thing like pleasure? or at least relief, 
in her adversary’s manner of putting 
this question. ‘It a’ depends on 
the sense it’s put in,’’ she said. 

‘¢ We can’t go on fencing like 
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this all day,’’ cried Mrs Hayward 
quickly. ‘I will tell you plainly 
what I want. My husband has seen 
the girl whom you call Joyce.” 

‘*Mem, you might keep a more 
civil tongue in your head,”’ said 
Janet, ‘‘ and ca’ her something else 
than the girl.” 

‘¢ What should I call her? I have 
not seen her. It is not with any 
will of my own that I have come. 
I hear her very highly spoken of, 
and your great kindness to her, 
and her—what is far more uncom- 
mon—gratitude to you.”’ 

‘¢Mem,”’ said Janet, ‘<we Scots 
folks, we’re awfu’unregenerate in the 
way of pride. We are little used 
to have leddies coming inquiring 
into our maist private concerns, 
ca’ing a woman’s affection for her 
bairn kindness, and a good lassie’s 
good heart for her faither and 
mither gratitude.” 

‘*]T quite agree with you,”’ said 
Mrs Hayward, rising up suddenly 
«* You 


and putting out her hand. 
are quite right, and I am—unre- 
generate as yousay. The reason is, 
I have been a little put out this 
morning, and I have inquiries to 
make which I don’t make with any 


heart. I have come to ask you to 
let me see the things which Joyce’s 
mother left behind her—or at least 
the letters which Mrs Bellendean 
told my husband of. A glance at 
them would possibly settle the ques- 
tion. My husband thinks—that he 
knows who she is.” 

Janet had wiped her hand with 
her apron, and given it to her 
visitor, bht with some reluctance. 
‘¢ And wha may your husband be, 
mem ?’”’ she said. 

*« He says he spoke to you the 
other day. He is, though I say 
it, a distinguished soldier. He is 
Colonel Hayward, who was Captain 
Bellendean’s commanding officer.’ 

Janet was not greatly moved by 
Colonel Hayward’s distinction, nor 
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by his grade, but that he should be 
the Captain’s commanding officer 
impressed her at once. ‘‘ Then 
he’ll be a gentleman that’s far 
aboon the like of us,’ she said, 
‘¢and no’ aman that would put 
forth his hand for naught, or dis- 
turb a decent poor family without 
just cause.’’ She stood a little, 
fingering her apron, ‘‘ glowering 
frae her,’’ as she would have said, 
casting a wistful look into vacancy. 
‘« It will maybe be something—that 
would make a great change,’’ she 
said, her lips quivering a little, 
‘< if it cam’ true.”’ 

**T am afraid it would make a 
great change,”’ said Mrs Hayward, 
and she added with a sigh, ‘‘ both 
to you and to me.”’ 

‘*To you!’’ Janet clasped her 
hands. ‘‘What will you have to 
do with it? What would it be 
to the like of you? You’re no— 
you’re no ? or the Cornel—_—_?” 
The old woman put her hand with 
natural eloquence to her breast. 
‘¢ My heart’s just louping like to 
choke me. Oh mem, what would 
it be to you?”’ 

‘‘ Look here,’’ said her visitor. 
‘*We may be giving ourselves a 
great deal of unnecessary trouble. 
It may happen that when I see 
the letters it will all come to no- 
thing. Then let me see them 
directly, there’s a dear woman. 
That is the best and the only 
thing to do.”’ 

There was a sweep of energetic 
movement about this rapid little 
lady that pressed forward Janet’s 
reluctant feet. She took a step 
or two forward towards the stair. 
But there she paused again. 
‘*]’ve aye said to Peter we must 
keep a loose grip,’’ she said. ‘‘And 
when she was only a wean it 
would have been nothing: but 
she’s come to be that between him 
and me, that I canna tell how 
we’re ever to part. I’ve never said 
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it toher. Na. I’mno’ onetospoil 
a young cratur’ with praisin’ her. 
I’ve kept it before her, that if she 
had mair headpiece than the rest, it 
was nae credit of hers, but just her 
Maker that had made her sae. It’s 
no’ for that. It’s no’ because she’s 
a honour and a glory to them that 
have brought her up. Whiles the 
one that you are proudest of is 
‘just the one that will rend your 
heart. But she’s that sweet—and 
that bonnie—bonnie in a’ her ways 
—ye canna help but see she’s a 
leddy born; but to take upon her- 
sel’ because o’ that? Na,na. That 
shows ye dinna ken our J’yce. 
Oh, I aye said haud a loose grip!’ 
cried the old woman, with broken 
sobs interrupting her speech. 
‘«T’ve said it to my man a thoosan’ 
times and a thoosan’ to that; but 
it’s mair than I have done mysel’ 
at the hinder end. 

The stranger’s bright eyes grew 
dim. She put her hand on Janet’s 
arm. ‘‘I should like to cry too,” 
she said—‘‘ not like you, for love, 
but for pure contrariness, and 
spite, and malice, and all that’s 
wicked. Come and show me the 
letters. Perhaps we are just troub- 
ling ourselves in vain, both you 
and [——”’ 

‘‘Na, na, it’s no in vain,”’ said 
Janet, restraining herself with a 
vehement effort. ‘‘If it may be 
sae this time, it’ll no’ be sae an- 
ither time. We may just be thank- 
ful we have keepit her sae lang. 
I never looked for it, for my pairt. 
I'll gang first, mem, though it’s no’ 
mainners, to show you the way. 
This is her cha’amer, my bonnie 
darling ; no’ much of a place for a 
leddy like you to come in to, or 
for a leddy like her—God bless 
her!—to sleep in. But we gave 
her what we had. We could do 
nae mair—if ye were a queen ye 
could do nae mair. And she’s been 
as content all her bonnie days as if 
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wrapped in a white handkerchief. 
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she was in the king’s palace. Oh, 
but she’s been content; singing 
about the house that it was a plea- 
sure to hear her, and never think- 
ing shame—never, never—of her 
auld granny, wherever she was. 
She has ca’ed me aye granny—it 
was mair natural; and nae slight 
upon the poor bonny bit thing 
that is dead and gone.” 

Janet went on talking as she 
placed a chair for the visitor, and 
went forward to the rude little desk 
where Joyce kept her treasures. 
She talked on as finding a relief in 
it, a necessity for exertion. Mrs 
Hayward looked round the little 
homely place, meanwhile, with a 
curiosity which was almost painful. 
It was a tiny little place with a 
sloping roof, furnished in the sim- 
plest way, though a white counter- 
pane on the little bed, and the 
white coverings of the little dress- 
ing-table in the window, gave an 
air of care and daintiness amid 
the rest of the simple furnishings. 
A few photographs of pictures 
were pinned against the wall. But 
the place of honour was given to 
two photographic groups framed, 
one representing a group of school 
children, the other a band of (Mrs 
Hayward thought) very uncouth 
and clumsy young men. Janet, 
with a wave of her hand towards 
these, said—‘*‘ Hersel’ and her las- 
sies,’’ and ‘* Andrew and some of 
his freends.’’ They seemed to the 
keen but agitated observer, in the 
formality of the heavy cluster of 
faces, as if all were equally com- 
monplace and uninteresting. She 
sat down and watched, with an 
impatience which nothing but long 
practice could have kept within 
bounds, while Janet opened the 
desk which stood against the wall, 
and then a drawer in it, out of 
which at last, with trembling 
hands, she brought a little parcel, 
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Janet was as reluctant as her visitor 
was eager. She would fain have 
deferred the test, or put it aside 
altogether. Why had she kept 
these papers for her own undoing. 
She undid the handkerchief slowly. 
There fell out of it as she unfolded 
it several small articles, each done 
up in a little separate packet. ‘* A’ 
her bit things that she had,’’ Janet 
explained. ‘‘ A locket round her 
neck, and a bit little watch that 
winna go, and the chain to it, and 
twa rings. I wanted Joyce to wear 
them, but she will wear nothing 0’ 
thekind, no’ so much asa bit brooch. 
Maybe you will ken the rings if 
you see them,” said Janet, always 
anxious to postpone, putting down 
the larger packet, and picking up 
with shaking fingers, which dropped 
them two or three times before 
they were finally secured, the tiny 
parcel in which the ornaments were 
enclosed. 

‘«No, no,”” said Mrs Hayward. 
‘The letters are the only things. 
Show me the letters, I implore 
you, and don’t let us torture our- 
selves with suspense.”’ 

** Ae kind of torture is just as 
bad as another,’”’ said the old 
woman, undoing with great un- 
steadiness the cotton-wool in which 
the trinkets were enclosed. She 
laid them out in the palm of her 
brown and work-scarred hand. A 
little ring of pearl and turquoise, 
made for a very slender finger, in 
a simple pattern, like a girl’s first 
ornament, and beside it another, 
equally small, a ruby set round 
with brilliants. The glimmer of 
the stones in the old woman’s tremu- 
lous hand, the presence of these 
fragile symbols of a life and his- 
tory past, gave the spectator a 
shock of sympathetic pain almost 
in spite of herself. She put them 
away with a hurried gesture—‘‘ No, 
no; nothing but the letters. I 
never saw these before; I know 


nothing—nothing but the letters, 
Show me the letters.”’ 

Janet looked at the trinkets and 
then at Mrs Hayward, with a rising 
light of hope in her eyes. ‘‘ Ye 
never saw them before? It will 
just be somebody else and no her 
ye was thinking of? That’s maist 
likely, that’s real likely-——”’ wrap- 
ping them up again slowly in their 
cotton-wool. Her fingers, unused 
to delicate uses, were more than 
ever awkward in their tremor. 
To put them back again was the 
business of several minutes, during 
which she went on: ‘‘You will 
not be heeding to see the other 
things? I have them here in her 
box, just as she left them—for 
Joyce would never hear of puttin’ 
on onything—and they’re auld- 
fashioned, nae doubt, poor things. 
You’ll no be heeding ?—oh ay, the 
letters—I’m forgetting the letters. 
But, mem, if ye’ve nae knowledge 
of her bit rings and things, ye will 
get nothing ott of the letters. 
There’s nae information in them. 
I’ve read them mysel’ till I could 
near say them off by heart, but 
head or tail of them I could mak’ 
nane. Here they are, any way. 
She’s make a kind of a pocket- 
book to put them in—a’ her ain 
work, and bonnie work it is— 
flowered with gold, I fever kent 
where she got the gift o’t. Ye 
would think she could just do 
onything she turned her hand to. 
Ay, there they are.” 

And with no longer any possible 
pretence for delay, she thrust a 
little velvet case into Mrs Hay- 
ward’s hand—-who between im- 
patience and suspense was as much 
excited as herself. It was worked 
in gold thread with a runic cross, 
twisted with many knots and in- 
tertwinings, and executed with all 
the imperfections of an art as un- 
instructed as that of the early 
workers in stone who had wrought 
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Joyce’s model. Inside, wrapped 
carefully in paper, were the two 
silent witnesses —the records of 
the tragedy, the evidence which 
would be conclusive. Mrs Hay- 
ward’s hands trembled too as she 
came to this decisive point—they 
dropped out of her fingers into her 
lap. Her heart gave a leap of re- 
lief when her eye fell on the hand- 
writing of the uppermost, which 
was unknown to her. The other 
was folded, nothing showing but 
the paper, yellow and worn at the 
edges with much perusal. In spite 
of herself, she took this up with a 
feeling of repugnance and dread— 
afraid of it, afraid to touch it, 
afraid to see what instinct told 
her must be there. She paused, 
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holding it in her hand, and gave 
Janet a look. No words passed 
between them, but for the moment 
their hearts were one. 

Mrs Hayward opened the folded 
paper, then gave a low cry, and 
looked at Janet once more—and 
to both the women there was a 
moment during which the solid 
earth, and this little prosaic spot 
on it, seemed to go round and 
round. 

‘<It will be what you was look- 
ing for?’’ said Janet at last. She 
had been full of lamentation and 
resistance before. She felt noth- 
ing now except the hand of fate. 
The other shook her head. 

‘*Yes,’’ she replied, and said no 
more. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


In the meantime Colonel Hay- 
ward was walking up and down 
the village street, waiting for his 
wife. He passed and repassed the 
door two or three times. He was 
very nervous, hanging about, not 
knowing what to make of himself. 
The church stood at the end of 
the street, and a path led down 
by the side of the churchyard, 
in the direction of Bellendean. 
As he came to the end of this, 
he stopped in the abstraction of 
his mind to look down the line of 
shade which a high hedgerow oppo- 
site to the low mossy wall of the 
churchyard threw half-way across 
the path. Some one was coming 
along in this clear and soft shadow, 
which was so grateful in the midst 
of the sunshine. It startled him to 
see it was Joyce, in her dark dress, 
her face relieved against the broad 
brim of an untrimmed straw hat, 
which added in its tone of creamy 
white additional force to the very 
delicate tints of her face, so clear 
in the shadowy air, with that im- 





pression of coolness in the midst 
of great warmth which is so strik- 
ing. He cast an anxious look of 
suspense over his shoulder towards 
the house where his wife was; 
but as he did not see her, nor any 
sign of her coming, he turned 
down the path to meet Joyce. It 
was rather by way of diverting his 
own anxiety than from any eager- 
ness to address her. He seemed 
to want somebody to whom he 
could talk to relieve his own mind ; 
for up to this moment, except 
curiosity and anxiety in respect to 
the past, and a certain admiration 
of herself and her demeanour, 
Joyce, upon her own account, had 
not called forth any overwhelming 
interest in his mind. He had not 
had leisure as yet to get so far as 
her—for herself. He went on to 
talk to her because she was in it, 
concerned like himself, though she 
might not be aware of the fact, in 
the matter which his wife at pres- 
ent was engaged in clearing up. It 
was as if the scene then going on 
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at the cottage was a consultation 
of doctors upon the life or death 
of a beloved patient. Those who 
are waiting breathless for the 
opinion, which is at the same 
time a sentence, are glad to get 
‘together to ask each other what 
they think,—at least, to stand to- 
gether and wait, feeling the sup- 
port of company. This was Col- 
onel Hayward’s feeling. He went 
towards the girl with a sense that 
she had more to do with it than 
any one else—but not with any 
perception of its immense import- 
ance to her. 

Joyce had gone out in the free- 
dom which comes to all the mem- 
bers of the scholastic profession, 
small and great, with the first 
morning of the holidays. To have 
no lessons to give, no claim of one 
kind or another, nothing but their 
own occupations, whatever these 
may be, gives to these happy peo- 
ple a sense of legitimate repose. 
For one thing, the members of al- 
most every other profession have 
to go away to secure this much- 
desired leisure, but to the teacher 
it comes, without any effort, by 
appointment of nature so to speak, 
by a beneficent arrangement which 
takes all selfishness out of the en- 
joyment, since it has been invent- 
ed, not for the good prrimarily of 
himself, but of the flock who are 
so happily got rid of, to their own 
perfect satisfaction. The sweet 
consciousness that the happiness 
and freedom of so many sufferers 
has been consulted before one’s 
own, gives sweetness and grace to 
it. Joyce had risen this morning 
with that exquisite sense of free- 
dom, and she had gone out with 
a book as soon as the household 
work she never neglected was over, 
to read and muse on a favourite 
spot, a point in the park at Bellen- 
dean out of reach of the house, 
where behind a great screen of trees 
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the wayfarer came suddenly out 
upon the Firth, the enclosed circle 
of low hills which protects the 
narrower sea at the Queen’s Ferry 
and the sheltered basin of Queen 
Margaret’s Hope. The sight of 
this wonderful combination of sea 
and sky and solid soil, the soft hills 
rising round, the mass of grey 
stones on the water’s edge, which 
marks a ruined castle, the island 
in the midst, the widening out of 





sea and sky beyond into the in- . 


finite, into the wider Firth and the 
stormy waters of the northern sea, 
affording an ever-open door for 
the fancy,—were delightful to this 
imaginative girl. She had taken 
her book, but she did not open it 
—for which she upbraided herself, 
confessing in the secret depths of 
her soul that Andrew would not 
have done so,—that he would have 
read and expounded and discussed 
and found a new beauty in every 
line, where she, so much his intel- 
lectual inferior, did nothing. She 
did not even think—if further 
avowal must be made, she did not 
even see the lovely landscape for the 
sake of whichshe had come here. It 
entered into her, reflecting itself in 
her dreamy eyes, and printing it- 
self in her mind; but she did not 
look as Andrew would have done, 
finding out beautiful ‘<lights,’’ and 
commanding all the details of the 
scene. Joyce was a little short- 
sighted, and did not see all the 
details. It was to her a large 
blurred celestial world of beauty 
and colour, and abundant de- 
licious air and sunshine. Her 
thoughts went from her, where she 
sat in the heart of the morning, 
looking over the Firth, with all 
its breadth of melting light and 
reflection, to those low hills of the 
further shore. 

It had been thus that she had 
entered upon her holidays in the 
other days when life had no cares. 
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' The dreamings about Lady Joyce, 


and all the speculations as to her 
future, had come in other scenes, 
where there was a want of bright- 
ness and of a stronghold of her 
own to retire into. Here she had 
not needed that fanciful world of 
her own. But to-day Joyce was dif- 
ferent. After a while she began to 
become insensible altogether to the 
scene, and resumed more personal 
musings instead. ‘‘ Young lady, 
where did you get your name?’’ 
It was not the first time she had 
been so questioned. Half the 
people she met asked her the same : 
but not as Colonel Hayward did. 
‘‘T knew some one once ’’—what 
did he mean ? why did he not come 
back and tell her? These thoughts 
became urgent after a while, so 
that she could not sit and dream, 
as was her wont in her favourite 
spot. She got up with a little im- 
patience and vexation and disap- 
pointment, and came home. But 
in the lane which led up to the 
village street, in the clear shadow 
of the tall hawthorn hedge, behold 
some one advancing to meet her, 
at sight.of whom her heart began 
to beat—more loudly than it had 
ever beaten at the sight of Andrew 
Halliday; it sprang up thumping 
and resounding. ‘‘ He knows who 
Iam,’’ she said to herself. ‘*‘ Per- 
haps he wi!l tell me; perhaps he 
is looking for me to tell me. Per- 
haps he is something tome.’’ Her 
veins seemed suddenly to fill with 
a rushing quick-flowing stream. 
Colonel Hayward took off his 
hat as he came up. This was to 
him an everyday action, but to her 
an unusual grace, a homage which 
only lately had ever been given to 
her, and which she esteemed dis- 
proportionately as a sign of special 
chivalry. It brought the colour 
to her cheeks, which ebbed again 
the moment after in the fluctua- 
tions of her anxiety. The old 


Colonel looked very anxious too; 
his face was agitated, and paler 
than usual. When he came up to 
her, he stopped. ‘‘I don’t think,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ that we were ever intro- 
duced to each other; but still 
You have been taking a walk this 
fine morning ?”’ 

‘‘ The holidays have just begun, 
sir,’’ said Joyce, respectfully. ‘‘ This 
is the first day, and though I am 
very fond of my work, freedom is 
sweet at first.’’ 

‘Only at first ?”’ 

‘‘It is always sweet,’’ she said, 
with a smile; ‘‘ but never so deli- 
cious as the first day.”’ 

Their hearts were not in this 
light talk, and here it came to an 
end. He had turned with her, and 
they were walking along side by 
side. Great anxiety—tremulous 
and breathless suspense—were in 
the minds of both on the same sub- 
ject—and yet in aspects so differ- 
ent. The soft transparent shadow 
of the hedge kept them from all 
the flicker of light and movement 
outside, giving a sort of recuetlle- 
ment, a calm of gravity and still- 
ness to the two figures. Had they 
been in a picture, there could have 
been no better title for it than 
‘« The Telling of the Secret.”” But 
yet there was no secret told. He 
was thinking of nothing less than 
of that which occupied her mind, 
and was unconscious of the wistful 
looks which she gave him timidly 
from time to time. At last he 
turned upon her, and asked the 
strangest question, with a tremor 
and quiver in all his big frame. 

‘¢Do you remember your mother?”’ 
he said. 

‘¢My mother!’’ The sudden 
shock brought a wave of colour 
over her. ‘‘ Qh, sir,’’ said Joyce, 
‘¢ how could I remember her? for 
she died when I was born.” 

‘‘True, true—I had forgotten 
that,’’ he said, with an air of con- 
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fusion. Then added—‘‘ You must 
forgive me. My mind was 
full ‘od 





Of what was his mind full? He 
fell silent after this, and for some 
time no more was said. But it 
gradually came to be impossible to 
Joyce to keep silence. She turned 
to him, scarcely seeing him in the 
rush of blood that went to her 
head. 

‘*Did you know my mother?” 
she said. ‘Oh, sir, will you tell 
me? Do you know who she was ?” 

‘¢T can’t tell—I can’t tell,’’ he 
said, shaking his head. ‘It may 
be all a mistake. We must not 
make too sure.”’ 

‘‘Then you think ’’ she cried, 
and stopped, and looked at him, 
searching his face for his meaning 
—the anxious open face which was 
held before her like a book—though 
he did not look at her in return. 
She put her hand, with a light 
momentary touch, on his arm. 
‘*Perhaps you don’t know,”’ she 
said hurriedly, ‘‘ that I have things 
of hers—things she left — that 
would settle it—that would show 
you——”” 

He made a little gesture of as- 
sent, waving his hand. ‘‘ My wife 
is there: that is what keeps me in 
this suspense.”’ 

‘¢Where? Where ?”’ 

He pointed vaguely in the direc- 
tion of Joyce’s house. ‘‘She has 
gone—to see everything !”’ he said. 

For the moment a flash of sudden 
anger came to the eyes of Joyce. 
‘‘They are all mine!” she cried. 
‘«It was to me she ought to have 
come. I am the one chiefly con- 
cerned!’’ Then the sudden flash 
quenched itself, and her look grew 
soft and wistful once more. ‘Oh, 
sir,” she said, ‘‘if it was the Joyce 
you thought—if it was her you 
supposed—who was she. To tell 





me that, even if it should turn out 
all different, would do no harm.”’ 
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‘¢It would do no good either,” 
he said: then turned round to her, 
and took her hand between his 
two large brown hands, which were 


trembling. ‘*You are very like 
her,’’ he said,—‘*‘ so like her that I 
am forced to believe. She looked 
just as you are doing when I saw 
her last. Some relationship there 
must be—there must be!” Here 
he dropped her hand again, as if 
he had not known that he held it, 
‘«’There was wrong done to her— 
the Joyce I mean. She was made 
very unhappy; but no wrong was 
meant on—on my—on—on his 
part. Would you really like to 
hear the story? But it may turn 
out to be nothing—to have nothing 
to do with you.”’ 

‘© Oh, tell me; it will fill up the 
time ; it will ease the suspense.” 

‘* That is what I feel,” he said; 
‘¢and you will keep the secret—that 
is, there is no secret; it is only 
what happened to what hap- 
pened long, long ago—to—to one of 
my friends: you understand,’’ he 
said tremulously, but with an effort 
to be very firm, looking at her, ‘‘ to 
—one of my friends.’’ 

Joyce made a sign of assent, too 
much absorbed in what she was 
about to hear to think what this 
warmth of asseveration meant. It 
was a relief to him to speak. It 
was like going over all the changes 
of the illness when a beloved suf- 
ferer lies between life and death. 

‘« They met,’’ he said, ‘‘abroad, 
at a foreign station. She was very 
young. She was with people that 
were not kind to her. They mar- 
ried ina great hurry, without proper 
precautions, without thinking that 
anything could be wrong. They 
came homesoon after for her health, 
and I—I had to—I—lI don’t quite 
remember ”” his voice seemed to 
die away in his throat; then with 
another effort he recovered it and 
went on—‘‘Her husband had to 
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leave her and go back—to his duty: 
and then she heard from some 
wicked person—oh, some wicked 

rson!—God forgive her, for I 
cant’—that it was not a true 
marriage. It was, it was! I pro- 
test to you no thought of harm— 
good Lord! nothing but love, 
honest love—and it was all right, 
all right, as it turned out.”’ 

‘¢ But she thought—she had been 
deceived !’” Joyce listened with 
her head drooping, keeping down 
the climbing sorrow in her throat, 
hardly able to find her voice. 

‘‘She was always hasty,’ he 
said. ‘I am not the one to blame 
her—oh no, no—it was not won- 
derful, perhaps, that she should be- 
lieve. And letters to India were 
not then as now—they took so long 
atime; and something happened to 
delay the answer. It was what you 
call nobody’s fault—only an acci- 
dent—an accident that cost-———”’ 

‘‘You are very, very kind—oh, 
you are kind; you speak as if you 
had felt for her with all your heart 
—as if she had been your own.”’ 

He gave her a startled look, and 
made a momentary pause: then he 
proceeded, ‘‘That’s all,—all that 
anybody has known. She disap- 
peared. His letter came back to 
him. He could not get home to 
search for her. It had to be trusted 
to others. After years, when I 
came back, I—I—pbut nothing 
could ever be found.”’ 

‘¢ Sir,’’ said Joyce, gasping a little 
to keep down her sobs, ‘I think 
that must have been my mother. 
I—think it must be. She begins 
in her letter to tell him—she calls 
him Harry—was that his name?” 

The old Colonel made a noise in 
his throat which sounded like a 
sob too: he nodded his head in 
assent, as if he could not speak. 

‘«She begins to tell him—is he 
living still?”’ 

This question had the strangest 


effect upon Colonel Hayward. He 
turned round upon her, steadying 
himself, looking her in the face, 
with momentary wonder and some- 
thing like indignation; then the 
energy died out of him all at once, 
and he nodded his head again. 

‘*My father! then I have a 
father,’’ said Joyce, with a voice as 
soft and tender as a dove’s. She 
was not now paying any attention 
to him or his looks, but was en- 
tirely absorbed in this new wonder- 
ful discovery of her own. 

But he started with a sudden 
cry—‘* Good God!” as if some- 
thing new—something too astound- 
ing to understand —had flashed 
upon him. Her father! why, so 
it was!—so he He had 
thought of no subject but this 
for days, and yet this point of 
view had not opened upon him. 
They had reached the head of the 
lane, and were now in the village 
street, turned towards the cottage 
in which Joyce had lived all her 
life, and near enough to see the 
light little figure of Mrs Hayward 
standing at the door. This caught 
his attention, but not hers. For 
Joyce had plunged suddenly with 





a new impulse back into the en- | 


chanted country of her dreams. 
A father—and one who had done 
no wrong—who was not to blame 
—a father living! It was only 
when she turned to Colonel Hay- 
ward, after the first bound of exhil- 
aration and breathless pleasure, to 
ask him, clasping her hands un- 
consciously, ‘‘ Who is my father ?’’ 
that she saw the extraordinary 
commotion in his face. He was 
looking at her, and yet his eyes 
made quick voyages to and from 
his wife. The lines of his face 
had all melted into what Joyce 
felt to be the ‘‘ kindest’’ look she 
had ever met. And yet there 
was alarm and boundless anxiety 
in it. He looked as if he did not 
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hear her question, but suddenly 
laid his hand upon hers, and gave 
it a strong momentary pressure. 
‘<1 must know first. I must speak 
to my wife,’’ he said, incoherently. 
‘*«God bless you!—lI must ask 
Elizabeth. You must wait: I 
must speak to Elizabeth. But 
God bless you, my dear !”’ 

He was already gone, hastening 
with long steps up the street. 
The thought passed through Joyce’s 
mind that this must have been 
a dear friend,—some one, per- 
haps, who had loved her mother: 
and a man with the tenderest 
heart. There was something in 
his ‘‘ God bless you ’’ which seemed 
to fall upon her like the dew—a 
true blessing; the blessing of one 
who had always been her friend, 
though she had never known him. 
She did not hurry to follow him 
to satisfy herself, but went on 
quietly at her usual pace, looking 
at the old gentleman’s long swift 
steps, and thinking of a camel 
going over the ground. He was 
from the East, too; and he de- 
voured the way, hastening to the 
little figure which had perceived 
and which was waiting for him. 
Joyce had the faculty of youth to 
remark all this, yet keep up her 
own thoughts at the same time. 
She saw old Janet standing at the 
door looking out, with the hem of 
her apron in her hand, which was 
her gesture when her mind was 
much occupied or troubled; and 
the little lady in the street stand- 
ing waiting, and then, her own 
old friend, the Colonel, hurrying 
up, putting his arm within the 
lady’s, leading her away with his 
head bent over her. There was a 
certain amusement in it all, which 
floated on the surface of the great 
excitement and wonder and de- 
light of the discovery she had 
made. A father; and a dear old 
friend, the kindest, the most sym- 
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pathetic, who blessed her, and who 
had a right to bless her, havyj 
loved (she could not doubt it) her 
mother before her. Joyce did not 
know what the next disclosure 
might be,—did not think for the 
moment that, whatever it was, it 
must change the whole tenor of 
her life. Nor did she think that 
there was still a doubt in it,—that 
it might yet come to nothing, as 
he had said. Oh no, it could not 
cometo nothing ; everything pieced 
in to the story. The doubt with 
which Janet had always chilled 
her, that a young creature disap- 
pearing so utterly, with no one to 
care for her, no one to inquire 
after her, must have had a story 
in which shame was involved— 
how completely was it dissipated 
and explained by this real tale! 
Oh, no shame! she had felt sure 
there could not be shame—nothing 
but the cruel distance, the fatal 
accident that had delayed the 
letter, those strange elements of 
uncertainty which mix in every 
mortal story which (Joyce remem- 
bered from that reading which had 
hitherto been her life) the ancients 
called fate. And what could they 
be called but fate? If it had come 
in time that letter! as _ letters 
which mean nothing, which are 
of no consequence, come every day 
—and yet he had said the delay 
was nobody’s fault. Was it les 
fatal, less fateful than those inci- 
dents that lead towards the end 
of a tragedy in the poets? and 
this was a tragedy. Oh, how sad, 
how pitiful, to the Joyce of twenty 
years ago! but not to our Joyce, 
who suddenly found this July 
morning her vague dreams of 
youth, her fancies that had no 
foundation, suddenly coming true. 
‘¢ You’ve been a long time away,” 
said Janet from the door. She 
had watched Joyce’s approach un- 
til they were within a few steps of 
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each other, when she had suddenly 
withdrawn her eyes, and taken to 
examining the hem of her apron, 
which she laid down and pinched 
between her fingers, as if preparing 
itto be hemmed over again. The 
corners of Janet’s mouth were 
drawn down, and a line or two 
marked in her forehead, as when 
she was angry and about to scold 
her nursling. ‘‘I could wuss,” 
she said, ‘‘that ye wouldna stra- 
vaig away in the mornin’ without 
apiece or onything to sustain ye, 
and maybe getting your death o’ 
cauld, sittin’ on the grass.”’ 

‘It is the first day of the holi- 
days, granny,’ said Joyce. She 
came in smiling, and put down 
her book, and going up to her 
faithful guardian, put an arm 
round her, and laid her cheek 
against hers. Caresses are rare in 
a Scotch peasant’s house. Janet 
half turned away her own wrinkled 
cheek. The intensity of the love 
within her rose into a heat which 
simulated wrath. 

‘‘I’m no a wean to be made o’. 
I like name o’ your phrasin’s. I 
like when folk do as I bid them, 
and make nae steer.’’ 

‘¢Oh, granny,”’ said Joyce, ‘‘ but 
my heart is so full, and I have so 
much to tell you.”’ 

‘‘ What can ye have to tell me? 
Ihave maybe mair to tell you than 
ever ye thought upon; and as for 
a full heart, how can the like of 
you, with a’ your life before ye, 
ken what that means ?”’ 

‘Granny, I have had a long talk 
with that gentleman—the gentle- 
man that thought he knew my 
mother.’’ 

‘‘And what had he to: say to 
you? I’m thinking your mother 
has been just killed among them. 
That’s my opinion. A poor young 
solitary thing, that had naebody to 
stand up for her. And sae will ye 
be if ye lippen to them,” cried 
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Janet, suddenly sitting down and 
covering her face with her apron,— 
‘«sae will ye be. Ye are weel off 
now, though maybe ye dinna think 
sae.”’ 

‘¢Granny, have I ever given you 
any reason to say that ?”’ 

Janet withdrew her apron from 
her eyes. Her eyes were red with 
that burden of tears which age 
cannot shed like youth. The pas- 
sion of love and grief which over- 
flowed her being could only get 
vent in this irritation and queru- 
lous impatience. Her long upper 
lip quivered, a hot moisture glis- 
tened on the edges of her eyelids. 
She looked at the young creature, 
standing half on the defensive be- 
fore this sudden attack, yet half 
disposed to meet it with tender 
laughter and jest. ‘‘Oh, ye can 
make licht o’t,’’shecried. ‘* What 
is’t to you? just the life ye’ve aye 
been craving for—aye craving for, 
—ye canna say nay. But to me 
what is it?’’ said the old woman. 
‘¢Tt’s just death. It’s waur than 
death ; it’s just lingerin’, and long- 
in’, and frettin’ wi’ my Maker for 
what I canna have! When we 
took ye to our airms, a bit helpless 
bairn, maybe there was that in our 
hearts that said the Lord was our 
debtor to make it up to us. But 
them that think sae will find them- 
selves sair mista’en; for He has 
just waited and waited till ye had 
come to your flower and were our 
pride! And now the fiat has gaen 
forth, no’ when ye were a little 
bairn; and I aye said, ‘Haud a 
loose grip!’ But now that a’ the 
danger seemed overpast, now that 
—wheesht! ’’ cried Janet, suddenly, 
coming to an abrupt pause. In 
the silence that followed they heard 
a slow and heavy foot, making long 
and measured steps, advancing gra- 
dually. They heard that among 


many others, for it was the time 
when the labourers were coming 
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home to dinner—or for those who 
could not, the children or the wife 
were hurrying forth to carry it; 
but to Janet and Joyce there was 
no mistaking the one tread among 
so many. Janet got up hurriedly 
from the chair. ‘‘ Wheesht! no’ 
a word before him ; it’s time enough 
when it comes,’’ she said. Joyce 
had not waited even for this, but 
had begun to lay the table, so that 
Peter when he came in should find 
everything ready. He came in 
with his usual air of broadly smil- 
ing expectation, and took his bon- 
net from his grizzled red locks, 
which was a fashion Joyce had 
taught him, as he stepped across 
the threshold. ‘It’s awfu’ warm 
the day,’’ were his first words, as 
he went in, notwithstanding, and 
placed himself in the big chair near 
the fire. The fire was the house- 
hold centre whether it was cold or 
warm. ‘*So you've gotten the 


play?’’ he added, beaming upon 
Joyce, awaiting something which 








should make him open his mouth 
in one of those big brief laughs 
that brought the water to his 
eyes. It was not necessary that it 
should be witty or clever. Joyce 
was wit and cleverness embodied 
to her foster-father. When she 
opened her lips his soul was sat- 
isfied. 

And before Peter the cloud dis- 
appeared like magic. Janet was 
cheerful, and Joyce like everyday, 
They listened to his talk about the 
ripening corn, and where it was 
full in the ear, and where: stubby, 
and about the Irish shearers that 
will be doun upon us like locusts 
afore we ken,—‘‘ and a wheen Hie- 
land cattle too,’’ said Peter, who 
was not favourable to the Celts, 
Then the broth was put on the 
table and the blessing said, and 
the humble dinner eaten as it had 
been for years in the little family 
which held together by nature, and 
which, so far as had appeared, 
nothing could ever divide. 
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BISON-STALKING. 


** Mightiest of all the beasts of chase, 


Crashing the forest in his race, 
The mountain bull comes thundering on.” 


One of the best and best-known 
sportsmen in India has said em- 
phatically, ‘‘After elephant-shoot- 
ing, there is perhaps no sport with 
the rifle to be compared to bison- 
stalking.’’ Owing to the very pro- 

r Government restrictions as to 
elephant-shooting, which protect 
that most noble and useful animal 
from extermination, I have had 
little experience of its chase ; but 
though I cannot pretend to thorough 
knowledge of the sport, I have had 
several opportunities of following 
the Indian bison, and doing battle 
with him in his forest strongholds. 

May I recount the experiences 
of a short trip to one of the jungles 
of Southern India, and invite the 
reader to accompany me while I 
retrace the tedious journey from 
the Indian station, tread again the 
forest paths beneath the whisper- 
ing bamboos, under the guidance 
of the wild shikarri, and meet the 
noble herd in the silent recesses of 
the wood. 

Before going further, let me say 
a word in description of the Indian 
bison, as no live representative 
has ever been brought to Europe, 
and lest the reader should, as many 
people have done, confound him 
with the American bison (Bison 
americanus), or the true bison of 
Europe (Bison urus or Aurochs). 
These two have fifteen and four- 
teen pairs of ribs respectively. 
They belong to the same sub- 
family, Cattle (Bovine), but are 
members of the Bisontine group; 
while the animal known as the In- 
dian bison belongs to the Taurine 





group, has thirteen pairs of ribs, 
and is more nearly allied to the old 
wild cattle of England, whose last 
descendants are still found in Lord 
Tankerville’s park at Chillingham, 
and under the old trees at Hamil- 
ton Palace. 

The Indian bison, or more pro- 
perly gaur, is the most magnifi- 
cent in appearance of all his family. 
He is an inhabitant of all the large 
forests of India, from near Cape 
Comorin to the foot of the Himal- 
ayas. The height of a good bull at 
the shoulder is six feet or more, 
and his length, including tail, 
nearly twelve feet. His chest is 
broad, with deep and powerful 
shoulders ; his neck, which is sunk 
between the head and the back, 
short, thick, and heavy. The hind 
quarters are lower than the fore, 
and fall suddenly from the ridge of 
the back. He has short, strongly- 
jointed legs, with arms exceedingly 
strong and muscular. He carries 
his massive, full-muzzled head 
nobly, with the muzzle rather 
thrust forward, and his peculiar 
eye, with pale slaty-blue pupil, 
gives him a somewhat grave and 
serious expression. The whole 
forehead is covered with hair of a 
greyish colour, which darkens into 
brown or black on the rest of his 
body, while his legs are white. 
He has hardly any hair behind the 
shoulders, and the quarters are gene- 
rally quite bare. He carries grand 
horns, which are smooth and po- 
lished, though in old individuals 
they are broken at the tips, and 
rough with rings at the base. 
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The gaur is one of the most wary 
of animals. He ordinarily wan- 
ders in the hills, but in boisterous 
weather, and when bothered by a 
species of gnat, he descends to the 
lower country. Gaur are generally 
found in small herds of from six 
to twelve, but occasionally larger 
numbers arecongregated. There is 
seldom more than one bull with the 
herd, but these herd bulls are by 
no means the great object of the 
hunter’s ambition. The old solitary 
bull, who disdains to join the com- 
mon crowd, and who roams the 
forest in sulky majesty, is the 
treasure which is most keenly 
sought for, and whose chase gives 
the greatest perfection of sport. 

The bison is naturally courage- 
ous, and has the credit of being 
sometimes fierce and dangerous. 
He does not generally commence 
hostilities, though natives will tell 
many tales of bulls charging the 
traveller unexpectedly from behind 
cover, and many forest men will 
refuse to act as guides in the parts 
of the jungle which they frequent. 
There is no doubt that he must 
be approached with care if he is 
wounded, and, even in the most 
recent days, narrow escapes have 
been recorded in his chase. In the 
Indian papers a few years ago were 
told the experiences of a well- 
known soldier and sportsman, who 
was shooting in the Mysore jungles, 
and wounded a bull. Unfortu- 
nately he moved forward, and the 
bison caught sight of him before he 
had reloaded. He was in the act 
of slipping fresh cartridges into his 
rifle, when the bull turned and 
showed fight. The breech action of 
the rifle became jammed for a mo- 
ment, when the enemy charged. 
No shot could be given to stop the 
onslaught, and the bison pursued 
the sportsman round and round a 
bamboo clump till he tripped and 


fell. The huge head lowered 
threateningly over him, and the 
massive horns ploughed the earth 
first on one side and then op 
the other. Fortunately they them. 
selves kept away the crushing 
force of the shaggy forehead, and 
their wide sweep and incurved 
points made the attack harmless, 
The victim had the presence of 
mind to avoid each savage dig, and 
to kick the bison on the muzzle 
with his nailed boots in return. 
Most fortunately, the great beast 
took the hint and made off, leaving 
the sportsman to gather himself 
together and congratulate himself 
on hisescape, ‘‘guztte pour la peur.” 
But this danger is a most unusu- 
al occurrence, and generally the 
courage which makes a wounded 
bison turn to attack his pursuer 
signs his own death-warrant, as it 
gives an opportunity for a finishing 
shot. 

I had been quartered for some 
months at the pleasantest canton- 
ment in Southern India before I 


was able to spare ten days for a’ 


short campaign in the jungle, and 
to try to realise the dreams of big- 
game shooting which had been ex- 
cited by the vivid writings of great 
Nimrods, and the graphic descrip- 
tions of sporting adventure which 
old Anglo-Indians pour fourth in 
such profusion. I had heard of 
a State forest, about 150 miles 
distant, which had not lately 
been visited, and which was said 
to hold bison, tiger, sambur, 
chitul, and other game in most 
promising quantity and _ variety. 
An appeal to the Resident pro- 
cured me the necessary permission 
from the native authorities to shoot 
in the district, to get all assistance 
from the officials, and to get neces- 
sary supplies of food for master 
and servants from the headmen of 
the villages. A week previous to 
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my own departure, I despatched a 
bullock-cart, containing tent, rifles, 
and stores of food and drink not 
to be found in the wilds, under the 
charge of a native Cook. And here 
let me explain that even for a very 
short trip it is necessary to take a 
most voluminous assortment of 
articles, for nothing can be reck- 
oned on as supplied by the coun- 
try beyond eggs and chickens, and 
possibly a sheep; and that, more- 
over, if delay happens through 
illness or accident, communication 
is tedious and uncertain, and all 
necessaries in food, medicine, &c., 
which are not found in the original 
cartload of stores, may be regretted, 
but cannot be procured, or substi- 
tutes found. Two country bul- 
locks drew the cart, and’ would 
cover about twenty miles a-day, so 
that about a week would find 
them at my shooting-ground. The 
battery which was sent consist- 
ed of a double-barrelled 12-bore 
rifle, carrying a 1%4-oz. bullet and 
6 drams of powder, a .450-express 
rifle, and a pair of shot-guns. This 
was by no means a perfect equip- 
ment, as a heavier rifle than a 12- 
bore has many advantages in big- 
game shooting ; but it was a very 
fair one,and the question of calibres 
is still vexed and uncertain. 

It was late in the year—too late 
as many authorities think—(early 
in Decembex) when I started. The 
jungle herbage would be grown so 
dense and high as to make stalking 
difficult, but there was the advan- 
tage of cool weather for travelling, 
and as the season had been wet 
and windy, there was a greater 
probability that the bison would 
have sheltered themselves in ap- 
proachable valleys, instead of bury- 
ing themselves in the distant re- 
cesses of the hills. My travel- 
ling carriage was what is called 
a transit-cart—a sort of small 
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covered van on two wheels, with 
a perch in front, on which the 
driver and my native servant sat. 
Inside there are two cross benches 
as seats, but for long night jour- 
neys boards are laid over these 
seats, with a mattress upon them, 
forming, with plaids and rugs, a 
fairly comfortable bed. If we add 
nets slung on the roof to carry 
small light articles, ample space 
under the seats for portmanteau 
and luncheon-basket, and a supply 
of books and tobacco to while awaly 
the time, a transit-cart is by no 
means to be despised by the tra- 
veller who is proof against a con- 
siderable amount of jolting, and is 
prepared for an occasional break- 
down or upset. Two of the fam- 
ous trotting bullocks of Mysore 
drew my conveyance, and covered 
on an average four miles an hour. 
They were changed every seven or 
eight miles, by giving due notice 
to the native authorities, who 
warn the villages along the road 
that bullocks will be wanted, and 
who are bound to supply the re- 
quirements of travellers at a fixed 
tariff. 

My start was made late in the 
evening, and by one o’clock the 
following day I had covered sixty- 
one miles. Here we halted for a 
couple of hours to let the men 
cook their rice, and to take ad- 
vantage of a convenient travellers’ 
bungalow fora bath and some food. 
The quaint old Indian village 
spread itself on the borders of a 
wide tank, surrounded by paddy 
fields and sugar-cane, and girt 
about with the stout clay walls 
and turrets which, in the old mar- 
auding days, gave shelter to the 


timid and unwarlike from the 
threatening clouds of Mahratta 
spearmen. All the country showed 


marks of the dire famine of 1879, 
in lands which still bore the traces 
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of previous cultivation,and deserted 
mud huts, whose remains were al- 
most indistinguishable in the brown 
soil; but it was cheering to see 
prosperity reasserting itself, and 
acre by acre the old farms being 
brought to yield their supply of 
raggi, coolthi, and paddy. 
However, my driver reports him- 
self again ready for a start, and on 
we travel without delay till ninethe 
following morning, when we find 
ourselves 131 miles from the station. 
Another halt at a bungalow, and 
again the welcome bath and tea dear 
to the Anglo-Indian. The deputy- 
collector is here on an official visit. 
Two useful-looking horses are pick- 
eted in the compound ; a weather- 
beaten dog-cart and a bullock-cart 
repose, with their shafts in the air, 
in acorner. ‘The bullocks are con- 
tentedly chewing the cud in the 
shade, a saddle is in the verandah, 
two dignified peons and some na- 
tive servants hover about, and the 
deputy-collector himself, who has 
ridden thirty miles since daybreak, 
dashes out in shirt and Pyjamas, 
armed with a pen, and welcomes 
the chance European visitor to his 
apartment, whose most nuticeable 
furniture is a large official desk, a 
gun-case, and a teapot with a 
broken spout. This genial admin- 
istrator places himself and his dis- 
trict at my disposal: tells me of 
two tigers within eight miles, 
which he has hitherto failed to 
account for, expatiates on the an- 
telope country twelve miles off, to 
which he will personally conduct 
me, throws in wild statements of 
unnumbered duck and snipe among 
which I may disport myself, if I 
will only remain with him for a 
time, and shows all the hospitality 
which, once the characteristic of 
Anglo-Indians, is now, alas! be- 
coming a thing of the past. Time 
presses, however, I scent the great 


battle with the bison from afar, 
and I can only consign myself 
again to my transit-cart, receiving 
much advice and information, and 
bequeathing the last delicious new 
novel that has arrived from Eng. 
land, which is a rare treat to the 
hard-worked district official. Two 
or three indifferent pairs of bul- 
locks in succession and a bad 
cross-road make the end of my 
journey slow in the extreme. But 
the road winds through scrub jun- 
gle, and is overshadowed by wild 
jungle-trees, such as are not seen 
in the civilised- cantonment. { 
watch the slowly-sinking sun light- 
ing up the near range of wooded 
hills. I pass tank after tank, and 
mark the duck edging off to the 
distant ‘side as they watch suspi- 
ciously my cart rumbling along the 
road, while the whistling teal, less 
nervous, continues to paddle about 
among the mud near the water’s 
edge. At last, when all is dark and 
silent, about 8 p.M., I arrive at my 
destination. 

Let me describe my halting-place, 
as I saw it by the earliest rays of 
the next day’s morning sun. A 
travellers’ bungalow, but, being on 
an unfrequented road, a third-class 
one. A low mud-built cottage, 
containing only two rooms, but 
with the spacious Indian verandah, 
and with several tumble-down out- 
houses for servants. No furniture 
but a table, a couple of rude chairs 
and a charpoy, and these, I believe, 
had been lately sent in anticipation 
of my visit. But the situation, 
lovely. On a sloping grassy mea- 
dow, at the foot of low rolling hills 
covered with forest, which grows 
down to the back railing of the 
enclosure; a pootpath leads from 
the bungalow to the village, a 
quarter of a mile distant, from which 
come the varied sounds of Indian 
life, and the melodious wash of the 
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great river on whose bank the vil- 
lage stands. A swampy range of 
green paddy-fields, and the native 
herdsman driving his lean cattle to 
graze in the forest, complete the 
picture. 

In the morning after my arrival 
I held a levee of the village autho- 
rities, who came to pay their re- 
spects, and to learn the pleasure of 
the Sahib, who was recommended 
by the distant authority of their 
sovereign. The Amildar, an aris- 
tocratic-looking Mussulman in a red 
turban—a descendant of Tippoo, 
the Tiger Prince of Mysore, and, as 
such, a participator in a small way 
of the pension still given by his 
English conquerors; the Kotwal 
and Shaykdar, two Hindoos, whose 
object seemed to be to get as much 
money in dackshish as they de- 
cently could; Abdul Rahman, the 
forest ranger, who arranges for the 
marking and felling of the valuable 
trees in the State forest, which 
yield no small slice of the yearly 
revenue of the native government. 
Last, and most important of all, 
Afsul, the shikarri. Never shall I 
forget him. Brave, keen, untiring, 
deeply skilled in woodcraft, I am 
proud to number him among the 
valued friends whom I made in 
India. I always acted confidently 
under his directions; he showed 
me much sport, and I never found 
him wrong or at aloss. A little 
bow-legged, wiry Mussulman, with 
broad deep chest, and long sinewy 
arms, a keen aquiline face, and 
thin pointed beard. He certainly 
did not sacrifice much to appear- 
ance in his toilet, which only 
consisted of a very dirty waist- 
cloth, an old ragged grey blanket 
over his shoulders, and a red cotton 
handkerchief twisted round his 
head. When I knew him better, 
this red handkerchief was a sure 
barometer of the probability of suc; 





cess in a stalk, for, as he got near 
his game, and thought that every 
moment might bring him face to 
face with the mighty bull, off came 
the handkerchief and blanket, and 
were tightly twisted round his 
waist. His real vocation was col- 
lecting honey in the forest, in which 
he roamed in search of bees’ nests 
for days at atime. He had come 
in twenty miles on foot during the 
previous night to meet me and get 
a job at his loved shikar, and there 
he stood, silent and ready for an- 
other long and possibly arduous 
day. 

The accounts of the presence of 
bison were conflicting, so it was 
settled that Afsul should go to 
consult some of the forest peons, 
and hear where the freshest tracks 
had been seen, and that we should 
not take the field till mid-day. It 
need hardly be said that the inter- 
vening hours lagged somewhat 
on their course; but a prolonged 
breakfast and a stroll passed the 
time, and noon came at last, and 
with it Afsul, his face wearing an 
expression of quiet satisfaction as 
he announced that he could take 
me to bison at once. 

We started without delay—my- 
self, Afsul, and a forest peon. I 
carried the .450 express for any 
casual shooting, while Afsul 
shouldered my 12-bore until the 
time of real action should arrive. 
We are all naturally gregarious 
animals, but I must say that there 
is to me an untold charm in a soli- 
tary sporting excursion, when I 
am alone in the vast wood—alone 
at least as far as thought or con- 
versation are concerned, for the 
means of communication with the 
shikarri are limited to the simplest 
subjects, and he is to me more like 
a highly trained pointer, who at 
my direction finds the game and 
brings me up to it, leaving the rest 
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to me, and not asking to intrude 
on me in any way beyond his own 
particular function. It is a selfish 
feeling in a way, no doubt, to feel 
that you and you alone are enjoy- 
ing the woodland charm, and are 
to profit by the chances of the chase, 
but I plead guilty to it most com- 
pletely, and enjoy my loneliness as 
an unmixed delight. 

We followed a beaten track for 
a mile, and then plunged into the 
jungle, passing under magnificent 
teak-trees with their enormous 
leaves, then through vast clumps of 
bamboo and sandal-wood, and_ other, 
to me unknown forest plants. Nor 
was animal life wanting. Two 
spotted deer dashed across the 
glade in front of us. The large 
handsome Malabar squirrel flashed 
his golden coat in the branches 
over our head, and quaint birds of 
gorgeous plumage flitted across our 
path. A mile and a half of jungle- 
walking, and we came to a stream 
whose muddy banks showed that 
the mighty elephant had often 
there quenched his thirst; and, 
oh joy! among the massive foot- 
prints Afsul pointed to a sharply- 
cut print, more like that of a large 
deer than anything else, and whis- 
pered ‘‘ Koolga’’ (bison). 

We scrambled through the stream 
and up the slippery bank on the 
other side, and there track after 
track crossing each other in differ- 
ent directions, some fresh, some old, 
showed that bison had been recently 
haunting that part of the forest. 
Then the real business of the track- 
er began. Slowly pacing along, cri- 
tically examining every track, now 
stooping to pick up a bruised leaf 
pressed into the soil by the weighty 
tread, now turning to look at a 
blade of the lofty grass or a twig of 
the jungle undergrowth, which had 
been bent or broken from its orig- 
inal direction, while I followed in 


breathless expectation behind. No 
sound in the forest, but the distant 
hoot of the /amgur, and the mourn- 
ful sigh of the breeze through the 
foliage overhead. At last, after 
much devious wandering, Afsul 
suddenly stops, and, taking up a 
morsel of broken leaf from the 
ground, calls the forest peon into 
consultation. 

I wait amxiously for the verdict, 
which is solemnly given in a whis- 
per, that several bison have been 
there within a few hours. We 
know that they cannot be distant, 
and we clear for action. I take the 
12-bore and see that the cartridges 
are all right, while the peon takes 
the lighter rifle. On we go, no 
longer in desultory wandering, but 
following step by step the footsteps 
of the herd. Every jungle-sign is 
examined with redoubled care; no 
longer we walk unheeding from 
thicket to thicket, but a searching 
eye peers round every corner be- 
fore we deboush from the shelter 
of each gigantic tree. The unshod 
foot of the native falls noiselessly 
as a feather on the ground, while I 
struggle vainly to pass over the 
débris of dried bamboo and with- 
ered teak leaves without waking 
the echoes at every pace. From 
time to time, when I make a louder 
crackle then usual, Afsul darts a 
look of remonstrance over his 
shoulder. I perspire profusely, in 
bracing every muscle in the at- 
tempt to emulate the snakelike 
movement of my guide, but cer- 
tainly with only moderate success. 
I could not have believed before 
that one man could make so much 
noise. How I wished that— 


“The light harebell would raise its 
head 
Elastic ’neath my airy tread.” 


How long did this last? I be- 
lieve not more than half an hour, 
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but in the time I lived weeks of 
anxiety and self-reproach. 

Suddenly—what was that? Has 
anybody fired a pistol ahead of us? 
No, it must be a bison crashing 
through a giant bamboo. Afsul 
puts back his hand and presses me 
down, till he can be certain of the 
direction. A gleam of combat 
shoots over his face. Off come 
his red head-gear and his blanket, 
and are twisted tightly round his 
loins, his muscular shoulders show- 
ing in gleaming bronze in the 
afternoon sun. ‘Then slowly, very 
slowly, he steals forward. The 
anxieties of the past are now 
nothing to the trepidation of the 
present. Again and again the 
crackling of bamboos—now like 
a pistol-shot, now like a crack of 
the great waggon-whip of South 
Africa. We worm our way along, 
following the moving herd, through 
muddy watercourse, through ruth- 
less thorns, and over the most in- 
exorable of rocks. Twenty min- 
utes at least of mortal agony, when 
Afsul, quivering with excitement, 
turns and says, ‘‘ Maro, maro/”’ 
(shoot, shoot !) 

I try to pull myself together, 
and stare into what appears a vast 
confused mass of foliage. Afsul’s 
patience is getting exhausted, and 
he points madly in a particular 
direction. I struggle to follow 
his eagle glance, and at last see 
a huge head glaring at me about 
fifty yards off,—the grey forehead 
of a bull, the slaty eye, and the 
broad muzzle thrown forward in 
the true fashion of the noble bison. 
Nothing to be seen of the body 
—nothing but a thickly inter- 
twined mass of jungle herbage 
and branches. I knew enough 
of bison-shooting theoretically to 
know that it is hopeless to fire 
at the head, where the vital parts 
are protected by an almost im- 
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penetrable bulwark of solid bone. 
No better chance offers, so draw- 
ing a long breath, I fire where I 
fancy his throat may be. Heavens ! 
what a stampede followed the shot. 
The crash as of a squadron of 
cavalry, the clatter of hoofs, the 
rending of tree and bush filled 
the air. We dashed forward. I 
could see some huge backs plung- 
ing through the distant jungle, 
and where the old bull was— 
nothing. 

How I abused myself mentally 
as a duffer; how, as I mopped 
my streaming brow, I felt that 
tears would better become me than 
perspiration, need not be told. 
Still, a gleam of hope shone on 
me. Afsul was questing about 
on the track that the bison had 
followed, and I saw him pounce 
on a broken leaf, with the com- 
forting word ‘‘blood.” There it 
was, unmistakably, a tiny drop 
of fresh blood, so tiny that none 
but the hawk eye of the forest 
man could have distinguished it. 
Then began a weary but exciting 
pursuit, which lasted till the sun 
was dropping over the lowest trees 
of the forest. Here a gout of 
gore seemed to promise that a 
severe wound had been inflicted. 
Then for a long distance nothing | 
guided us but a fresh hoof-print, 
a broken stem, or a jungle leaf 
stained with the tell-tale red spot. 
Once or twice we heard a move- 
ment ahead. Nor was our path 
an easy one—for the most part 
through elephant-grass nine or ten 
feet high, whose sturdy stems and 
broad leaves were no contemptible 
obstacle. The wonder of it was 
that a herd of seven or eight huge 
animals should have passed before 
us, through grass, bush, and foli- 
age, and hardly left a trace be- 
hind,—few traces, at least, that 
could be detected by any eye not 
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trained from childhood in forest 
signs. 
the crest of a small hill, we saw 
HIM, not more than 150 yards 
distant, in ail his noble propor- 
tions in the valley beneath. Only 
a momentary glimpse. With a 
snort of contempt he plunged again 
into obscurity, followed by a vain 
and harmless snap-shot. It was 
now nearly dark. Afsul said that 
further chase was useless, as the 
bull was travelling well and strong- 
ly,—leaping over the broken down 
trees instead of blundering through 
them. Reluctantly I made up my 
mind that my first essay had not 
been a success, and that I had 
better turn my steps homewards. 
This I did through the darkling 
forest, having at any rate the con- 
soling thought that, in the shik- 
@rri’s opinion, the bull was only 
slightly wounded, and would soon 
recover. Probably he had only 
been hit on his massive shoulder, 
and the bullet had glanced off the 
bone. 

Serious was the council of war 
that evening as to the best plan of 
action for my few available days. 
Long and earnest was the consul- 
tation with the trusty Afsul over 
a camp-fire, after dinner and a 
soothing cigarette had softened 
the bitterness of the day’s failure. 
Should we plunge deeper into the 
forest from our present quarters 
and look for other bison, which, 
the village herdsman said, were 
wandering near? Or should we 
leave our quarters altogether, move 
to a hut in a more central position, 
and recommence operations in an 
entirely new district? Finally we 
decided on the latter, and march- 
ing orders were issued for the fol- 
lowing morning. 

The forest hut that we were to 
make for was between five and six 
miles off. It was one of the few 


At last, as we arrived on. 


[June 


that are put up for the use of the 
forest officials while the timber is 
being selected for felling; but as 
wood-cutting for the year had not 
yet commenced, it would be empty, 
and the neighbouring forest quite 
undisturbed. And here let me re- 
mark how advisable it is, when in 
a malarious jungle, to live in a hut, 
however rude, in preference to a 
tent; and if a tent must be used, 
that it should be a small thick one, 
instead of the large one of com- 
paratively open material generally 
used in India. 

Having seen my bullock-cart well 
on its way on an almost undistin- 
guishable track on the following 
morning, I started myself with 
Abdul Rahman, the forest ranger, 
to walk by a shorter cut. Nothing 
can be more lovely than an early day 
in an Indian jungle— 


“« . . . There pipe anthems of all 
the birds, 

The kdil’s fluted song, the bulbul’s 
hymn, 

The ‘morning, morning’ of the painted 
thrush, 

The twitter of the sunbirds starting 
forth 


To find the honey ere the hees be out, 

The grey crow’s caw, the parrot’s 
scream, the strokes 

Of the green hammersmith, the myna’s 
chirp, 

The never finished love-talk of the 
doves.” 


To a European—even to the man 
whose Indian experiences have been 
confined to cities and cantonments 
—everything is strange, everything 
has an interest and a charm; and 
in the fresh morning air, with the 
cool jungle-grass under foot, a 
morning walk is an unmixed plea- 
sure. So itis; but may there not 
be a discordant note of—shall I 
say—funk, suddenly thrust into 
your satisfaction? Or shall I mo- 
dify the feeling into slight nervous- 
ness? Abdul Rahman and I were 
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strolling along, pleased, mutually 
I trust, with our society, when we 
came to a streamlet crossing our 
path. My friend gave a start, and 
his cheery face grew long and seri- 
ous. There at his foot was the 
footmark of a large tiger, only 
lately pressed into the mud—so 
lately, that the water all round it 
had not had time to ooze into the 
impression. A step or two further, 
and we came upon more most un- 
mistakable signs of the tiger’s re- 
cent presence, and we knew that 
he must then be in the wood within 
a few yards of us. I began to re- 
gret that I had only a walking- 
stick instead of a rifle; and Abdul 
quickened his pace, while glancing 
right and left at the thick bush all 
round us. However, I believe we 
had nothing to fear. I afterwards 
heard that the tiger was an old ac- 
quaintance—almost a confidential 
friend—-of the district, and was 
probably only lurking near the 
village in hopes of picking up 
some stray cattle from the village 
herd—a toll which he no doubt 
considered his right. He probably 
knew the herdsmen by sight, and 
was not foolish enough to jeopar- 
dise his character for harmlessness 
by eating man—even an unwary 
stranger in the land—as long as 
bullocks were plentiful. 

We arrived at the forest lodge, 
a mud hut of one room, in the 
middle of a small clearing. A 
swampy stream trickled past with- 
in a few yards, and fed a clear 
burn that sparkled through the 
trees on the edge of the woodland. 
Everywhere the ground was stamped 
with the great tread of the wild 
elephants which had passed and 
repassed the clearing, careless of 
occasional human visitors. The 
hut itself, with its two or three 
subsidiary sheds, was built with 
the floor raised three feet off the 
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ground, a most necessary precaution 
for natives as much as for Euro- 
peans from the feverish malaria. 

The fates were against me that 
afternoon, and it was not till the 
next day that I was able again to 
go on the war-path. We started 
between six and seven —— Afsul, 
the peon, and myself. As we 
dived into the forest-path, the 
night mists were rising slowly, 
and still hung on the tree tops. 
The long grass, soaked with mois- 
ture, almost met overhead, and 
made us carry the rifles with 
every precaution, to keep them at 
least dry, while the rising sun 
glimmered through the branches, 
and was greeted by the cheery 
crow of the jungle-cock. We had 
a walk of three or four miles, 
marking e# route many tracks of 
chitul, sambur, bison, and ele- 
phant, but seeing nothing but one 
small barking deer, who stood 
provokingly close and stared at 
us, as if he knew that we dared 
not fire a shot, for fear of disturb- 
ing the mightier game. ' 

No tracks presented themselves 
sufficiently fresh to tempt a pur- 
suit. After much devious search, 
we entered a little glade, where 
lay, half-buried by vegetation, an 
old rotten moss-grown trunk, an 
overthrown tree, which had once 
towered among the giants of the 
forest. Afsul’s professional eye 
detected a solitary bee, issuing from 
a crevice to meet the warmth of 
the now glowing sun, and suddenly 
plunging his arm up tothe shoulder 
into the recesses of the trunk, he 
pulled out a large handful of honey- 
comb, cooly brushing off a dozen 
bees, that stuck to him, and which 
seemed either to have forgotten to 
sting or to find the skin of the 
honey-collector proof against their 
weapons. While he was munch- 
ing his comb and marking the 
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store with a view to a future visit, 
the peon and I passed ahead. 
There was a slight noise in the 
jungle, a little gentle crackle of 
branches. Afsul sprang from be- 
hind, clutched me by, the shoulder, 
and, with a face full of excitement, 
hissed out ‘‘ Xoo/ga /’’ We moved 
stealthily on, Afsul parting the 
branches carefully to get a clearer 
view. A vast form showed indis- 
tinctly through the trees. The 
peon whispered ‘‘Azay’’ (elephant). 
But there was a sudden snort and 
a half whistling low, which could 
only come from a bison. Afsul 
dashed forward from one cover to 
another, dragging me with him. 
We saw the great beast moving 
slowly towards us, half hidden by 
the trees and bamboos. I tried to 
move to one side, as Afsul was 
rather in my way, when the bison 
turned to make off. I took a 
fairly careful shot, and (as we 
afterwards found) hit him behind 
the elbow. He moved on, how- 
ever, and we followed warily, after 
I had reloaded. About 300 yards 
further on, we could just see him 
standing in the middle of thick 
jungle, and I fired both barrels 
deliberately where his great side 
loomed through the branches. This 
finished him, and we heard the 
crash as of the fall of a tower. 
**Profundit humi bos.” Afsul 
¢lutched my hunting-knife, dropped 
blanket and headgear, rushed at 
the mighty fallen, sprang upon the 
heaving side, and seizing a horn, 
plunged the knife in his throat. 
What a moment of satisfaction ! 
ahd yet not altogether unalloyed. 
Who could look at the corpse of 
the gallant slain without some 
feeling of remorse, however slight 
and fleeting, and regret that he 
would roam his forest solitudes, 
his home for many long years, no 
more. He was a grand solitary 
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bull (a ‘‘ wanfaga’’ in the jungle 
dialect), with horns ringed at the 
base from age, and battered and 
chipped at the points from fighting, 
He was measured carefully on the 
spot, by pulling his fore legs out 
straight and placing a stake in the 
ground at his feet and another at 
his shoulder, and passing a string 
fairly between them clear of his 
body. He measured just 6 feet 
in height, and from the point of 
the nose to the tip of the tail, rm 
ft. 6 inches. 

So much exertion deserved re- 
freshment, which I took in biscuits 
and cold tea, just tempered from 
my pocket-flask, while my attend- 
ants squatted aside contentedly 
and chewed betel. I offered them 
each a dram, but Afsul, the Mussul- 
man, declined, while the Hindoo 
peon took his down with the smack 
of satisfaction of a Highland gillie. 

At length we roused ourselves, 
marked where our bison lay, and 


struck off in am untried direction, 
to see if the afternoon would emu- 
late the morning’s good fortune. 
We descended toa lower level, and 
got into yet thicker and darker 
jungle than we had hitherto tra- 


versed. I made my first acquaint- 
ance with the jungle-leech. I was 
aware of a small thread-like being, 
which had dropped from a leaf and 
was wriggling on the sleeve of my 
coat, vainly struggling to make his 
way through the strong linen— 
another on my wrist, which was 
pushed off with difficulty, leaving 
a drop of blood behind. This was 
most discomposing. I was pre- 
pared for the bison’s charge and 
for any of the other legitimate 
chances of shikar, but I was not 
prepared for the attacks of these 
insinuating miscreants. There is 
something more than disagreeable 
in the abiding thought of tiny 
bloodsuckers, and fancied ticklings 
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all over my body introduced the 
«¢amari aliquid’’ into the excite- 
ment and pleasure of the sport. 

It would be tedious again to de- 
scribe the search for fresh tracks, 
the long and exciting stalk, and 
the final knowledge that the game 
was almost within reach; but 
now the density of the jungle was 
against us, and an unlucky bam- 
boo, hidden in the long grass, gave 
a warning crack, not, 1 am glad to 
say, under my foot, but that of the 
careful Afsul, and the small herd 
of three beasts that we were fol- 
lowing bolted just as we caught a 
glimpse of them. I fired, however, 
at a young bull on chance, and 
when we followed to the spot 
where they had _ been sheltering, 
we found blood. ‘Then came a two 
hours’ chase, with all its varied 
agitation and alternations of hope 
and fear. On we went and still 


on, and, though I could not help 
seeing that the shikarris showed 


less and less confidence, my spirits 
were kept up by the constant large 
drops of blood which I could see 
on my track. At last the trackers 
threw up their heads, like hounds 
at fault, declared that the bison 
was only slightly wounded, and 
that further pursuit was useless. 

I was confounded. Whence 
were the blood tracks which I had 
marked so confidently and with 
such satisfaction? Alas! I saw 
the men picking the wretched 
leeches from their bare legs, and I 
knew that it was the blood which 
dropped from them, as they pre- 
ceded me, which had stained the 
jungle-grass and wofully deceived. 
The sun was sinking, and there 
were five miles to cover before we 
could reach the hut. So ended 
the sport of a day to be marked 
with a white stone—the day of my 
ee bison, and that a big solitary 

ull. 
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The chuckiers of the nearest 
village were sent for, and des- 
patched into the jungles to secure 
the trophies of the chase. These 
are men of the lowest caste, who 
have none of the scruples about 
working with any dead animals, 
clean or unclean, skinning them 
and preparing leather, Which are 
common among most Hindoos. 
The shikarri was with me, and 
therefore could not assist, but 
eight stout and most hideous men, 
almost quite black, and wearing a 
minimum of clothing, under the 
guidance of the peon, brought in 
my bull’s head in triumph, skinned 
it artistically, and prepared it for 
the final manipulation of the great 
Mr Ward. 

I could describe two more days 
of the most thrilling and delight- 
ful sport, but in bison-stalking, as 
in everything else, history repeats 
itself. Bison are not monarchs, 
whose destinies thrill the world, 
nor are shikarris statesmen and 
generals, whose powers of speech 
and onliness can be discussed by ad- 
miring thousands; so I spare the 
details of pursuit, triumph, and 
failure. I may say that the bull’s 
head did not travel to the station 
alone, and that I left the reputa- 
tion in the forest of being a lucky 
sahib. How important that repu- 
tion is to those who intend to 
tread the same paths, and employ 
the same shikarris again, all old 
sportsmen will know. 

One word before losing the atten- 
tion of the reader, if I have kept 
it so far, on the supposed dangers 
of jungle life, which I have heard 
many expatiate upon. No doubt 
there are deadly snakes in the 
forest ; but I never heard of any of 
the jungle men being bitten, and I 
myself have only once seen one, 
upon which I narrowly escaped 
treading in the ardour of a stalk. 
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Poor chap! he was ina greater funk 
of me than I was of him, and his 
beautifully ringed form disappeared 
in flight at once. I have never 
suffered from anything more deadly 
than my enemies the leeches, and 
to find your stockings full of blood 
at the end of a day’s work is the 
worst evil they can inflict upon 
you. 

No doubt bison will charge 
sometimes, but the hunter who is 
careful, after he has fired, to reload 
before moving, may move with con- 
fidence. If a bull does show fight, 
a steady shot, even if it does not 
hit him in a vital place, will always 
floor him, or at any rate turn him 
from his attack. 

The bugbear of fever is much 
overestimated. Of course, no one 
can suppose that a damp forest in 
a tropical country is wholesome in 


this respect. But with reasonable 
precautions, the danger is reduced 
to a minimum. The hunter who 
is in fair health to begin with, lives 
well and temperately, takes care 
after a day’s work to put on dry 
clothes at once, and sleeps in as 
comfortable a bed and in as good 
a shelter as possible, has little to 
fear. Ihave always taken a daily 
ration of quinine as prophylactic. 
It may be a good thing to do, and 
asI have never had jungle fever, 
I suppose I ought to say that it is 
a good thing. 

Let me finish by making use of 
the oft-quoted words of the immor- 
tal Jorrocks, and say that I have 
found that stalking the bison is 
‘the sport of kings, the image of 
war without its guilt, and only 
five-and-twenty per cent of its 
danger.”’ 
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MAR’SE DAB AFTER THE WAR. 


A VIRGINIA REMINISCENCE, 


CoLONEL DaBNEY CaRTER DIGGES 
was a Virginia landowner and far- 
mer. Certain of his neighbours 
used to say ‘‘he’d a heap too 
much name,”’ but it was the mat- 
ter and not the extent of the 
patronymic of which, I fancy, 
they were jealous. Indeed one 
of these was called Thomas Jeffer- 
son Smith, and the other George 
Washington Brown, so it would 
have been manifestly absurd for 
either to criticise the taste of the 
Colonel’s godfathers and _ god- 
mothers. 

Whether our friend possessed, 
or did not possess, too much name 
for one or two of his republican 
friends is a matter of no import. 
We shall briefly allude to this 
further on. One thing is quite 
certain,—the names he_ usually 
answered to in everyday life were, 
as regards brevity, far out of reach 
of the most captious criticism. Of 
these ‘‘the Cunnel’”’ was the most 
formal and dignified, and was used 
only by comparative strangers or 
inferiors of his own colour. For 
the rest, he submitted without a 
murmur to the monosyllabic abbre- 
viation of ‘‘ DaB,’’—a capital name 
to shout at an unruly pointer or a 
headstrong setter on a windy day, 
no doubt, but a queer name for a 
gentleman of unquestioned position 
and weighing over 200 Ib. 

Fortunately it was almost al- 
ways ‘* Uncle Dab,”’ or ‘‘ Cousin 
Dab,”” among his friends; while 
by nearly the whole of the negro 
population, in spite of the tend- 
ency to drop, after the war, old 
ante-bellum terms that denoted 
servitude, he was still, for somé 


reason or other, universally spoken 
of and to as Mar’se Dab. This 
was partly, no doubt, an uncon- 
scious tribute to the local fame 
of his family, as if, perhaps, it 
were due to these latter not to 
snap the old ties quite so abruptly 
as in ordinary cases, and partly, 
no doubt, to accident. Nor, in- 
deed, was this a unique survival 
of old habits; it was simply a 
rather exceptional one. So I 
think the reason that made those 
of us who were the Colonel’s im- 
mediate friends and ‘neighbours 
speak of him génerally, and in 
frivolous moments to him, as 
‘*Mar’se Dab,’’ must be sought 
for in the humorous contrast 
between that great man’s impres- 
sive personal appearance and the 
curt juvenility of this particu- 
lar sobriguet. At any rate, it 
is as ‘‘ Mar’se Dab”’ that my old 
friend’s image comes most forcibly 
to my recollection, and it seems 
natural to recall his peculiarities, 
or to attempt to do so, with the 
familiar appellative upon the title- 
page. With regard to the subject 
of this sketch, I have so far used 
and shall continue to use the past 
tense. I don’t wish the reader 
to suppose Mar’se Dab is dead. 
Far from it. But because the in- 
dustrial system he pursued with 
such vigour proved so much less 
profitable than picturesque, he is, 
I regret to say, now an exile from 
his native land. The paternal 
acres, fortunately for them I fear 
it must be added, know him no 
more. 

Yes, Mar’se Dab ‘‘ burst all to 
pieces’? many years ago, as his 
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neighbours, with that kindly in- 
terest people take in their friends’ 
futures, used always to prophesy 
he would. Not a fragment even 
from this aforesaid explosion re- 
mained wherewith to start him 
in a new land-killing enterprise. 
So he, poor man, scarcely past the 
prime of life, had to accept an 
offer from his wife’s brother, who 
kept a store far away in Western 
Kansas. The Colonel, was not, I 
think, a proud man. He had not 
so much pride in matters of this 
kind as most of his class. But 
what he had he was compelled to 
swallow, when circumstances forced 
him behind the counter of a west- 
ern country store. Whether he 
took the dose in one gulp, or 
whether it took some time going 
down,—and, above all, whether it 
agreed with him afterwards,—I 
never heard. For those, however, 
who had known Mar’se Dab on 
his ancestral acres, it required 
a mental effort of no ordinary 
kind to imagine him tying up 
packets of sugar and coffee for 
Teutonic or Scandinavian home- 
steaders. Indeed, it is distressing 
even to think of the Colonel in 
such a place or at such an oc- 
cupation.- It is the firm convic- 
tion that my old friend would be 
positively grateful to me if I 
would consider him as defunct, 
that decided me in using the past 
tense in everything relating to 
him. 

To attempt a Virginia sketch 
without at least a genealogical al- 
lusion would not merely be unpar- 
donable,—it would be impossible. 
It was an instinctive feeling that 
this had to come which I think 
prompted me to open this paper 
with the Colonel’s full baptismal 
name. For the English ear, neither 


the names of Dabney, of Carter, 
or of Digges have any particular 
significance. 


Distinguished indi- 
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viduals may possibly have borne 
them, but the names themselves 
are by no means distinguished, 
In Virginia, however, it is other- 
wise ; for they are all three written 
large upon the pages of her past. 
There are, no doubt, plenty of 
people in Virginia possessing one 
or other of these names who are 
no connection whatever to the 
old colonial families who have 
given to them their local lustre, 
The Colonel, however, was a re- 
presentative of the main stock 
of these three illustrious houses, 
respectively. For his mother was 
a Carter of Birley, and his grand- 
mother had been a Dabney from 
the shores of the Rappahannoc, 
while as for the Diggeses, are they 
not written in the chronicles of 
Berkeley county from generation 
to generation ? 

Mar’se Dab himself, however, 
never appeared to take much stock 
in the genealogical advantages he 
enjoyed. In many respects indeed 
—more particularly in the super- 
ficialities of life—he by no means 
did credit to his courtly progeni- 
tors. It used to be a common 
matter of whisper in the more 
aristocratic circles of Berkeley 
county—among the ladies particu- 
larly—that ‘‘Cousin Dab was a 
mighty rough man for his raising.” 
But then, as these fair critics would 
go on to relate, it was not so much 
to be wondered, seeing of what 
‘‘very ordinary stock” his wife 
came. Now, as I have said, the 
Dabney’s, the Carters, and the 
Diggeses were among the very first 
families in the State. If all their 
members were not educated and 
polished men, they ought to have 
been. But the Thackers, from 
whose family the Colonel took his 
wife, neither were, nor ever had 
been, people of education and 
polish. They were not, it must be 
understood, mere common farmers. 
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They owned plenty of land, and 
before the war had acquired almost 
as many negroes as the Diggeses 
themselves. Nevertheless they 
were upon quite another social 
lane. 

The Thackers, in short, belonged 
to that enormous class that came 
between the real gentry of the 
south and the poor non-slave- 
holding whites. Politically a part 
of the great compact ‘‘ slavocracy,”’ 
numerically too its greater part, 
but socially, and for obvious 
reasons, inferior. Not a_ harshly 
defined inferiority, it is true; that 
would never have done among 
people whose somewhat precarious 
interests were identical, and who 
were all members of a dominant 
political caste, with most of the 
world against them. But the 
division was the unavoidable one 
between people with the traditions, 
habits, and customs of gentlefolk, 
and those whose existence was 
quite devoid of such refinements 
—were, in short, solid intelligent 
farmers, and nothing more. These 
things were managed very well. 
The Diggeses and the Thackers 
had been accustomed to _inter- 
change calls regularly every year. 
The phraseology of the most per- 
fect equality had always been 
maintained when they met, but 
there the fiction ended. Human 
nature could do no more, as I 
am sure you would have said 
if you had paid a visit first to 
the old Digges’s homestead, and 
then gone on to the family man- 
sion of the Thackers; and the 
Diggeses and the Thackers were 
only types, and very good ones, of 
what, to apply English terms, we 
may call the old gentry and the 
old yeomanry of the south. 

So when the war was over— 
though old prejudices and social 
barriers were a good deal shaken 
—Mar’se Dab was looked upon 
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as having rather let himself down 
when he married Amanda Thacker. 
Southern rural society, however, 
though by no means destroyed 
in that district, was greatly shat- 
tered. People were too poor and 
too busy, and too sore with the 
outside world, to be very ill-natured 
about such trifles. Still, social 
traditions that are founded upon 
common-sense and natriai forces 
cannot be destroyed in a moment. 
So, as I have already remarked, 
the ladies of Berkeley county used 
to say in after years, that it was 
not altogether to be wondered at 
‘¢ Cousin Dab had got so rough.’’ 

Mar’se Dab’s social position is 
then, I think, sufficiently well de- 
picted. 1 once heard him airily 
described, by a jocose Canadian 
who was staying in the neighbour- 
hood, as ‘‘a dilapidated blood.’ 
The Colonel’s friends rather re- 
sented the sodriguet; but when 
he heard it himself some time 
afterwards, he laughed so loud 
that you could have heard him 
all over the plantation, and so 
long that his wife got anxious 
about him,—Uncle Ephraim, how- 
ever, who was standing by at 
the time, reassuredly remarking, 
‘¢That’s ’zactly how Mar’se Dab 
useter laff befo’ the wah.” 

When I first knew the Colonel, 
soon after the close of the war, he 
might have been five-and-forty. 
He weighed 16 stone, and ‘‘stood 
6 feet 3 in his stockings.’”’ His 
lung-power was tremendous. The 
negroes on the place used to 
declare that ‘‘ Mar’se Dab could 
go in two hollers to Shucksville.”’ 
Now Shucksville was the county 
town, and as it was thirteen miles 
off, this remark must of course 
be regarded as an Ethiopian’ il- 
lustration of a purely allegorical 
nature 

Mar’se Dab’s title of Colonel, I 
may as well here remark, was a 
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purely honorary one. A captain, 
however, he must certainly had 
been. A very different sort of a 
one, too, from Captain Topfodder, 
who kept the store at Digges’s Mills, 
and took his rank from a freight 
barge he had skilfully navigated 
for many years on the James River 
Canal. That the Colonel was in 
any sense a false pretender to 
military honours was the_ very 
reverse of truth. Indeed, it was 
his valour that may be said to 
have actually proved in this re- 
spect his stumbling-block. If 
valour alone—and. of course I 
allude to the Civil War—could 
have regulated rank, my old friend 
should by rights have been a gen- 
eral of division at the very least. 
For it was always said—said, that 
is to say, in Berkeley county— 
that Dab Digges was the bravest 
soldier in the whole Southern 
army. His valour, however, was 
of such a hopelessly reckless kind, 
and his contempt of discipline so 
profound, that even the command 
of a regiment would have been out 
of the question. So as a captain 
he started in the 2oth Virginia 
Cavalry ; and a captain he remained 
till the second year of the war, 
when he was taken prisoner. Those 
of his brother officers who survived 
the struggle used to say it was 
extraordinary that Cousin Dab (for 
the regiment was raised in Berke- 
ley, and most of the officers were 
his relations) succeeded in escap- 
ing death or captivity, or even a 
wound, so long. ‘‘ There was no 
man in the war,”’ they said, ‘‘ that 
tried so hard to get killed as 
Cousin Dab, and that wrought 


such havoc in the ranks of the 
enemy ; or,”’ they sometimes added 
in the strictest confidence, ‘‘ got his 
men so often into ‘tight places. 

I gathered that it was upon the 
whole considered by no means an 
irreparable calamity when Mar’se 
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Dab, the fire-eating captain, was 
harmlessly removed in the second 
year of the war. The climax came 
about in this wise. It was in one 
of the great battles of that year, I 
forget which, that the 2oth Vir. 
ginia Cavalry were ordered to 
charge a regiment of Massachusetts 
infantry. It was a misty day, and 
it was not till the horsemen were 
within a couple of hundred yards 
of the enemy that an overwhelm. 
ing body of cavalry was discovered 
to be drawn up in their rear. At 
any rate the retreat was sounded, 
and the z2oth Virginia wheeled 
about. Not so, however, Mar’se 
Dab! That big voice which the 
negroes declared would go in two 
holloas to Shucksville, was heard 
sounding through the fog and 
smoke that its owner would be 
d——d if he’d retreat. And that 
was the last that was seen of 
Mar’se Dab for two years. 

From evidence that filtered out 
afterwards, it appeared that the 
Yankee infantry were amazed upon 
that day to receive the charge of a 
solitary horseman, who came down 
upon them out of the fog, from 
whence they never rightly knew. 
They supposed it to be a runaway 
horse till it got so close they could 
see that the rider was spurring 
for all he was worth and shouting 
like a madman, as they then took 
him to be. Not a rifle was raised, 
but when Mar’se Dab arrived 
among the enemy’s ranks, so far 
from appreciating the forbearance, 
he laid about him with such zest 
that if his sword had had an edge 
on it, several people would have 
been badly hurt. As it was, he 
was knocked off his horse with 
the butt-end of a musket, and 
sent to the Federal prison on 
Lake Erie. 

Here Mar’se Dab chafed for 
nearly two years, picking up various 
and useful accomplishments, hard- 
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ly worthy, perhaps, of a Digges. 
Among these he learnt how to 
bake bread, to cut hair, and to 
pull téeth—studies forced upon 
him partly by the ennui of his 
position, and partly by the neces- 
sities for making a little money 
out of his fellow-prisoners, with 
which to procure those cakes of 
chewing-tobacco which were the 
solace of his life. Again and again, 
in the piping times of peace, has 
Mar’se Dab joked to me of these 
accomplishments. Two of them 
at any rate he carried with him 
into private life, and practised 
(in a friendly way of course) dur- 
ing his few spare moments, with 
an enthusiasm that I am afraid 
somewhat victimised his neigh- 
bours. As for hair-cutting, it was 
at least a harmless if a somewhat 
singular hobby. The Colonel was 
indeed in great request in the neigh- 
bourhood as a trimmer of locks. 
Asa puller of teeth, Mar’se Dab’s 
popularity was nothing like so 
great. He used an old-fashioned 
key, and for the rest trusted only 
to his herculean strength; so the 
hesitating attitude of the neigh- 
bourhood towards him on the tooth 
question may be partially under- 
stood. ‘There were some people of 
an economical turn of mind who 
were tempted to call in once the 
gratuitous services of the Colonel. 
But I never heard that the most 
desperate sufferer from toothache 
or the most penurious individual 
ever repeated the experiment. 
Living near, as I did, I have heard 
sounds’ occasionally proceeding 
from Clover Hill that the negroes 
declared was Mar’se Dab at work 
upon some confiding countryman’s 
jaw. 

I was only once, however, a 
witness to one of these dental 
operations. If, as the negroes 
said, Mar’se Dab ‘‘could go to 
Shucksville in two hollers,’? I am 





prepared to swear his patient upon 
that occasion would have reached 
the local metropolis in one. 

When I first knew the Colonel 
he had just come to live at Clover 
Hill. This was not actually at the 
close of the war, but it was at the 
close of that three or four years of 
chaos—political, social, and finan- 
cial_-which ensued in war-worn 
Virginia after the surrender of 
Lee and the abolition of slavery ; 
the period which marked the first 
conflict of new conditions with 
old ideas—that reluctant struggle 
of an old civilisation, based on a 
kindly picturesque domestic slav- 
ery, to adapt itself to an altered 
state of affairs; a change from 
the obligation for food, clothing, 
lodging, and protection, to a busi- 
ness compact between master and 
servant, terminable at any moment. 

Clover Hill was an average Vir- 
ginia homestead of the better class. 
It had no pretension, of course, to 
compare to ‘*‘ Newtown,”’ the old 
Digges place at the other end of the 
county, where the Colonel’s eldest 
brother still lived at that time. 
There, indeed, at Newtown were 
bric-d-brac, and old sideboards, 
and antediluvian bedsteads, and a 
good deal of old silver and family 
portraits that, whatever their de- 
fects may have been as works of 
art, represented at any rate ladies 
and gentlemen. Newtown was 
quite a famous place in Virginia ; 
but Clover Hill was nothing of 
the kind. For that reason, per- 
haps, it was all the more typical. 
The place, till the Colonel took 
possession, had been occupied only 
by a better-class overseer. Seed- 
wheat had been stored in the par- 
lour. The best bedchamber had 
been for years devoted to the stor- 
age of dried apples and washed 
wool, and the walls were coated 
thick with entomological speci- 
mens that had danced in the 
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sunny rays of a half-score of de- 
parted summers. 

With the Digges advent this 
was of course all changed. But 
the house was furnished distinct- 
ly upon Thacker and not upon 
Digges lines. As Amanda Digges 
was an only daughter of old man 
Hiram Thacker, she had inherited 
his household goods. Among these, 
too, there were family portraits of 
a kind—portraits of individuals, 
however, that suggested the sign- 
painter s art in execution and the 
cattle-show in design. Admirable 
men and women, no doubt, these 
two generations of Thackers that 
blew about in gilt frames upon the 
walls. There were few men in 
Middle Virginia that knew the 
exact value of a negro so well 
as Hiram Thacker. There were 
none whose ‘‘shipping’’ tobacco 
brought higher prices in Shucks- 
ville than that of his _ brother 
Moses. But the portraits, how- 
ever faithful to nature, were not 
of a kind to give an aristocratic 
tone to the family picture-gallery. 

The house at Clover Hill, though 
not so venerable nor so large nor 
so hallowed by tradition as New- 
town, had still been built as dis- 
tinctly a gentleman’s residence in 
the early part of the century. The 
Colonel’s great-uncle, Randolph 
Digges, somewhat prominent in 
his day as a Whig politician, had 
been its founder and its occupant 
for a great number of years. The 
instalment of Amanda Thacker and 
her family household gods at Clover 
Hill was an improvement on the 
overseer interregnum. Still it did 
very little, I am afraid, to re- 
store to Clover Hill the aristo- 
cratic tone that was said by old 


people to have marked it when 
that venerable patriarch ‘‘ Uncle 
Ran ’”’ used to make its walls echo 
to post-prandial denunciations of 
Jefferson, infidels, and Frenchmen. 


[June 


The house was of red brick; it 
was two stories high and_ perfectly 
square. A wide corridor ran 
Straight through it belew, and 
another with the same direct sim- 
plicity pierced it above. Upon 
the ground-floor there were three 
rooms upon each side of the cor- 
ridor, all exactly the same size and 
exactly alike. Upon the upper 
floor, too, there were three rooms 
upon each side of the corridor, also 
all of the same size and exactly 
alike. 

It had never been rightly de- 
cided which was the back and 
which the front of the Clover Hill 
house, for at either end of the 
corridor there were big porticoes, 
supported by the same number of 
high white fluted columns, and ap- 
proached by the same number of 
half-decayed wooden steps. The 
up-stair corridor led through doors 
on to the roofs of these porticoes, 
from whence, under the overarch- 
ing leaves of aged oaks, could be 
seen glorious views of woodlands, 
fields, and distant mountains. It 
was a pity that these imposing 
props and qualifiers of the other- 
wise astonishing rectangularity of 
the house should have had their 
classic beauty marred by their ap- 
plication to domestic uses. In 
Uncle Ran’s time, you may be 
sure, no such things would have 
happened ; but in the utilitarian- 
ism of Thacker tradition it was 
no uncommon thing, after wash- 
ing-day, to see the family linen 
hanging in graceful festoons over 
the carved railings, and fluttering 
in the wanton wind. 

The doors and the windows of 
the Clover Hill mansion may pos- 
sibly one day have fitted tolerably, 
though even in an old Virginia 
house of the most approved kind 
such a condition would have been 
hardly orthodox. Now, however, 
they had sprung at their lintels, 
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and gaped at their hinges to such 
an extent that Mar’se Dab used 
to swear that the house was not 
merely not weather-proof, ‘‘ but 
it warn’t hardly dog-proof.’’ 

As for the winter wind! The 
hurricanes that blew down these 
corridors had one advantage, at 
any rate, for there was nothing 
about them of the nature or 
character of a draught. They 
were real honest broad-volumed 
gales, which blew not only down 
the corridors, but under the closed 
doors and out of the rattling win- 
dows with a force that made the 
Thacker portraits flap against the 
whitewashed walls till you trem- 
bled for the safety of those great 
works of art. Half a waggon-load 
of oak-logs might blaze in the huge 
draughty chimney, but six feet 
away from the blaze you were 
practically out of doors, and had 
to act accordingly. 

From the early spring to the 
late fall of the year, however, 
there were few more charming 
spots in all Virginia than Clover 
Hill. Mar’se Dab could then boast 
with justice that ‘‘ther was ’ar stir- 
rin’ thar’’ (for he had dropped 
hopelessly, I am sorry to say, into 
the vernacular), ‘‘when the heat 
elsewhere was enough to kill a 
mule.” 

To nature’s charms, however, I 
fear Mar’se Dab was almost in- 
sensible. He was not devoid of 
sentiment of a kind. Indeed it 
was partly that, I think, that made 
him so reactionary. But it was a 
sentiment that hugged insensibly 
all time-honoured Virginia rural 
customs—a sentiment that made 
him cling obstinately to old-fash- 
ioned ways, to be happy among big 
gangs of negroes, to love the very 
sight of a tobacco-field, to put up al- 
most cheerfully with roads bottom- 
less for mud, with gates that would 
not swing, with barns through 
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which the rain-storms soaked, with 
houses though which the winter 
winds blew. 

When the Colonel took up his 
abode at Clover Hill, the land was 
in very fair condition. The over- 
seer, who had had it in charge so 
long for the Digges family, had been 
a skilful and thrifty farmer. Be- 
ing too old to be drafted for the 
army, he had remained at home all 
through the war. The estate had 
never been too heavily stocked with 
negroes, and had been seeded largely 
to grass and clover, the very acme 
of high farming in the South of 
those days. 

When slavery and capital to- 
gether were swept away by the 
war, and the conditions of Southern 
life practically revolutionised, most 
sensible men recognised that a dif- 
ferent system of farming must be 
pursued. Numbers of the upper 
class flinched from the prospect, 
and went into business. Others set 
to work with good resolutions, and 
kept them. Many, again, made 
the resolutions, but did not keep 
them. Mar’se Dab, however, when 
he came to Clover Hill after the 
war, not only showed no inclina- 
tion whatever towards agricultural 
reform, but he did not even make 
any profession of such intentions. 
He did even more than this. He 
openly and emphatically repudi- 
ated any such course, and declared 
that the style of farming that had 
been good enough for his fathers 
was good enough for him. He was 
too old, he said, to start raising 
clover and grass, when he’d been 
all his life trying to kill it in the 
corn rows. So Mar’se Dab ‘‘ went 
into terbaccer.’’ He _ collected 
double as many free negroes on 
the place, both renters and hired 
hands, as there had been slaves 
before the war, and commenced 
that enlightened course which fin- 
ally reduced Clover Hill from 
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tolerable fertility to absolute bar- 
renness. 

Mar’se Dab, moreover, was more 
fortunate than many of his neigh- 
bours; for when he married, he 
got with his wife five thousand 
dollars of hard money, which, in 
old man Thacker’s thrifty hands, 
had somehow or other survived the 
general wreck of war. 

Clover Hill was a picturesque 
property, undulating enough to 
give happy variety to the land- 
scape, without too great abrupt- 
ness for cultivation. The prevail- 
ing colour of the soil was red, 
which gives such a warm look to 
fallowed hillsides when contrasted 
with the green of woodlands and 
growing crops. Of meadow-land 
there was plenty in former days— 
snug flats of rich alluvial soil be- 
tween the hills, whose fertility was 
sufficient to resist, without deteri- 
oration, the average treatment of 
the old Virginia ‘‘rip and tear”’ 
system, which was saying much. 
In the overseer’s time, and probably 
in the time, too, of old Uncle Ran, 
waving timothy grass and rank 
clover had flourished there and glis- 
tened in the heavy dews of the 
bright June mornings. When I 
first knew the place the backs of 
the negroes in hay time used to 
bend low, and the perspiration 
pour from their ebony faces as 
they swished their mowing-blades 
through the heavy growth. Little 
tinkling streams, all overgrown with 
alders and grape-vines, coursed 
their way down the valleys; and 
very troublesome they grew in 
flood times if treated, as Mar’se 
Dab used to treat them, with 
contemptuous neglect. 

At the far end of the place 
where Buffalo Creek, which bound- 
ed it on one side, crossed the high- 
road to Shucksville, which bounded 
it on the other, there stood a ven- 
erable wooden edifice which, to- 
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gether with the hamlet attached, 
was known as Digges’ Mills. Here 
the corn and wheat of the neigh- 
bourhood had been ground ever 
since there had been any to grind, 
which was a good long time, 
From an Old World standpoint, 
perhaps, it was not very ancient. 
At any rate it looked it. While 
the hum and drone of the wheel 
and the flashing of the waters 
over its black and sodden timbers, 
and the spray that sparkled on 
the mossy rocks beneath, and the 
rustic bridge of chestnut trunks 
that crossed the stream, and the 
huge weeping-willow from which 
it swung, made a picture that on 
sunny summer days it was both cool 
and pleasant to behold. Besides 
the mill there was a store, where 
Mar’se Dab had, in his earlier 
prosperous days, a ready and ex- 
tensive credit with Captain Top- 
fodder the merchant. In the days 
of his too evident decline, he had an 
account even greater still, whose 
remote settlement agitated greatly 
the waking hours of that worthy ex- 
commodore of canal-boats. Mar’se 
Dab’s wages to his hired hands, and 
the advances to his tenants, came 
more and more, as time went on, 
in the shape of little notes on the 
torn leaf of a pocket-book, written 
in pencil, to the long-suffering Cap- 
tain. There were whole files of 
these scrubby little remnants 
stored away in the desk behind 
the counter, running after this 
fashion mostly :— 


‘*To Cap. ToproDDER.—Please 
supply Chris’ Johnson with goods 
to am* $1.75,—-Y™ friend, D. 
DIGGEs,”’ 


The Captain began to wish he 
hadn’t been quite such a friend 
to Dabney Digges. As he sat 


tilted back in his straw-bottomed 
chair on the store porch, squirting 
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tobacco-juice over the railing and 
calling to his customers as they 
rode past to ‘‘ lite and set awhile,”’ 
he ruminated over the possibilities 
of how upon earth at this late date 
he could alter matters without ap- 
pearing unneighbourly. The Cap- 
tain did get so far as to say in 
public that ‘‘ Dab Digges was the 
hardest man to git money out of 
in North Berkeley.’’ Besides the 
mill and the store there was a 
wheelwright’s shop, whither ploughs 
and waggon bodies and dilapidated 
buggies retired for repair for in- 
definite periods, and grew weather- 
scarred and almost mossy from 
long hope deferred. There was 
the forge, too, of a blacksmith, 
who was always out of coal or 
‘‘gone away to ’tend his crap,”’ 
and an Episcopal church, that had 
of late years found it exceedingly 
difficult to procure, or at any rate 
to retain, the services of a parson. 

Mar’se Dab was a man rough of 
speech, as has been implied. He 
didn’t say negro, nor even nigro, 
but always used the word ‘‘nigger,”’ 
which is a variety that, strange 
as the statement may appear to 
outsiders, is seldom used by well- 
bred Southern men, and never by 
ladies. ‘* Those durned niggers !”’ 
Mar’se Dab used to be fond of say- 
ing, ‘‘ ought to be put right back in 
slavery,—a triflin’, no ‘count par- 
cel of scoundrels.”’ 

This was mere verbosity. The 
Colonel would have been miserable 
if he had not been surrounded by 
them. Most people in the neigh- 
bourhood agreed, in a great meas- 
ure, with the sentiments so badly 
expressed by Mar’se Dab; but 
they acted up to their opinions, 
and dispensed as much as possible 
with Ethiopian assistance. But 
the Colonel did nothing of the kind. 
As | have already stated, he col- 
lected all he could lay hands on, 
and established them upon the 
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Clover Hill plantation. When he 
was remonstrated with upon the 
African centre he had set up, he 
used to reiterate the vices and the 
worthlessness of the dusky race 
with much greater warmth of feel- 
ing than the other would think of 
doing. But he used tosay, ‘‘ Dawg 
my skin! I must have a big force 
of these scoundrels, if I am going 
to make any terbaccer worth 
speaking about. I tell you, sir, 
folks may talk about grass, and 
stock, and fruit, and suchlike. 
Terbaccer made old Virginia, not 
termaters, and, by golly! I’m goin’ 
to hold on by it any way.’’ 

Now Mar’se Dab did really un- 
derstand the science of tobacco 
growing and curing. It was the 
management of free labour, and 
the keeping in heart, by judicious 
cultivation, a limited amount of 
land, that beat him. 

Now, in Virginia, it is generally 
estimated that a labourer is re- 
quired for every 20,000 hills of to- 
bacco. As the Colonel used to aim 
at planting 400,000 hills, or about 
8o acres, it will be understood that 
he was compelled to have about 
him what was a large force of 
hands for ante-bellum days and a 
limited estate. For it was not only 
the tobacco, but the 300 or 400 
acres of maize, not to speak of 
the wheat he had to grow ‘‘to 
bread his folks,’’ as he would 
have said, and to keep his horses 
and mules, and milch-cows and 
hogs. 

To describe the nature of the 
resettlement of Clover Hill when 
the Colonel went there, we should 
have to enter into abstract dis- 
quisitions regarding the war and 
the negro question, for which there 
is here no space. We should have 
to describe how the negroes, in the 
first burst of freedom, generally 
moved off the old plantations,— 
not from dislike to their former 
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homes, but, as it were, to give 
themselves a shake, to show that 
they were free. How, with all 
this, they generally stuck to their 
old counties, and to a great extent 
even to their old neighbourhoods. 
This subject is such a wide one, 
the only thing to be done with it 
here is to drop it at once and re- 
vert to the subject of the sketch. 

When I first-knew the Colonel 
intimately his system was in full 
blast. I have mentioned that he 
recommenced his life with some 
ready money, as he did also free 
from debt. 

There were two or three years, 
moreover, about that period when 
prices were exceptionally high, for 
artificial reasons that traced them- 
selves to the war. Mar’se Dab’s 
credit was good, and he seemed 
for a time to be actually prosper- 
ing in spite of his defiance of 
economic laws. He came to believe 
in himself more than ever. He 
ridiculed his neighbours who sowed 
clover and agitated themselves on 
the subject of the improvement of 
stock. His loudest and most tre- 
mendous laughs were got off at the 
expense of a cousin of his wife’s, 
who had set out fifty acres of 
apple-trees in the mountains. When 
I last saw that cousin he was net- 
ting 4000 dollars a-year from his 
orchards, and poor Mar’se Dab was 
in Western Kansas! Well, as I was 
saying, a great crop was the idea 
in those days, not only on Clover 
Hill, but on many other planta- 
tions too. The negroes in the 
neighbourhood would flock to 
Clover Hill before Christmas-time 
to try and rent a bit of land or 
hire out to Mar’se Dab. Many of 
the regular old Digges servants 
from Newtown again united their 
fortunes with the family in this 
manner. 

It was noticed, however, that 
these last seldom stayed more than 


a year. The true reason of this 
may perhaps best be given in the 
words of old Uncle Ephraim, one 
of the most attached of the bunch. 
lt was a confidential communica- 
tion, it is true, and delivered across 
the boundary fence which separated 
my own woodiand from the tobacco 
patch on Mar’se Dab’s land, which 
old Ephraim was working. After 
all these years, however, there 
could, I think, be no sort of objec- 
tion to recalling some of the old 
man’s remarks. 

‘¢ Mar’se Dab,’’ said the patri- 
arch, ‘‘is a mighty good man, but 
he ain’t like his pa. I bin raised 
with quality folks, and knows what 
they is. Thar ain’t no fambly in 
the State as held therselves higher 
or more ’sclusive than our folks 
done useter. But Mar’se Dab! 
Lor’! he don’t seem to have no 
respect for hisself or fambly. It 
make me feel mighty bad to hear 
him cutt’n up, a rippin’ and a 
swarin’ an a hollerin’ roun’ like the 
ordinary white folks at this upper 
‘een of the county, that ain’t had 


no raisin’ wuth speakin’ ’bout. I. 


was a bit of a chap down at the 
big house when Mar’se Dab were 
borned, an’ when I heern him lettin’ 
hisself down an’ gwine on in sich 
a way, I feel powerfully moved to 
say suthin. But he’s a _ rough 
man, Mar’se Dab, an’ like as not 
to burst me all to pieces. It 
’ud go mighty hard with the ole 
Miss’ if she wur alive and 
know’d. She’d get after me, 
too, fur cert’n and sho’, if she 
thote I ‘lowed Mar’se Dab to run 
on without speakin’ any. I'll be 
powerful oneasy when I see ole 
Miss’ at de judgment, when de 
hearts of allmen * * *,” 

The asterisks represent one of 
those exhortations to which Uncle 
Ephraim, since he took religion, 
had been addicted. But sound 
as was his doctrine, and eloquent 
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as was his language, there is no 
space for even a sample of it. 
Upon this occasion, however, it 
was cut short, and the venerable 
man’s attention turned somewhat 
abruptly to earthly things, by his 
mule, which he had left standing 
in the tobacco-rows, getting his 
leg over the trace-chain, and show- 
ing a disposition to leave the field, 
plough and all. 

‘«Stan’ still, sah! What you 
warnt to be cutt’n up fo’. It look 
like to me yo’ oughter hev movin’ 
roun’ enough, and be prepar’d to 
stay quiet once in a while, an’ 
study over yo’ foolishness.’’ 

Unc’ Ephraim’s mind, however, 
was not yet unburdenec, for he 
returned upon another count. 

‘‘It aint Mar’se Dab only. 
’Spite of the rumpus and fuss he 
raises ’roun’ him, thar aint no 
kind-hearted man north of Jeems 
river, or dis side of the Blue 
Ridge. I could put up with 
his rearin’ an’ pitchin’ roun’, for 
the ’spect I bar to the fambly, but, 
bless grashus! the niggers that 


. Mar’se Dab’s c’llected on this yer 


place! No one ever heern’ me 
say a word ’gainst nobody; but I 
swar de solemn truth.that the 
cull’d folks on dis yer plantation is 
de meanest, no ’countest, crowd of 
niggers that Gord ever made. I 
aint adétogether ’sprised, for I 
know’d whar this yer north end of 
the county wur befo’ the war. I 
don’t hold as what some o’ these 
yer plain white folks warn’t mighty 
good masters to their servants; but 
then a cull’d man as aint belonged 
to a good: fambly, whar is he? He 
don’t know nuthin’ ’bout manners 
or ‘spect for hisself. Now, sah, 
I bin raised, I has! I bin raised / 
I aint growed up like a sassa- 
fras bush in a ole turn’d-out 
field anyhow! Thar’s a heap o’ 


difference ’tween white folks, an’ 
thar’s a heap o’ difference ’tween 
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cull’d folks, too. Fur a gen’le- 
man as has bin raised among cull’d 
folks, Mar’se Dab beats anythin’ 
I ever seed. He don’t seem to 
know more ’bout’ em than ef he 
wur a Northern man. He don’t 
study neither character nor prin- 
cerples. Everybody layed out to 
git on this yer place, as they know’d 
it war a good plantation, an’ that 
Mar’se Dab had right smart money 
by his wife an a good force of 
mules. Dis yer nigger or dat ar 
nigger cum ‘long about _hirin’- 
time, an’ talks big to Mar’se Dab 
*bout the wuk he’ll do if de boss ’Il 
guv him a house an’ land for de 
comin’ year. He runs on mightily 
maybe about how he’s been mindin’ 
a team for his ole mar’se since de 
s’render, an’ how as his ole mar’se 
was jes fit to kill himself at losin’ 
sich a good hand; but how his wife 
took sorter ailin, an’ a whole parcel 
of foolishness which Mar’se Dab 
takes stock in. Den dis yer nigger 
tells Mar’se Dab he'll be satisfied 
with half the terbaccer an’ a third 
of the corn; an’ as Mar’se Dab’s 
bin givin’ half the corn, he thinks 
he’s makin’ the finest kind of agree- 
ment, not studyin’ neither charac- 
ter nor princerples. 

‘¢ Gord knows whar sich niggers 
wur raised—up in de mount’ns as 
like as not.’’ (The supreme con- 
tempt at such a source of origin, 
expressed by Uncle Ephraim’s 
shrug of the shoulders, could only 
be thoroughly appreciated by a 
local expert.) ‘ Dar’s bin a heap 
o’ folk an’ a heap o’ house-buildin’ 
on dis yer f/antation since de war. 
Dar soon won’t be a_house-log 
left or a board-tree left in the 
woods. Dar’s bin land clur’d so 
nat’ral po’ it ’ud skeercely sprout 
a black-eyed pea in the first crap. 
I mind the time when I usetest to 
come up yer in busy times. It 
wur a fine place, and de craps wur 
powerful heavy den. ‘The wheat 
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wuz so rank I jest told the Jedge— 
Mar’se Dab’s pa—that ef he warn- 
ted me to go up cradlin’ wheat to 
Clover Hill, he’d jes have to trade 
me away fur some one who could 
do it; for my rheumatics was too 
bad, and I couldn’t an’ I warn’t a- 
gwine ter do it, not if he cut me 
in pieces fur it. Now, bless gra- 
shus! the heads ain’t within hol- 
lerin’ distance of one another. 

‘Ves, sah, dar’s a heap too 
many folk on this yer plantation, 
an’ mighty po’ kind of folk, too. 
It look like to me as if Mar’se 
Dab had been ridin’ roun the 
country fo’ a year or two an’ skeered 
up all the meanest niggers ’twixt 
here an’ the big mount’ns, an’ sot 
’em plum’ down in a muss. Sicha 
stealin’ an’ lyin’ an’ cussin’ an’ 
rippin’ an’ rarin’ an’ tramplin’ 
roun’ never wur seed, and yet thar’s 
mo’ talk ’bout ’ligion here than 
most anywhar. To see ’em scufflin’ 
up to the mourners’-bench on 
preachin’ Sundays—O-0-0-0-€é ! 

‘*T laffed fit to kill myself las’ 
Sunday when Brer Moses from 
Poplar Creek was guvin’ a open-ar 
preachin’ for the noo church fund. 
Well, sah, when Unc’ Mose’ had 
got through de preachin’ he tuk off 
his felt hat, an’ axed me to suk- 
kerlate it roun’ for the c’lection. 
Fo’ Gord, sah, that ar ole hat of 
Brer Mose’ passed aroun’ from 
han’ to han’ o’ that bowdaciously 
’ligious crowd, and nar a quarter 
nor a ten-cent piece, nor even a 
nickel, wur drapped in the crown 
of it. I saw Brer Mose’ face 
wukin’ powerfully as the empty 
ole hat wur comin’ roun’ to him 
again, an’ I could see he wur 
pretty mad. When it got to the 
man as wur standin’ next him, he 
reached out his han’ and grabbed 
dat ar hat in de biggest kind of a 
hurry—sorter makih’ out as if he 
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wur skeered he wouldn’t han’le it 
agin. Well, sah, Brer Mose’ in 
front o’ all de folks fust looked at 
one side o’ de hat an’ den at de 
other, an’ den he crams it on his 
head an’ hollered out, ‘Well, 
bredren, you isn’t showin’ yo’selves 
by yo’ deeds ’preciative of all de 
blessin’s showered upon yo’, but 
tank de Lord I’se got my old hat 
back anyway,—dat’s somethin’ 
in these yer hard times.’ In all 
yo’ born days, sah, you never 
seed a crowd of niggers look so 
mean. No, sah; I reckon I'll git 
on down to the old place agin. 
Mar’se Ran, so long as he’s thar, 
"ll give me a house and terbaccer- 
patch. I ain’t suited to these 
times nohow. A heap a hurrain’ 
an’ fuss was made ’bout dis yer 
friddom! an’ that; but I b’lieve 
I’d as lief things had stayed as 
they wur.”’ 

Uncle Ephraim was, of course, 
a privileged person. His years, 
loyalty, respectability, and ‘‘ digni- 
fied manners”’ procured from hima 
licence and liberty of speech that 
are submitted to, the world over, in 
ancient and faithful domestics. 

‘¢Durn that old man Ephraim !”’ 
said Mar’se Dab to me one day not 
long after this. 

«¢ What’s he been up to? ”’ said I. 
‘¢ He’s the best hand you’ve got.” 

‘¢Oh, Lord, yes! He’s a good 
enough hand; but I’m blamed if 
I stand his nonsense any more! 
He’s just been spoiled down at 
home by our folks, and got to think 
I can’t live without him. What 
d’ye think he did yesterday? He 
came up to the house bout sun- 
down and said he wanted to 
speak to me. I thought, of 
course, a horse was sick or some- 
thing, and went out to him; and 
I’ll be dorgonned if he didn’t 
stand and lecture me for a half 
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hour, and would have gone on for 
two hours if I’d ’a let him. He 
run on about my cut’n har, and 
said no Digges had ever cut har 
before; and that my pa and ma 
would get up out o’ their graves 
and ramble roun’ in ’straction if 
they thote I was goin’ on so. As 
sure as I stand here, if the old 
scamp didn’t go on to tell me he 
was afeared 1 hadn’t any o’ the 
old Digges dignity, and Lord knows 
what, till I took up a swingle-tree 
and told the old scoundrel I’d burst 
his head open if he gave me any 
more of his sass! ‘Oh, that’s 
right—that’s right, Mar’se Dab,’ 
says he. ‘Kill me, sah—for 
Gord’s sake kill me! I bin yer 
in this wicked world long ‘nuff 
anyway. I’se made my peace, 
an’ am ready to go right away. 
I’ll suttenly go straight to the old 
mar’se and missus, an’ tell them 
how yo’ cutt’n up an’ swarin’ an’ rip- 
pin’ aroun’. Yes, knock me on de 
head, Mar’se Dab; I ain’t keerin’ 
much anyway. Folk’s ways these 
times ain’t my ways. I nussed 
you, Mar’se Dab, when you was 
so small you hadn’t hardly com- 
menced to notice. I shuk down 
apples for you, Mar’se Dab, befor’ 
ever you put pants on. Go on, 
Mar’se Dab; kill me, sah! You’re 
mad now, an’ jes’ think I’m sassin’. 
One d’ese yer fine days you’ll say 
old man Ephraim warn’t sich a 
fule as I thote.’ If you’d heard 
the old fellow, you’d have been 
powerfully tickled. I shouldn’t 
have cared, but the old man raised 
such a fuss, a lot of the hands 
came round to listen.”’ 

So old Ephraim, the last of the 
old stock, went, and Clover Hill 
continued on its downhill course. 
The Colonel’s notions of the capac- 
ity of land were drawn from no 
human standpoint. He ploughed 


up the hillsides; he ploughed up 
the bottoms. 


Noble groves of oak 
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and chestnut fell before the “de- 
stroying axe on ridges unfertile 
for cultivation, and that the com- 
mon-sense of two centuries had 
left intact. So it was year after 
year, red-land and grey-land, up- 
land and bottom, turned and 
heaved unceasingly beneath the 
recklessly driven ploughs. Year 
after year the axe rang, and the 
toppling trees crashed for new 
tobacco-ground. The negroes sang 
and shouted, and Mar’se Dab hol- 
loaed and stormed, happy in the 
pandemonium he had created, and 
hugging even closer, as their evil 
fruit became apparent, the worst 
traditions of the past. 

Tobacco, tobacco, wheat, wheat, 
maize, oats, wheat, oats, maize, 
maize This, I think, would 
fairly have described Mar’se Dab’s 
method of rotation. This amazing 
tax upon the soil was not modified 
by any outside assistance. Some 
phosphate or stimulating fertiliser 
of some kind was dropped in the hill 
with the second crop of tobacco ; but 
the Colonel’s favourite dictum was 
that ‘‘ commercial fertilisers would 
break any man.’’ ‘There was, how- 
ever, an immense bank of barn- 
yard manure accumulated round 
the stables, scorched by the suns 
and bleached by the rains, it is 
true, of many years, but still by no 
means valueless. Never, Mar’se 
Dab declared, when twitted by 
his friends upon the subject, could 
he find time to devote his waggons 
and horses to such a secondary 
matter. 

The rotation above formulated 
with tolerable accuracy covers, it 
will be noticed, some ten years. 
This was about the length of 
Mar’se Dab’s reign at Clover Hill, 
the year of collapse, when the long- 
suffering soil at last gave out in 
indignation, and absolutely re- 
fused to bear further the burden so 
unjustly laid upon it, and Clover 
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Hill, in the estimation even of the 
most reactionary Ethiopians, was 
‘‘run clean out.’’ The corn-stalks 
had shrunk to the size of your 
little finger, and, save in the rich 
hollows by the streams, produced 
nothing but ‘‘rubbins.’’! The 
wheat-straw was so miserably short, 
and the ears so scanty, that Uncle 
Ephraim’s forcible illustration as 
to their being scarcely within hol- 
lerin’ distance of one another, was 
by no means so far-fetched. The 
oat-crops had grown so weak that 
the briers and bushes, rioting in 
the filthy soil, simply choked them 
out of existence; while the fierce 
winter rains had cut gullies down 
the hillsides, which the thunder- 
storms of summer rent into ravines 
so deep that men and mules nearly 
disappeared from sight when they 
floundered through them. 

Mar’se Dab ‘‘ died fighting.’”’ It 
was the extraordinary dry year 
of 187— that finished him. The 
sight of the crops on Clover Hill 
that year made venerable agri- 
culturists weep who remembered 
the glories of the past. Mar’se 
Dab believed in tobacco till the 
last, nor was there anything un- 
reasonable in his faith, considered in 
the abstract. It was his mode of 
applying it that was wrong. His 
tobacco he managed admirably. 
His plant-beds were burnt in good 
season. When the spring frosts 
cut other folks young plants, or 
the fly got them in cold dry 
weather, Mar’se Dab had always a 
plentiful supply. When ‘ plant- 
ing out’’ came in June, the Col- 
onel always had his land ploughed, 
harrowed, and hilled up, ready for 
the first good ‘‘ season,’’ and every- 
body in the plantation had ample 
warning of the coming rain. For 
so long as Uncle Ephraim was 
there, he was better than fifty 





barometers. The signs had never 
been known to fail. When “de 
mis’ry ’’ took that venerable hench- 
man ‘‘in de left shoulder, there’d 
be fallin’ wedder befo’ day, cert’n 
and sho’.”’ 

No growing crop was better 
tended than Mar’se Dab’s tobacco ; 
and if some of the tenants’ houses 
‘*cured up a little blotchy or ran 
some ’’ during that critical period, 
it was because the boss, ‘‘rustler”’ 
though he was, couldn’t be every- 
where at the same time. But 
while Mar’se Dab’s tobacco was 
well done by, everything else was 
neglected; and economical laws 
were defiantly and aggressively 
flouted. Clover Hill was _ not 
quite in the real tobacco-belt,— 
that group of counties where the 
highest grade of leaf is produced, 
and where other crops may be 
safely made subservient to tobacco 
culture. These are technicalities, 
however, that would only bore the 
non-agricultural reader. I will 
simply quote once more that ora- 
cle Uncle Ephraim, who was fond 
of declaring that ‘‘any one who 
put his main ’pendance on ter- 
baccer in North Berkeley, ’ud git 
inter the porehouse sho’.’’ Mar’se 
Dab put his ’pendance on tobacco. 
He didn’t go to the poorhouse, 
because he had a brother-in-law 
in Western Kansas of a kindly 
turn of mind; but the latter al- 
ternative was, I fear, only one de- 
gree removed from the former in 
the Colonel’s mind. 

I can recall his figure, as it were 
but yesterday, sitting on the road- 
side fence on a hot June morning, 
looking wistfully towards the west 
for the long-expected rain that 
will enable him to plant out his 
tobacco. 

One glance at Mar’se Dab is 
sufficient to discover that he ig- 
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nores the assistance of the tailor 
even more completely than he 
does that of the manure-merchant. 
But there is method and not mad- 
ness in this. In his patriotic fer- 
your, Mar’se Dab swore that he 
would wear nothing that was not 
manufactured in old Virginia. To 
a man who was fastidious about 
his personal appearance, such a 
resolution would have amounted 
(in those days anyhow) to an as- 
tonishing pitch of self-denial. It 
was very praiseworthy in Mar’se 
Dab, no doubt, but I don’t think 
it weighed oppressively upon him. 
He had yellow homespun pants, 
the cloth of which had been woven 
by an old lady of colour up on the 
mountain, who still possessed that 
disappearing art. The cut suggested 
Mrs Digges’s sewing-machine. His 
boots were made by Uncle Ephraim, 
who solaced himself in his cabin 
during the long winter evenings 
with shoemaking and the weaving 
of baskets. I once had a pair of 
boots from Uncle Ephraim myself ; 
but we will draw a veil over the 
recollection, and hastenon. Mar’se 
Dab despised a waistcoat even in 
cold weather. His coat was always 
out at both elbows: whether this 
was because he got the cloth by 
the piece from the new woollen 
mills at Barksville or not, I can’t 
say. It was, I think, a kind of 
defiant tatterdemalionism that the 
Colonel liked to hug as a sort of 
mute undying protest against the 
forcible disruption of the South’s 
old institutions. For however 
great his financial difficulties might 
have been, they were not on a 
scale so trifling as to necessi- 
tate an exposure of both elbows. 
When his neighbours joked with 
him about his ragged edges, he 
used to say, ‘‘times were too 
durned hard for fancy dressin’.’’ 
Mar’se Dab’s hatred of Yankees 
was conspicuous even at a period 
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when sectional bitterness was ex- 
treme. It made your flesh creep 
to hear the pains and penalties to 
which Mar’se Dab consigned in 
fancy his fellow-citizens north of 
Maryland. At election times he 
was the terror of Republican 
stump-orators and carpet-baggers. 
At the same time I am perfectly 
sure that if a Connecticut man, 
even though he were loaded down 
with wooden nutmegs, stood in 
need of a dinner, and Mar’se Dab 
had only a crust, he would have 
shared it with him. 

There is something, I think, in 
the culture of tobacco, as pursued 
from time immemorial in the old 
Dominion, that appeals to the 
patriarchal instincts of the con- 
servative Virginian. The unnum- 
bered waggon-loads of wood that 
are set to blaze upon the new plant- 
beds in midwinter, to kill the 
germs of weeds and prepare the 
woodland soil for the tender seed ; 
the crashing and tumbling of the 
forest-trees when ‘‘new grounds” 
are being opened; the cheery 
shouting of the negroes, and the 
unwonted energy that any momen- 
tous undertaking, more especially 
if it is connected with tobacco, 
calls forth; the excitement and 
rush of transplanting from the beds 
to the field in early summer, when 
the necessary rain, perhaps, is 
scarce, and opportunities conse- 
quently few. 

Then there is the pleasure of 
watching, through the hot days 
of July and August, the gradual 
growth and expansion of the broad- 
ening gummy leaves to the sun, 
and all the risks of shattering hail- 
storms and of early night-frosts 
catching the ‘‘crinkley”’ ripening 
plants before they are fit to cut. 
Then the critical period of curing ; 
and lastly, the long journey, plung- 
ing through the mud to the market, 
where the interests of master and 
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man, of landlord and tenant, are 
absorbed for a short and exciting 
period in the yellow-labelled heaps 
upon the warehouse floor, which 
the auctioneer is knocking down to 
local and foreign buyers, at figures 
which vary so much from day to 
day as to impart a flavour of spec- 
ulation to tobacco-raising that may 
perhaps be one of its attractions. 

Everything to do with tobacco 
Mar’se Dab loved with a heredi- 
tary devotion to the time-honoured 
product of his native land. Still 
tobacco-‘‘ making,’’ in his estima- 
tion, had gone to the dogs. The 
very seasons had altered since the 
war; the sun seemed to shine 
less brightly; the moon to shed 
a dimmer light (and Mar’se Dab 
believed in the moon); the sum- 
mer dews to fall more sparingly 
than of yore. So at any rate 
Mar’se Dab was thinking, when 
we left him just now sitting upon 
the roadside, looking westward at 
the thunder-clouds. 

The tobacco-land is hilled up, 
but scarcely half of it as yet 
planted. The young plants in the 
beds are pushing one another out 
of the ground from their size 
and vigour, however. The earth 
is dry and parched, and in two 
weeks it will be July—and upon 
July-planted tobacco, as everybody 
in Virginia knows, no ’pendance, 
as old Ephraim would say, can be 
placed. The great black cloud 
comes nearer and nearer; woods 
and mountains are absorbed, and 
vanish into the approaching gloom, 
while from the inky void there 
breaks gradually upon the silent 
air the hoarse roar of waters dash- 
ing upon a myriad leaves. Mar’se 
Dab’s hopes have ceased to have 
even that slight element of uncer- 
tainty that is inseparable from the 
word. ‘It’s come this time, any- 
way,’’ says he, as he turns home- 


ward, full in his mind of the big 
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crop he will now pitch. The very 
spray of the coming storm scuds 
on the newly awakened breeze that 
is flying before it; and the red 
dust of the turnpike, as if its last 
chance for a frolic had come, 
whirls this way and that in the 
changing currents of the thunder- 
laden air. Everywhere there is 
the hurry of preparation for the 
coming storm. The Clover Hill do- 
mestics are hard at work rushing 
the family linen and mattresses off 
the front portico. Aunt Judy is 
racing after the young turkeys; 
the negroes have unyoked their 
teams from the corn-rows, and are 
hastening up to the barnyard, sing- 
ing tearful dirges for joy at the 
** prospec’ of aseason.’’ The spring 
calves in the yard are galloping 
hither and thither with their tails 
in the air, like quadrupeds de- 
mented ; and old Uncle Ephraim, 
at his cabin-door, is reminding 
Aunt Milly that ‘*he’d bin lookin’ 
fur weather’’ (inspired of course 
by the sensations in his shoulder), 
‘* but hardly reckoned it would cum 
befo’ sundown.”’ 

Here, happy in the prospect of 
at any rate planting out his to- 
bacco-crop, we must leave Mar’se 
Dab. If he was obstinate and 
prejudiced, there was no kinder- 
hearted man, as Uncle Ephraim 
said, ‘‘north of Jeems river.’”’ If 
he was loud-mouthed and boister- 


‘ous, and stormed at his hands ina 


way that made him conspicuous in 
a place where these peculiarities 
are uncommon, it was, at the same 
time, the confiding fashion in 
which he supplied these very 
dependents with the necessaries 
of life in advance from year to 
year that hastened his downfall. 
His inability to refuse security 
for all the bacon and corn-meal, 
the cotton dresses and ‘‘pars o’ 
shoes’’ that the inmates of the 
twenty cabins on Clover Hill want- 
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ed, or thought they wanted, at 
Captain Topfodder’s, no doubt 
swelled greatly the obligations 
that finally crushed Mar’se Dab. 
How the gallant Captain came out 
among the creditors I never heard, 
for I left the neighbourhood before 
the great crisis occurred, and was 
most happily spared the harrowing 
spectacle of the sale.. The details 
of this great occasion, however, 
were of course fully communi- 
cated. ‘There was twelve months’ 
credit given, and the prices were 
accordingly quite fabulous. How 
much was actually collected at 
that remote future period is of 
course a matter I know nothing 
about. But, so far as paper went, 
the bidding was so brisk and the 
prices so unprecedented that Major 
Hogshead, the famous auctioneer 
from Shucksville, had twice to go 
behind the stable for a drink—his 
feelings were so much overcome. 

Poor Mar’se Dab, however, bene- 
fited from none of these things. 
His chief creditor, a local Jew with 
a Scotch name, took over the place, 
and here is the advertisement of 
sale, cut out of the local news- 
paper of that date, and kept all 
these years as a memento :— 


-r sale, on terms to suit pur- 
chaser, 13 miles from Shucks- 
ville and 1 from school, store, and 
mill, situate on the old Richmond 
Pike, 924 acres of fine rolling land, 
100 acres original forest, 50 acres 
bottom-land; fine brick Mansion, 
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with all necessary Outbuiltlings, and 
16 Cabins. Price $9500. Ajpply at 
the Office of this Paper. 


A Philadelphia man _ bought 
Clover Hill and commenced to 
farm the property. A supreme 
belief in himself, a boundless con- 
tempt for everything Southern, so 
far as business was concerned, and 
a repudiation of all advice from his 
neighbours, had the usual result. 
The place is now in the hands of 
a practical Virginian of the re- 
formed school. Clover once again, 
I have heard, has been induced to 
spring upon its hillsides—or, at 
any rate, some of them. The way- 
ward courses of Buffalo Creek and 
its little feeders have been checked 
with banks and walls; the deep 
gullies have been filled with logs 
and pine-brush. In the bottom- 
lands the horse-mower goes ‘‘ click- 
ing’’ on June mornings through 
grass as heavy almost as that which 
bent the negroes’ backs in old slav- 
ery days. There are not, I hear, 
half-a-dozen negroes on the place, 
and those that are there have got 
to ‘*work or quit.’”’ There is 
nothing left of Mar’se Dab’s reign 
but the gullies, a few tenantless 
rotting cabins, the log walls of the 
negro church that, in spite of 
preacher Moses’ endeavours and 
sarcasm, never achieved a roof 
for want of funds, and the old 
coloured burying-ground at the 
corner of the brown-sedge pasture 
above the mill. 
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No apology need be made for 
directing public attention to the 
question of Secondary Education 
in Scotland, and to the extent to 
which the present supply of 
secondary education and second- 
ary schools, whether as regards 
quantity or, quality, is adequate 
to the requirements of the country. 
In the matter of Elementary edu- 
cation, gigantic strides have been 
taken since the passing of the Act 
of 1872. The country is now sup- 
plied from one end to the other 
with an excelient system of ele- 
mentary schools; and the great 
necessities of the country, as they 
existed fifteen years ago, may be 
said to have been adequately met. 
But the case is far otherwise as 
regards secondary education and 
secondary schools. The Act of 
1872 left the existing secondary 
schools of Scotland practically out 
in the cold. The amending Acts 
which have been passed since, and 
especially the Act of 1878, have 
done much to enable the School 
Boards to equip and to maintain 
adequately the Higher Class schools 
under their charge; but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, these schools have still 
been left, up to the present moment, 
almost entirely outside the current 
of improvement. School Boards, 
as a rule, have been timid in de- 
voting to higher-class schools the 
expenditure without which it is 
impossible that a high standard of 
education can be maintained. They 
have had the fear of the ratepayers 
ever before their eyes; and the 
average ratepayer watches jealously 
the expenditure of any money from 
which he does not see that he de- 
rives an immediate personal benefit. 
The result has been, as was well 
pointed out in the address delivered 
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by Mr Marshall, Rector of the 
Edinburgh High School, to the 
Association of Secondary teachers 
in October last, that the public 
schools of the country specially 
devoted to higher education have, 
as a whole, been starved, and are 
unable to do their work properly 
for want of means. 

It might have been supposed, 
under these circumstances, that 
the need of the community for a 
higher education would have been 
met in another way; and that sec- 
ondary schools outside the Govern- 
ment system, maintained by pri- 
vate enterprise, and looking for 
their support to the higher classes 
of the community, would have 
thriven in exact proportion to the 
decline of those secondary schools 
which are under the management 
of School Boards. But the fact 
has been the reverse. From all 
parts of the country we hear com- 
plaints on the part of managers of 
such schools, that their scholars 
are being drawn away from them 
by a class of schools not specially 
contemplated by the Educational 
Acts, but which, in Glasgow and 
elsewhere, has been brought into 
existence under the School Board 
system. For although ready to 
neglect the higher-class schools 
specially committed to their charge, 
the School Boards throughout the 
country are by no means willing 
to confess that they are unable to 
provide the higher education de- 
manded by the country. On the 
contrary, they maintain that, by 
the wording of the Education Acts, 
there is no distinction to be drawn 
in Scotland between elementary 
and higher education ; and that it 
is their business in the present, as 
it was with the old parish schools 
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in the past, to provide education 
of every grade, and to pass on their 
pest scholars continuously to the 
universities. The higher educa- 
tion which they thus supply has 
been mainly carried out under the 
system of ‘‘ Specific Subjects”; and 
there are many School Boards, and 
some educationists, who maintain, 
and probably many who honestly 
believe, that the higher education 
of the country can be adequately 
supplied by the cultivation of Spe- 
cific Subjects alone. Under this 
system, scholars who have passed 
the Sixth Standard are kept on in 
special classes as ex-Sixth schol- 
ars, working through the stages 
of Latin, or Mathematics, or other 
subjects included in the table of 
Specific Subjects; and it is a very 
general belief that an eduation of 
this kind may be considered the 
lineal successor of the old system 
of the parish schools, under which 
so many men in the olden time 
rose to distinction, both in the 
universities and in life. To the 
ordinary public, who understand 
little of the distinction between 
higher and lower education, but 
who comprehend very keenly the 
distinction between higher and 
lower fees, the attractions of a 
School Board school, equipped to 
carry out a ‘‘ specific subject ’’ sys- 
tem, are very apparent. If they 
send their sons to the High School, 
they will have to pay an average 
fee of from £8 to £10 per annum. 
If they send them to such schools 
as the Academies in Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, or elsewhere, they may 
have to pay a fee of £12, £15, 
or even £18 a-year. On _ the 
other hand, the Public School has 
handsome buildings, it is admir- 
ably equipped, lighted, and venti- 
lated. The external arrangements 
are probably more handsome to the 
eye than those to be found in the 
best secondary schools; and when 


the parent is informed that for a 
fee of £2, £3, or, in some rare 
cases, 4,4 per annum, he may ob- 
tain for his sons an education 
which will fit them for the univer- 
sities or professional life, it is not 
to be wondered at that he should 
prefer the school recommended by 
arguments of so practical a char- 
acter. Added to this, in the case 
of the Board School he feels that 
he has the advantage of an annual 
public inspection. The parent can 
see the reports; he finds that an 
average of 96 or 98 per cent has 
been passed in the ordinary sub- 
jects of instruction, and that, after 
passing the Standards, his son can 
be carried on to receive what is 
called ‘*‘a higher education’’ by 
means of Specific Subjects. What 
such a result means, from a purely 
educational point of view, he does 
not pause to inquire ; he not unnat- 
urally thinks that a public school, 
supported by a public authority, 
attested by public tests of effici- 
ency in matters on which he can 
himself form a judgment, offers him 
a greater guarantee of excellence 
than a school managed by private 
governors, conducted on a system 
of the details of which he is unable 
to form an opinion, and certified 
by examinations which have, as 
yet, no official character. 

Thus the advantages on the side 
of the genuine secondary school 
are visionary and uncertain, while 
the arguments in favour of the 
public school are obvious and in- 
telligible; and the average parent, 
who has no special means of form- 
ing an opinion as to the differences 
which distinguish true secondary 
education from that which is 
secondary in name only, prefers 
naturally the advantages which he 
can see and understand, to those 
which are unseen and unintel- 
ligible. 

If this be a fair statement of 
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the facts, it is clear that there is 
as yet no apparent appreciation in 
the public mind of the distinction 
between secondary and elementary 
schools, or of the fact that for 
many years past all educational 
authorities, both in this country 
and elsewhere, have been agreed 
that no system of education can 
be satisfactory or complete which 
is not founded upon a careful 
grading of schools, according to 
the functions which they have to 
discharge. In England, the prin- 
ciple that schools should be graded 
in accordance with the particular 
character and ‘standard of educa- 
tion which they profess to supply, 
has been long acknowledged. The 
enforcement of this principle was 
the chief object of the report of 
the celebrated Schools Enquiry 
Commission ; and the main work of 
the Commissioners appointed un- 
der the English Endowed Schools 
Act of 1869 has been to effect its 
realisation. It is impossible to 
take up any book or paper which 
deals with education on the Con- 
tinent, without discovering that 
the educational systems of other 
civilised countries are founded 
upon a principle totally different 
from that which dominates the 
public mind in Scotland. They 
are organised upon the principle 
that a secondary school supplies 
not only an extension of an ele- 
mentary school, but differs from it 
essentially in kind, and must be 
taught and organised upon essen- 
tially different methods. In the 
language of the Schools Enquiry 
Commissioners, vol. i., pp. 178, 
179, ‘‘ Instruction, when most suit- 
ably ordered, is not one continual 
piece of which any length cut out 
at discretion shall yet be a whole.”’ 
If the education of a boy is in- 
tended to be continued until the 
age of fifteen, sixteen, or seven- 
teen, it should be organised from 
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the first upon different principles 
from that which is to terminate at 
eleven or twalve. The celebrated 
educational ladder of which we 
have heard so much in Scotland, 
and which extends from the prim- 
ary school to the university, is not 
to be formed simply by adding on 
to the upper end a few more rungs 
of the same shape and strength as 
those which constitute its lower 
portion. Still less can its advan- 
tages be attained by an attempt to 
perform the gymnastic feat of fly- 
ing from half-way up the ladder to 
its top without any rungs at all. 
In the words of the late Secreta 
for Scotland, the Right Hon. A. 
J. Balfour, spoken in Edinburgh 
in November last, — 


“I need not tell you that there is a 
real necessity in any sound and com- 
plete educational system for good 
secondary schools. You cannot do 
without them. Teach what extra 
subjects you choose in your elemen- 
tary schools, carry them as far as you 
like, they will never really fill the 
place of secondary schools. Compel 
the university as you will to give 
training to a large number of youths 
of comparatively imperfect know- 
ledge, you may impair the efficiency 
of the university, but you will not 
adequately fill the gap which should 
be filled by the secondary schools.” 


In Scotland alone of all coun- 
tries, the principle embodied in 
these wise remarks seems to be 
imperfectly understood. If they 
were adequately realised by the 
public, it is impossible that the 
present state of matters as regards 
secondary education in Scotland 
could be allowed to continue. If 
the public opinion of the country 
recognised that Secondary Educa- 
tion was an essentially different 
thing from Elementary Education, 
and that without an adequately 
equipped system of secondary in- 
struction neither the university 
nor the higher education of the 
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country can be established upon 
a sound basis, the means for sup- 
plying it would not be wanting. 
Either public opihion would de- 
mand that the resources required 
for its maintenance should be pro- 
vided from public sources; or else 
private enterprise—whether in the 
shape of private munificence, or of 
a readiness to pay the price for 
which alone an article of higher 
value can be supplied—would fill 
the biank. But it is not fhe 
purpose of the present article to 
consider the question of ‘‘ ways and 
means.’’ ‘That is a question which 
is rather political than educational 
in its character, and has nothing 
to do with the decision of what 
is strictly a technical educational 
question—viz., whether secondary 
education is or is not an article 
differing wholly in kind from ele- 
mentary education, and requiring 
a totally different set of conditions 
for its maintenance,-development, 
and success. Putting, therefore, 
for the present, all questions of 
finance aside, the question of the 
moment is to ascertain whether 
there is any evidence of a plain 
and practical kind which can be 
adduced to show not only that the 
present condition of secondary 
education in Scotland is unsatis- 
factory—for upon that point all 
educationists are agreed — but 
that the special reason why it is 
unsatisfactory is that the distinc- 
tion between secondary and ele- 
mentary education is not practi- 
cally observed in our school system, 
and that the importance of the 
distinction is not sufficiently recog- 
nised by the public. Can it be 
shown that there is an intellectual 
development which can be expect- 
ed, on the whole, to be supplied by 
well-organised secondary schools, 
and which cannot be looked for, 
except in exceptional cases, from 
the extension or development of 
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the ordinary education given in, 
our elementary schools ? 

Before passing to review any 
facts which may lead tg a decision 
upon this important point, it may 
be well to clear the way by point- 
ing out that in the views of educa- 
tional reformers there are two ob- 
jects constantly held up to the 
public view, and constantly con- 
fused with each other, which are 
not only entirely distinct, but are 
to a large extent inconsistent, and 
even contradictory. These two 
objects are—(1) the attainment of 
a higher standard of education; 
and (2) the wider diffusion of edu- 
cation. It is impossible to explain 
adequately this distinction without 
touching on the question of uni- 
versity education and university 
reform; but as it is not my inten- 
tion in the present article to enter 
upon the university question as a 
whole, I shall only do so in so far 
as may be necessary to throw light 
upon the particular point which is 
now being discussed. 

It has long been the familiar 
boast of Scotland that her schools 
of every grade have made it their 
aim to pass on their best scholars, 
drawn from every rank of life, 
however humble, to the univer- 
sities; and it has been the 
special boast of the universities 
that they are in touch with the 
nation as a whole,—that they draw 
their students from no special rank 
or class, but open their gates to 
all who have the talent, the in- 
dustry, or the ambition, to turn to 
practical account the opportunities 
of instruction which they afford. 
The ringing of the changes on this 
theme has formed the main staple 
of educational oratory, in so far as 
it has been expended on the uni- 
versities. That the universities 
are national institutions; that 
they include students from every 
rank of life; that in every village 
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school germs of genius are being 
fostered which may some day be 
developed into professional or liter- 
ary distinction by the university 
incubator,—these are topics which 
have been dwelt upon times with- 
out number by those who have 
contrasted the Scotch university 
system with that of England and 
other countries. The fact is true, 
and the praise is just. There are 
hundreds—thousands—of men who 
have risen to eminent or important 
positions, encouraged by our pop- 
ular universities to turn talents 
to account which, under a more 
exclusive system, might have re- 
mained unknown or undeveloped. 
But there is another side to the 
picture ; and there has been no lack 
of critics in these latter times to 
proclaim loudly the deficiencies 
and shortcomings of our Scotch 
university system. These critics 
speak with many mouths, from 
many points of view, and with 
various degrees of knowledge or 
of ignorance. They do not all 
agree with each other; they are 
by no means always consistent 
with themselves. But they have 
had no difficulty in pointing to 
certain conspicuous blots upon our 
Scotch university system, many of 
which have long been acknowledged 
by all competent to form an opinion 
upon the subject ; and though the 
remedies suggested may not always 
be those most suitable to the case, 
though the obiects aimed at are in 
some cases mutually destructive to 
each other, it is most advisable that 
the whole subject should be freely 
discussed with the fullest light that 
can be thrown upon it; that we 
should consider the causes from 
which the educational deficiencies 
of our universities spring, estimate 
the merits that are to be set 
against those deficiencies, and if 
we seek to apply a remedy in one 
direction, be prepared for the con- 
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sequences that may follow in 
another. It is impossible to com- 
bine the merits of two conflicting 
systems; and if we are not pre- 
pared to face the adverse results of 
a proposed change, it is vain to 
enumerate its advantages. 

In the various recent discussions 
which have taken place upon uni- 
versity reform, two essentially dif- 
ferent objects have been mixed up 
together. The main charge against 
the universities, brought up over 
and over again both by the schools 
and by the public, is that their 
standard of education is not suffi- 
ciently high; that they admit’ all 
and sundry to their classes with- 
out distinction or inquiry into the 
character of the previous educa- 
tion they have received ; and that 
the whole standard of university 
teaching and university work is 
lowered in consequence. On the 
other hand, there has been a great 
and powerful demand for an ex- 
tension of university teaching. A 
cry has been raised against per- 
mitting the universities to main- 
tain any longer what has been 
called the ‘‘ university monopoly.” 
These critics maintain that no 
special privileges should be accord- 
ed to the universities; that uni- 
versity education should be dis- 
seminated throughout the country 
by university lecturers, whether in 
daily or evening classes, wherever 
students are to be found ready to 
avail themselves of such advan- 
tages; and that attendance at 
such courses of lectures, delivered 
under conditions far less continu- 
ous and exacting than those re- 
quired by the university, should 
count for university purposes, and 
be accepted by the universities as 
equivalent to the attendance given 
in their own classes. What these 
reformers desire is to popularise, 
not to elevate, university instruc- 
tion. They object to a ‘‘mono- 
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poly’’: in their desire to escape it, 
they rush into the arms of a super- 
stition. They imagine that the 
magic of a name is such, that by 
prefixing the term ‘‘ university” 
to the instruction given to miscel- 
laneous classes in short courses of 
popular lectures, the whole results 
of a long continuous education, 
culminating in three or four years’ 
attendance at the university itself, 
may beattained. This idea reached 
its culminating-point of absurdity 
in a speech recently delivered at 
a meeting of the General Council 
of Glasgow University, when a 
member of Council expressed his 
indignation that in a report deal- 
ing with university extension, the 
Senate of the University had in- 
dicated that it would be undesir- 
able to give university certificates 
of ‘merit to students who had at- 
tended popular courses—some con- 
sisting of ¢ex lectures each—and 
so place upon them the same stamp 
of excellence which is bestowed on 
students who go through a course 
of five or six months’ continuous 
work, preparing work carefully 
every day, and successfully going 
through their oral and written ex- 
aminations. And yet these same 
critics, in the very next breath, 
will denounce the work done in 
the university classes as insuffi- 
cient; they declare the standard 
of teaching is too low; that no 
adequate care is taken to see that 
the students reach that standard ; 
and that the universities grant their 
certificates on far too easy terms. 

It is hard to answer at once a 
two-edged criticism like this. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out that 
these two different lines of reform 
are wholly distinct, and in many 
respects entirely inconsistent with 
one another. It is one thing to 
desire to see higher education 
spread as widely as possible from 
one end of the country to the 
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other; it is another, and quite 
different thing, to desire that there 
should be certain institutions or- 
ganised under special conditions 
with a view to securing the highest 
possible results. It is vain to de- 
mand that the universities shall 
increase the stringency of their 
requirements, and at the same 
time offer all the advantages of 
university education to those who 
have fulfilled none of these con- 
ditions, and have exhibited no 
standard of proficiency at all. 

The need of a stringent, or at 
least effective, entrance examina- 
tion has been urged for years past 
from various quarters, and by al- 
most all our most prominent edu- 
cationalists ; and the Iate Commis- 
sion, though they did not consider 
that the evidence justified them 
in prounouncing unreservedly in 
favour of an exclusive entrance 
examination, recommended a prac- 
tical equivalent in the shape of a 
First Examination as a necessary 
preliminary to all degrees. There 
are, without doubt, as we shall see, 
difficulties in the way of institut- 
ing an entrance examination that 
shall at once be really effective in 
raising the whole standard of uni- 
versity work, and at the same 
time not impose too sharp and sud- 
den a strain upon the school-sys- 
tem of the country; but these 
difficulties can and should be 
faced. The main duty which the 
university owes to the nation is 
to maintain the highest possible 
standard of education. It is for 
this purpose that it is assisted by 
public funds, and invested with 
the privileges which are essential 
to enable it to perform this duty. 
But the duty ought to be per- 
formed ; and no amount of exten- 
sion of the higher education on 
what is called a wide and popular 
basis will make up for a dereliction 
in what is essentially and peculi- 
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arly the proper work of the uni- 
versity—namely, to provide  sys- 
tematic and reasoned courses of 
study in all the branches of higher 
culture, and to secure that in each 
the highest results shall be at- 
tained which the educational con- 
dition of the country permits. 
The universities should doubtless 
assist in whatever way they can 
the spread of education, and espe- 
cially of higher education, through- 
out the country; but their aim in 
laying the foundation broad should 
be to raise the apex high, and in 
the arrangements for their own 
teaching and their own examina- 
tions, their first object should be 
to maintain and gradually raise 
the standard, and keep well 
abreast of the educational level 
of the times. 

During the last twenty-five years 
great progress in this direction has 
been made inside the universities 
themselves. Much more remains 
to be done. During that period, 
so far as the existing curriculum 
goes, the whole system of exam- 
inations has been created, and 
placed upon a sound footing. The 
students and the schools know 
now what to work for. The ex- 
aminations command the confi- 
dence both of the students and of 
the public, and the question that 
remains is mainly, Have we the 
requisite machinery to secure that 
the standard attained by our stu- 
dents is of a really high and satis- 
factory character? The curricu- 
lum, doubtless, is too narrow, and 
will be extended under any system 
of university reform; but the sub- 
jects which are now taught will 
still remain—and though the sub- 
jects to be taught in our schools 
in future may undergo some modi- 
fication, the relation between the 
schools and the universities will 
be unchanged. Whatever the sub- 
jects of study may be in the 


future, the universities will not be 
able to discharge their duty ade- 
quately unless the students who 
enter them have been adequately 
prepared by the schools. I pro- 
pose, therefore, in this paper, to 
throw what light I can upon this 
fundamental question—namely, the 
amount and kind of previous pre- 
paration which entrant students 
bring, or ought to bring, to the 
university; and the sources to 
which we have to look, in the 
present educational circumstances 
of the country, for the supply of 
that preparation. It is certain that 
students cannot derive any solid 
or permanent value from univer- 
sity instruction unless they come 
up with minds fitted to receive it. 
With a view, therefore, to assist 
in the formation of an opinion 
upon this all-important point of 
the relation between the schools 
and the universities, I venture to 
offer, from my own experience in 
the University of Glasgow, a few 
facts bearing upon the following 
points :— 

1. The quality of the supply of 
entrant students ; 

2. The schools from which they 
come ; 

3. The character of the work 
done at the various kinds of schools, 
regarded as a preparation for the 
university ; 

4. The effect upon a student’s 
whole career at the university 
of the kind of training whic.. he 
has received before entering it; 
and, 

5. The conclusions to which the 
results arrived at under the pre- 
vious heads seem to lead in regard 
to the present needs of the coun- 
try in the matter of secondary 
education. 

The information which I have 
to give will, of course, primarily 
relate to classics, and, strictly 
speaking, to Latin only; but for 
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reasons which will be generally 
admitted, a boy’s knowledge of 
classics, especially of Latin, may 
be regarded, in the present state 
of education in this country, as 
affording the best available test 
of his training and culture as a 
whole. That test, of course ap- 
plies only to what we may call 
the human, or the literary and 
historical, side of culture. Ma- 
thematics and the physical sci- 
ences stand apart, as belonging to 
the other or non-human side of 
culture; and it is perfectly pos- 
sible for a student to have a 
special aptitude for, and to be 
distinguished in, the non-human 
side of culture, who has little or 
no capacity for literary develop- 
ment: just as it is notorious that 
many illustrious literary men have 
found an unconquerable barrier in 
mathematics. But languages, lit- 
erature, history, and philosophy, 
all hang together as subjects of 
study and education; and as in 
Scotland classics, and especially 
Latin, have been for centuries the 
main foundation on which the 
literary culture of the nation has 
been based, it affords a very fair 
test of the value of the literary 
part of a boy’s school course. The 
question whether Latin and the 
classics should continue to hold 
their position in our national 
education, or whether a totally 
different kind of culture, equally 
valuable, and resting upon the 
mathematical and physical sciences, 
might not be organised, has no 
connection with the special matter 
now before us. I will only say, 
on the one hand, that as yet no 
satisfactory substitute for the ad- 
vantages of a literary culture has 
been organised in a_ practical 
and systematic form. The means 
for effecting such a_ revolution 
in our educational system do 
not as yet exist; and under any 
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circumstances, whatever direction 
public opinion may take, it will 
be a long time before they can be 
practically developed. In any 
case, whatever development of 
scientific education may take place 
in the future, the necessity for a 
literary culture will still remain 
for any man who desires to be 
perfectfy equipped for the work 
which he will have to do in life, 
and to acquit himself satisfactorily 
in those human relations of which 
it is impossible for a man, whether 
the main purpose of his life be 
literary or scientific, to divest 
himself. I will only add, on the 
other hand, that I have no sym- 
pathy with the superstition which 
supposes that some magical efficacy 
is to be derived from making a 
mere bowing acquaintance with 
the classical languages; and I 
should like to see exploded the 
idea which still prevails to so 
large an extent amongst the pa- 
rents of the middle and _ lower 
classes in Scotland, that their sons 
will carry through life some inde- 
scribable advantage by having 
crowned the ordinary school course 
(to use a common phrase) by tak- 
ing ‘‘a year o’ the Latin.” 

1. The first point mentioned 
above—namely, the equality of the 
supply of students which the uni- 
versity is now receiving from the 
schools, and whether or not that 
quality has as a whole improved 
—is a point very hard to decide. 
Some years ago I believed that 
the standard of qualification was 
gradually rising; but I do not now 
feel clear that that improvement 
has been maintained as far as the 
main body of students is concerned. 
The work done for the Prelimin- 
ary and Bursary examinations— 
in which only the best first-year 
students compete—is distinctly 


better and more scholarly than it 
was. The standard attained in 
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the examinations for the ordinary 
M.A. degree is rising steadily, if 
slowly, in quality; but the num- 
ber of students who come up to 
the university with insufficient 
training is still very large, and the 
proportion seems scarcely to have 
diminished. The University of 
Glasgow has established an en- 
trance examination for all students 
below the age of seventeen, and 
has thus prevented boys who 
ought still to be at school, and 
who cannot pass that examination, 
from obtaining university privi- 
leges ; but the main difficulty has 
always been with students above 
that age. The best test that I can 
give in Latin is derived from the 
numbers of the Junior Latin class, 
That class consists of those who 
either fail to pass the simple ex- 
amination required for entrance to 
the Middle class, or who prefer to 
enter the Junior class rather than 
face the ordeal of the examination. 
In the past session the Junior 
Latin class contained 119 students, 
of whom 81 failed to pass the ex- 
amination, whilst at least one-half 
of the remainder would probably 
have done so had they attempted 
it. I have before me the results of 
a similar examination with a similar 
standard for the year 1874-75, and 
I find that the proportion of those 
who failed in the latter year was 
no greater, scarcely so great, as 
the proportion of those who have 
failed in this. In other words, 
of the total number of students 
coming up to the university in the 
year 1886-87, fully as large a pro- 
portion were insufficiently prepared 
in Latin as in the year 1874-75. 
Now such students, so far as Latin 
is concerned, ought not to be at- 
tending the university at all. The 
work which they need to do is not 
university work, but school work ; 
and the university is not fitted, 
and ought not to be fitted, to give 


ittothem. It is not merely that 
they know little Latin, and make 
perpetual blunders on elementary 
points of grammar; but their 
minds have not been systematically 
trained, either in that or in any 
other subject. They have not been 
systematically taught to get up and 
to master any intellectual subject 
whatever. They do not understand 
the principles of language, they 
cannot take in and assimilate in 
an intelligent way the explanations 
which are given to them. They 
have not been taught to think, or 
to express themselves clearly, not 
always even grammatically, in their 
own language. Not a few even of 
those who pass the examination for 
the Middle class labour more or less 
under the same difficulties. These 
students may know the main forms 
of the language moderately well,— 
they may have learnt the more 
common parts of the accidence by 
heart,—but their minds are not 
trained instruments; they have 
not been taught to discern and ap- 
preciate the fine distinctions upon 
the perception of which all scholar- 
ship depends, and which constitutes 
the real educational value of clas- 
sical training; they have little 
quickness and versatility in apply- 
ing what they know or learn, un- 
less it be presented to them exact- 
ly in the same way as that in which 
they originally learned it. Hence 
their progress is necessarily slow, 
and is perpetually retarded, not 
merely by ignorance of Latin, but 
by an ignorance of English and by 
a want of general knowledge, and 
in consequence a large proportion 
of the best teaching of the class 
passes over their heads altogether. 

Now if we look at the age of 
these students, we do not find that 
they are mere boys. Out of 119 
who constitute the junior class, 
only 17 are below séventeen years 
of age; and we may regard seven- 
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teen as being the natural and 
normal age for entering the uni- 
versity. With regard, therefore, 
to the 102 students who are above 
seventeen years of age, the evil 
does not consist in the fact that 
they have entered the university 
too soon, but that they never car- 
ried their school course to a satis- 
factory point at all. Some of them 
have not been at school for years, 
having been engaged in various 
employments during the interval. 
2. Now, what are the schools 
from which these 119 defectively- 
trained students come? 50 of 
the number have never had any 
other education but that of the 
ordinary public school; 45 have 
received their main education at 
such schools, supplemented with a 
year or two at a secondary school ; 
23 only were educated at secondary 
schools. If we take the schools at 
which the whole body of students 
both in the Middle and Junior 
classes were educated —that is, 
practically, the whole of the ordi- 
nary first-year students—the re- 
sult is that, of the whole number, 
only 20 per cent were educated en- 
tirely at secondary schools, while 
46 per cent were educated entirely 
at elementary schools; 31 per cent 
were educated partly at elementary 
and partly at secondary schools, 
and 3 per cent privately or away 
from Scotland. 
The most remarkable fact to note 


Educated at secondary schools, 
Educated at elementary schools, 
Educated partly at both, . 
Educated privately, &c., . 


It will thus be seen that there has 
been a serious decrease in the 
number of students who have re- 
ceived a complete education at 
secondary schools; there has been 
a distinct increase in the number 
of those who come from ordinary 
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here is, that only 20 per cent of the 
students in the Junior and Middle 
classes taken together were edu- 
cated at secondary schools. A com- 
parison with former years shows 
that the proportion of such stu- 
dents is declining; for in 1873-74 
the proportion of such students 
was 35 per cent; in 1874-75, it 
was 34 per cent. It would appear 
that from that time onwards the 
percentage of students educated at 
secondary schools has decreased, 
until now it amounts to no more 
than 20 per cent. On the other 
hand, the proportion of students 
who have supplemented an ele- 
mentary school education with a 
year or more at a higher school has 
increased. In 1875-76 the propor- 
tion of such students was no more 
than g per cent; in the present 
year it amounts to 31 per cent. 

It will be interesting further to 
compare the total number of stu- 
dents in all the Latin classes taken 
together—Senior, Middle, and Jun- 
ior—in two different years. The 
addition of the Senior class into the 
calculation makes a marked differ- 
ence upon the figures, as that class 
includes most of those well-prepared 
students who are able on entering 
to pass the preliminary examina- 
tion for the three-years’ course. A 
comparison of the years 1875-76 
and 1886-87 comes out as follows. 
Of the total number of students 
there were— 


1875-76 1886-87 
percentage. percentage. 
42 30 
36 42 
II 22 
9 5 


public schools, as well as in that 
of those who have added a year or 
two of secondary education to an 
elementary school course. 

3. The next point to consider 
is the character of the work 
done at the university by stu- 
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dents coming from these differ- 
ent classes of schools. For this 
purpose let us take first the vari- 
ous higher examinations, the pass- 
ing of which implies distinction 
on the part of the student. The 
best first-year students enter for 
the Preliminary Examination, 
which admits to the three-years’ 
course in Arts. In November 
1886, 35 students passed this 
examination in Latin. Of these, 
no less than 31 were educated at 
secondary schools. Previous years 
exhibit similar figures: and it may 
be said generally, that almost the 
whole of those who pass this ex- 
amination come from secondary 
schools. The main exceptions 
come from Garnethill and simi- 
lar schools, in which a system- 
atic effort is made to organise a 
regular secondary course. Second, 
let us take the annual Bursary 
Competition, success in which is 
the great object of ambition for first- 
year students. In November 1885 
there were 59 names placed upon 
the distinguished list. Of these, 
49 came from secondary schools, 4 
from Garnethill, 2 from other pub- 
lic schools. In November 1886, 
there were 44 names on this list. 
Of these, 40 came from secondary 
schools in Scotland, 2 from similar 
schools in England, 2 from public 
schools under School Boards in 
Scotland. These facts tell their 
own tale. They show that, except 
in cases where special provision has 
been made to add on a systematic 
course of really higher instruction, 
the ordinary board-schools cannot 
prepare students so as to take a 
distinguished place when they enter 
the university. 


Next, let us examine the vari-. 


ous prize-lists in the different 
classes of the university. I take 
first the prizes that have been 


gained in the Latin classes in the 
three sessions, 1883-84, 1884-85, 


and 1885-86. Out of a total of 
121 prizes gained in all the Latin 


classes in those three years, |. 


find that 89 were carried off 
by students who had been edu- 
cated for not less than three years 
at a secondary school: only 30 by 
students either entirely educated 
at elementry schools, or who had 
been for less than three years at a 
secondary school. In the Greek 
classes for the same three years 
there were 143 prizes gained. Of 
these, 108 were gained by second- 
ary school students (defined as 
above), only 33 by elementary 
school students. This test, how- 
ever, is scarcely sufficient in it- 
self. It is no doubt a fact that, 
in many cases, students who have 
had an imperfect previous train- 
ing at school make good their 
deficiencies at the university; 
and it might be expected that in 
the later years of the university 
course, especially in the subjects 
of Literature and Philosophy, the 
difficulties caused by a lack of clas- 
sical training at the outset would 
be overcome, and that the greater 
zeal and ability of students who 
have found their way to the uni- 
versity from elementary schools 
would enable them to come con- 
spicuously to the front. But the 
facts as a whole show that this 
is not so. The secondary school 
students appear to retain their 
advantage from the beginning of 
the course to the end, though 
there is undoubtedly a_ certain 
proportion of students who be- 
long to the class described above, 
and who make such good use of 
their time at the university that 
they rise above many of those 
who outstripped them during their 
first session. I may explain that 
the figures here given, though 
substantially accurate, are not ex- 
haustive, as there is a small num- 
ber of the prizemen whose school 
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statistics I have not been able to 
trace. This defect, however, will 
not alter the proportion for the 
numbers given. Thus, of those 
who gained prizes in the English 
Literature class during the three 
years given above, and under the 
same conditions, twenty-nine prize- 
men were educated at secondary 
schools, nineteen at ordinary public 
schools. In the class of Logic, 
sixty prizemen were educated at 
secondary schools, twenty-nine at 
elementary schools. In the Moral 
Philosophy class, forty-seven prize- 
men were educated at secondary 
schools, twenty-seven at elemen- 
tary schools. And it should be 
observed that amongst those classed 
as coming from elementary schools 
have been included all those who 
have supplemented their elemen- 
tary school education with one or 
two years at a secondary school. 
If we take the whole of the five 
literature classes together, the re- 
sult is as follows: 333 prizemen 
in all were educated at secondary 
schools, as against 138 only at an 
elementary school; and it is to 
be noted that even of those who 
are put down as belonging to ele- 
mentary schools, a considerable pro- 
portion—between one-half and one- 
third—have supplemented their 
elementary school education with 
one or two years at a secondary 
school. We have thus the very 
remarkable result that, whereas 
only from twenty to thirty per 
cent of our students—less than 
one-third of the entire number— 
have obtained the whole of their 
education at secondary schools, 
these students carry off at least 
three times as many prizes in the 
literary classes as those coming 
from public or other elementary 
schools. In other words, their 


numbers are as one to three, their 
distinctions are as three to one. 
The results of the work done in 
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the Mathematical and Natural 
Philosophy classes form a distinct 
contrast to the figures given above ; 
and it is evident at a glance that 
the mathematical and arithmetical 
training in the ordinary public 
schools of the country is of a 
higher quality than their literary 
work. In the Mathematical class, 
during the three sessions already 
given, the elementary schools have 
the superiority: 47 prizes were 
gained by secondary school stu- 
dents, as against 61 by students 
from elementary schools. But in 
the Natural Philosophy class the 
proportion is reversed: 27 prizes 
were gained by secondary school 
students, 24 by elementary. It will 
be observed here that in neither 
case do the elementary school 
students hold their own propor- 
tionately for their numbers with 
the others ; and in Natural Philoso- 
phy, where higher mental capac- 
ity is called into play, the major- 
ity of the prizemen come from 
secondary schools. 

Now are these conclusions true of 
Glasgow only. Through the kind- 
ness of some of the professors in the 
University of Edinburgh, I have 
obtained similar statistics with re- 
gard to the prizemen in that univer- 
sity also. ‘They are not quite com- 
plete, and I have no statistics to 
show whether the proportion be- 
tween elementary and secondary 
school students is or is not the same 
as that which prevails in Glasgow ; 
but taking all the prizemen for 
the present year in the classes of 
Latin, Greek, Logic, and Mathe- 
matics, I find that by far the larg- 
est number of prizes were gained 
by students coming from secondary 
schools, and that students educated 
at elementary schools did not gain 
more than 20 per cent, in some 
cases rising to 30 per cent, of the 
total number of prizes gained. 

All these facts point in the same 
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direction. They show that a stu- 
dent who has been systematically 
trained from the commencement 
with a view to a higher education, 
has the advantage over other stu- 
dents throughout the world of his 
university course. They show that 
it is only in comparatively rare in- 
stances—instances in which, with- 
out great natural ability, and with- 
out an ambition to correspond, the 
student would probably never have 
thought of coming to the univer- 
sity at all—that the deficiencies of 
early training can be made up for 
during the years of the university 
course. They show conclusively 
that it is to the secondary schools 
of the country that the universities 
must look for the supply of their 
best brain-power ; and that if we 
are to reach a really high level of 
attainment in the universities, it 
must be by encouraging, by im- 
proving, by calling into existence 
secondary schools—or let us rather 
say schools, by whatever name they 
may be called, in which a really 
systematic course of secondary 
education is carried out. Those 
who consider that it is the main 
function of the university to 
reach a high standard of excel- 
lence, and that to the country 
at large the quality of the work 
done by IIonour students is of more 
importance than the work done by 
Pass students, must regard the 
students who have received a high 
previous training as forming the 
very life-blood of the university. 
It is a matter, therefore, of essen- 
tial importance to the interests of 
the higher learning of the country, 
and to the universities themselves, 
that public attention should be 
attracted to this fact, that it is 
to the maintenance, proper equip- 
ment, and, if necessary, the im- 
provement of secondary schools, 
that we must look if we desire to 
see the higher education of the 
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country in a prosperous, or even 
satisfactory condition. 

No doubt there are many cases 
of students of ability, nay, even of 
genius, coming from the humblest 
homes in the country, who could 
never have approached the univer- 
sity at all had they been obliged 
to enter it through the portal of a 
secondary school. But such stu- 
dents are the exception, not the 
rule. Men of such fibre and qua- 
lity are pretty certain to rise to 
their natural level under any cir- 
cumstances, and they know how 
to take advantage of the very slen- 
derest opportunities for higher 
education which may have been 
afforded to them. But in dealing 
with national education, we must 
consider not so much the exceptions 
as the mass; and if we expect the 
higher education of the country to 
be maintained at a high level by 
cases which are necessarily excep- 
tional in their character, the whole 
public machinery of education 
will break down. We must pro- 
vide for the average student the 
kind and amount of education 
which experience has shown that 
the average student requires. We 
will hail with acclamation those 
who can rise in spite of the defici- 
encies of our educational machinery, 
but we must not make their case 
a reason for dispensing with that 
machinery altogether. 

Comparisons are frequently 
drawn between the higher educa- 
tion given at elementary public 
schools of to-day, with that which 
used to be given in the old parish 
schools of Scotland; but the an- 
alogy is a misleading one. The 
old parish schoolmaster was fre- 
quently successful in preparing 
students for the university, partly 
because he was himself probably a 
university man, partly perhaps be- 
cause he devoted to them too large 
a proportion of his time. The 
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bulk of the school was often ne- 
glected for the sake of four or five 
scholars of promise, upon whom 
he expended all the time and at- 
tention of a private tutor; and 
under such a system many stu- 
dents had gone through a really 
large course of reading before 
entering the university. But all 
this is changed now. The head- 
master of a public school, and his 
most able assistants, have to think 
mainly of the standards and the 
capitation grant. The work done 
by a few pupils at the top re- 
ceives little or no recognition 
either by the Department or by 
the School Boards, in payment or 
in any other way; and the kind 
of work which is laid down for the 
study of Latin and Greek under 
the ‘*Specific Subject’’ system is so 
meagre in kind, so completely des- 
titute of any flavour of literary 
character, that it can hardly be 
regarded in ordinary cases as af- 
fording a preparation for the uni- 
versity at all. On this point some 
illustrations will be offered further 
on: meantime, I wish to state em- 
phatically my opinion that no real 
improvement in the higher educa- 
tion of the country is to be ex- 
pected from any further develop- 
ment of this system of specific 
subjects. The table of specific 
subjects is founded upon the same 
principle as that of the six stand- 
ards. For each year of each sub- 
ject a definite minimum of definite 
work is prescribed; and the ex- 
amination is, and must be, con- 
ducted, under such a system, not 
with a view to discover whether 
the utmost has been done to de- 
velop the boy’s mind as a whole, 
not to ascertain whether he has 
any intelligent interest in the sub- 
ject, whether he has been made to 
think freely upon it, whether his 
taste, or his imagination, or his 
reasoning powers,. or his literary 
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instincts, have been cultivated, or 
even appealed to: the object of 
the examiner must be simply to 
ascertain whether a_ particular 
candidate knows a sufficient num- 
ber of facts, as tabulated in the 
Government schedule, to justify 
him in ranking the boy as a 
‘«pass’’; or, to put it in other 
words, to certify that his ignor- 
ance is not so great as to justify 
the Inspector in refusing to allow 
the grant to be made on his behalf. 

Let us take Latin as an ex- 
ample. A boy may have passed 
all three stages of the specific 
subject of Latin, and yet be des- 
titute of all training which can be 
called literary. At the end of the 
first year he has to know his 
grammar to the end of the regular 
verbs. At the end of the second 
year he must know irregular verbs, 
and be able to translate simple 
sentences, of three or four words, 
into Latin. At the end of the 
third year he must be able to 
translate somehow a _ passage 
from a book of Cesar, and to 
translate somewhat longer sen- 
tences into Latin. ll these 
things are good, and they must 
be learned; but a boy may pass 
an examination in them all and 
yet have scarcely commenced his 
classical education. He has learn- 
ed some of the more obvious forms 
of the language—I say more obvi- 
ous forms, because no grammatical 
points of any nicety can be ex- 
pected to be known, not even the 
distinctions in meaning between 
the various pronouns, as to which 
blank ignorance prevails on the 
part of most of such students. 
The translation of a Latin book is 
to be prepared so that the candi- 
date should be able to stumble 
through it in some sort of way; no 
difficult questions of syntax can be 
put or answered: an Inspector re- 
cently informed me that a teacher 
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asked him if he wished to ‘‘kill 
out’’ specific subjects altogether, 
because he set a short compound 
sentence or two to turn into 
Latin. The candidate is not 
questioned upon the subject-mat- 
ter of what he has read; no 
attention can be paid to the style 
or suitableness of the English 
words he uses; he need not show 
that he has been taught to ¢hink 
about his work; if he can avoid 
more than a fair proportion of 
grammatical blunders, and if he 
can turn off a few short sentences 
of dog-Latin with decent correct- 
ness, he has done enough to obtain 
his pass, and more than enough 
to justify the Inspector in allow- 
ing the grant, though he may not 
have exhibited proof of possessing 
the smallest tincture of nice 
scholarship. 

I have before me examples of 
Latin specific-subject papers from 
different parts of Scotland. I 
take at random nine papers pre- 
sented by one particular school— 
an undoubtedly good school. Of 
these, two are marked ‘ pass,” 
two, ‘‘doubtful,” and five are 
‘* failures.” The paper includes a 
few simple questions in accidence ; 
a question as to the meaning of 
a few verbal forms; translation into 
Latin of some short simple sentences 
(two of them compound); and a 
piece of Czesar to translate. Even 
the ‘*passes’’ have such forms as 
un@ for the dative of unus, urbum 
for the plural of uwrds. Eundum 
erit is translated by one, ‘he will 
be going.’’ The sentences are for 
the most part fairly correct, but 
include such as the following: 
Omnibus amatur (‘he is loved 
by all’); misit virum qui mihi 
hanc diceret (**to tell me this’’) ; 
Suit decem pedes altior quam mu- 
rus; stio quid opus est, &c. The 


translation of a plain piece from 
Cesar is fairly though baldly done, 





and with several pardonable mis. 
takes. These are the best. The 
doubtful papers have worse mis- 
takes. Two have umus declined 
all through the plural, and such 
Latin as turus fuit decem pedes 
altius muro; scio quod haberet 
(‘*I understand what he wants’’); 
lati essent is translated, ‘‘ he might 
have carried,’”’ while for eundum 
erit we have the various render- 
ings, ‘* he may be going,’’ or, ‘he 
might be eating’’; and for com- 
position, milites parite suo dua 
(‘‘soldiers, obey your general’), and 
castellum fuit decem pedum altius 
quam murus. The ‘* failures” ex- 
hibit every variety of blunder 
in accidence and composition; 
miseret me hunc virum,; audiveri- 
mus eum dicere hanc; fuit decem 
pedes alti muro ; missit viros dicere 


me hic. The English is often 
scarcely grammatical. Here is a 
specimen: ‘‘ That there were some 


persons of whose authority pre- 
vailed greatly upon the people 
who being private was able to do 
more than the magistrates them- 


selves.’”” In other papers the 
English is altogether unintelli- 
gible. On another occasion a 


‘*specific subject’’ student pre- 
sented the following:  ‘* Thus 
nobly, in the very moment of 
victory, he breathed his last,’’ was 
translated (by help of a diction- 
ary), ‘‘ In momento victoriz modu- 
lum pedis exspiravit” !/ In an- 
other case, isces sunt bonus 
cibus passes as a specimen of good 
Latin. It is needless to multiply 
examples of this kind: any teach- 
er of experience knows precisely 
the degree of culture, and of know- 
ledge of Latin and of language, 
which is marked by work of this 
stamp. No fault is to be found 
with the teachers or with the in- 
spectors. The teachers do what 
they can: the inspectors seem to 
draw a very fair line, and to un- 
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derstand what it is possible to 
expect from a three-years’ course 
given under the conditions which 
are to be found in an ordinary 
school. 

I could produce instances still 
more striking than the above of 
examinations passed by pupil- 
teachers at the very end of their 
course, after they have had the 
benefit of four years’ special train- 
ing at the hands of the head- 
master of their school. The Latin 
even of picked pupil-teachers is 
not unfrequently deplorable, not 
merely in point of accuracy, but 
from the total want of thinking 
and writing power which it ex- 
hibits. As I have said before, it is 
not so much in Latin as in English 
and in general intelligence that the 
deficiency lies. This ‘‘ general in- 
telligence ’’ it is the custom to test 
by means of an English essay ; and 
if there is any kind of work which 
might be expected fairly to bring 
out the intelligence of the student, 
to test his general knowledge and 
his power of expressing himself 
in his own language, it would be 
an English essay on some of the 
simple themes that are frequently 
prescribed by inspectors. But, un- 
fortunately in this department of 
work also, the practice of working 
specially for an examination, and 
for nothing else, has made itself felt. 
It is a common practice amongst 
teachers elaborately to prepare 
their pupils to write essays upon 
impromptu themes. The object 
of writing such essays does not ap- 
pear to be to stimulate the pupils 
to read anything, to enlarge their 
knowledge, or even to enable them 
to condense and epitomise what 
they already know. The object 
appears to be to enable them to 
spin out on the spur of the mo- 
ment a certain number of trite 
commonplaces, combined with cor- 
rect spelling and punctuation, 


upon some of the ordinary themes 
that may be expected to be set 
down by the inspector on the day of 
examination. I have been told of 
pupil-teachers poring for hours 
in the week over ‘‘ compositions ”’ 
of this kind, upon such subjects 
as ‘* A Snow-storm,”’ ‘*A Day in 
the Country,” ‘‘Describe your na- 
tive Parish,’’ ‘‘ Write a letter to 
a friend describing a day’s holi- 
day.’’ Well, these are all excellent 
subjects if put before pupils simply 
to test their power of stringing 
sentences together, and of writing 
and punctuating correctly; but 
the essence of their value consists 
in their being wholly unprepared 
for, and relating to some subject 
which the candidate must have 
had in his or her mind, but with- 
out ever having written about it. 
To prepare candidates elaborately, 
with a view to enable them to 
write impromptu essays, On any 
chance subject which may be pre- 
sented to them, would appear to 
be the ze plus ultra of the cram- 
ming system; and the kind of 
thought and writing which sucha 
system must produce may be illus- 
trated by the following papers. 
Both were produced by pupil- 
teachers in the fourth year of 
their course, and both candidates 
passed successfully the examination 
of which these papers formed a 
part. The subject of the follow- 
ing very utilitarian ‘*‘ composition ’”’ 
is ‘* Education ’’: — 


“Education is of so much import- 
ance nowadays, that a person who 
neglects it is very foolish. By educa- 
tion we can obtain prominent positions 
in business, and how often do we find 
a person being raised above another 
all because his ability is greater. We 
are able to understand our mother- 
tongue, know its history, and are 
made able to talk with other people 
quite sensibly. Books can be read 
by us and we can know their meaning. 

“Great benefit can be obtained by 
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reading books, because we come across 
phrases and words which sound most 
pleasant to the ear, these undoubtedly 
stick to us, and when we are writing 
or speaking to friends, these phrases 
may express our own ideas. Educa- 
tion learns us to speak and write in 
a manner which can be easily under- 
stood. In company, when talking in 
general, the ignorant man can be 
singled out from the educated when 
they begin to speak. The ignorant 
person will either keep quiet (a wise 
plan) or make a fool of himself. Edu- 
cation also teaches us manners. 

«“ No man can say he is thoroughly 
educated, because we are always find- 
ing something of which we know little 
or nothing. We can greatly improve 
our education by mixing with learned 
people. Itis to be desired after by 
everybody, because as it is in China 
so it is here, the passport to wealth 
and honour.” 


The subject of the second is 
‘¢ Arithmetic.’’ (It will be noted 
that it is no less utilitarian in 
sentiment. The moral of our public 
educational system may be thus 
summed up: ‘‘Learn nothing, teach 
nothing, which does not pay.’’) 


«“ Arithmetic is of great value in 
education. It enables us to make our 
calculations in anything. Speculators 
require arithmetic very much, as it 
enables them to know how to lay out 
their money to the best advantage. 
If we wish to spend our money, we 
always try to spend it where we think 
we may gain something by it. 

“Then arithmetic is a_ splendid 
study forthe mind, It exercises the 
mind in accuracy. It trains one to 
be speedy in any calculation he may 
require. 

“Aman entering into a big trade 
with a lot of money, and knew nothing 
of arithmetic, would soon find the 
want of it. People would be trying 
to cheat him, and he would at last 
find that instead of gaining anything 
he was constantly losing. If that 
man had known anything about 
arithmetic, he would have known 
how to lay out his money so as to 
gain something by it, and not to lose. 
If we were without arthmetic nowa- 
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days, we would soon come toa stand. 
still in our trade.” 


These, doubtless, are extreme 
instances ; but they illustrate wel] 
enough the sort of stuff which has 
to pass muster for thought and 
composition under a system which 
proudly points to ‘‘its results,” 
which makes no effort to develop 
and interest the intelligence, and 
which stimulates the teacher by 
appealing mainly to the lowest of 
all human motives. Many ex. 
amples could be produced of work 
done by pupil-teachers at the end 
of their course in which there is 
the same dearth of intelligence, the 
same absolute want of literary cul- 
ture which these papers show— 
though in most cases, no doubt, 
accompanied by a mechanical and 
wooden accuracy as regards the 
subject actually prescribed for ex- 
amination, which I am bound to 
say was not exhibited in the papers 
of the particular students whose 
papers are quoted above. But I 
call attention to the subject, not 
for the purpose, on this occasion, 
of attacking the pupil-teacher sys- 
tem as a whole, much as it de- 
serves to be attacked, but because 
the instruction afforded to pupil- 
teachers is very similar in kind to 
that which is bestowed upon pupils 
preparing for the specific subjects. 
There seems to be something bar- 
ren and actually sterilising in the 
process to which pupil-teachers are 
subjected during their four-years’ 
training, from which only the best 
minds seem able to escape. And. 
it frequently happens, as in the 
instance of the essay-writer quoted 
above, that one who has passed 
through the course with some suc- 
cess exhibits a total absence of real 
culture, and of the sense of what 
culture really means—not unfre- 
quently accompanied by most com- 
plete confidence (on his own part) 
that he has obtained it. Such 
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scholars are taught under condi- 
tions very similar to those under 
which the specific subjects are 
taught. They are taught in small 
classes, or even singly, and in 
isolated schools; they are taught 
by a master who, however capable, 
cannot give them the time which 
is required for their mental train- 
ing, and who, by hook or by crook, 
can only hope to put into them 
the minimum amount of know- 
ledge which is essential for the 
examination. And so long as the 
work has to be done under the 
same conditions as at present, it 
is not to be expected that the work 
done in the way of specific sub- 
jects can ever become much better. 
The mere grammatical know- 
ledge which is required for the 
language subjects is no doubt es- 
sential, and the drudgery of get- 
ting up the grammar must be gone 
through ; but when a teacher, as 
in a secondary school, feels himself 
responsible for the whole training 
of the pupil’s mind from the be- 
ginning, he is not satisfied with 
the teaching of mere grammatical 
forms. He will ever be teaching 
his pupils some fresh thing by the 
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way; he will explain the subjects 
of which they are reading ; he will 
dive into the pupils’ minds for 
illustrations derived from their 
own experience, and enable them 
to go through for themselves the 
invigorating and interesting pro- 
cess of passing from the known to 
the unknown, and illustrating what 
is strange by what is familiar. 
Such work can be tested by no 
examination. Its effects are slowly 
developed year by year. But it is 
in this systematic and gradual 
quickening of the intelligence, car- 
ried on hand in hand with the 
enlarging of the stores of know- 
ledge on which the intelligence is 
helped to play, that true Secondary 
Education consists. How imper- 
fectly this all-important work is 
often done; how frequently the 
teaching of the English subjects 
fails to attain the objects it should 
chiefly aim at; and how the teach- 
ing of English and other languages 
(whether classical or modern) 
should be carried on hand in hand 
and’ combined into a single plan 
of education, I shall attempt to 
show in another article. 
G. G. Ramsay. 








THE most remarkable thing about 
this little history is that it is quite 
true. If I knew how, I would 
make it into a real story going on 
from month to month in a maga- 
zine. But I could never invent 
the love-making, and without love 
a story is nothing. I should never 
know, for instance, what to make 
May and the Doctor say to each 
other. So I had better put down 
Thomas’s story just as it all hap- 
pened, and leave fiction to cleverer 
folk. 

Some years ago, twenty and 
more, after my husband died, I 
lived in what was then a new 
street near Westbourne Terrace. 
It consisted of two rows of houses 
—very ugly houses outside, though 
inside they were comfortable 
enough. I had three little girls; 
the eldest, May, was just five, a 
pretty little thing with golden 
hair and blue eyes. I often wish 
I had had her portrait painted. 
The others were quite tiny—four, 
and two and a half. The last was 
born a week before the news came 
from India that her father had 
died of sunstroke. 

Opposite to us there was a 
house to be let. For a longtime it 
was quite empty, bill in the win- 
dow, dirt on the windows, dust on 
the steps, dreary and deserted. 
Suddenly one morning, though the 
bill was not taken down, the win- 
dows were cleaned, the steps swept, 
and a small cart-load of shabby 
furniture carried in. Evidently a 
care-taker had been put in charge, 
and I was glad of it, for it is never 
very safe to leave a house uabso- 
lutely empty. 

I used to sit by the window a 


THOMAS. 


I. 


I had 0 
much to think about that I could 
not settle to anything else. Books 
were never much in my way, and 
as for going out I never cared for 


good deal and knit. 


it much even as a girl. So I used 
to sit and knit, seeing through the 
thick screen of plants on the win- 
dow-sill all that went on in the 
street. Sometimes I saw the care- 
taker opposite going in and out, 
he and his wife and their two 
little children. He looked very 
respectable, but broken down 
and terribly thin; he was evi- 
dently far gone in consumption, 
The woman seemed worried and 
anxious, as well she might, poor 
soul; and in her arms there was 
always a skinny little baby, her 
third child. They were of the 
artisan class, and very poor, of 
course, or they would not have 
been taking care of an empty 
house. I used to wonder if they 
had enough to eat, for they all 
looked white and thin and _half- 
starved. 

The next time I went to the 
landlord’s office I asked about them, 
and was told that they were re- 
spectable Cornish people, but Corn- 
wall was starvation now, and there 
was nothing for any one to do. 
They had come to London a few 
years before, and the man, who 
was a mechanic, had kept his 
family well till he broke down in 
health. He could do nothing now, 
was an outdoor patient at Bromp- 
ton Hospital, and had only the 
allowance from his club, and the 
few shillings his wife sometimes 
earned by going out to work. 

There was a large leg of mutton 
for the children’s dinner the next 
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day. I cut off half-a-dozen good 
slices, put them between two hot 
dishes with some vegetable, and 
sent them to the Cornish folk. 
They were very grateful, the ser- 
yant said, when she returned, and 
the dishes were brought back by 
the little boy, with ‘‘ Father’s 
much obliged, and it did him a 
world of good.’’ One day a box 
of flowers came from the country, 
so I made up a nosegay and sent 
it across to the poor wasted-looking 
care-taker. This brought the wo- 
man, with tears in her eyes, to 
thank me. 

‘¢ My husband he do like to smell 
a flower, ma’am,”’ she said. ‘It’s 
many a day now since he has seen 
them growing in the ground.’’ 
Then I asked her if I might go 
and see him sometimes, or perhaps 
he would like a paper and some 
books now and then? The wo- 
man’s face brightened. ‘‘ He would 
be pleased, ma’am, indeed,’”’ she 
said.” ‘It’s long since any one 
went to talk to him, and I often 
think it’s dull for him. I doubt 
if I have him much longer,” she 
added, simply; ‘‘and it’s likely 
you can feel for me, ma’am.”’ 

So I went over to see Mr Lobb. 
He was sitting by the fire, warm- 
ing his long thin hands. 

‘«T am glad to see you, ma’am,”’ 
he said, with the almost per- 
fect manner one sometimes finds 
among working people who have 
not lived much in towns. ‘I 
would have come over to thank 
you for your kindness, but feared 
you might think it a liberty. I 
spend most of my time trying to 
keep warm by a bit of fire.” 

He was very simple and kindly. 
He knew that he was going to 
die, and faced it like aman. He 
spoke of it without fear or affec- 
tation. ‘It worries me to think 
of the wife and children,”’ he said. 
‘‘A man should not marry as I 
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did, with nothing put by. I sub- 
scribed to a club, of course, and 
it’s kept us from starving, and it’ll 
bury me, but that’s all. I ought 
to have saved before I married, 
and so ought every man. One is 
always so sure one is going to live 
when one feels strong. Well, God 
is good, and He’ll take care of 
them,’’ he added with a sigh, and 
a month later in that simple faith 
he died. 

Then it became a question of 
what was to be done with the 
widow and children. The woman 
was delicate; there was the skinny 
baby,a little girl of six called Gracie, 
and Thomas,—they always called 
him by his full old-fashioned name, 
—who was ten, or barely ten. 

‘*T would like to stay in Lon- 
don; there’s more going on, and 
I'd be more likely to get some- 
thing,’’ the poor woman said, when 
a proposal was made to send her 
back to her native place. ‘‘ They 
be very poor in Cornwall where I 
come from; it would be no good 
going back; father and mother 
are dead, and there was only one 
other of us, my brother Joe, and 
he went off to Melbourne long 

‘¢Couldn’t you send to him?”’ 
I asked ; ‘‘ he might do something 
for you.” 

‘‘T have sent ma’am,”’ she an- 
swered ; ‘‘ but I don’t know if he’s 
got the letter. We never kept 
much count of his address, for he 
never had the same one long to- 
gether. I don’t expect he’d be 
able to do much; he was never 
much of a hand at helping him- 
self, let alone others.’’ 

So we got together a little 
money and bought her a mangle. 
She went to live in two rooms 
close by, and just kept soul and 
body together for herself and chil- 
dren by mangling and occasionally 
going out to work. 
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Suddenly one day my _ house- 
maid went off without a moment’s 
notice to her mother who was ill, 
and poor Mrs Lobb was unable to 
come and help us on account of her 
baby. ‘‘I can’t bear to refuse,”’ 
the poor thing said, ‘* but the little 
baby is that bad with bronchitus, 
I doubt if I keep it through the 
winter.”’ 

Then it was that Thomas first 
came into our lives. I had hardly 
noticed him before, except as a 
little dark-haired boy too small for 
his age. The morning after Jane 
went, I was told he wanted to see 
me. I remember the interview as 
well as if it were yesterday. I 
was in the dining-room when he 
knocked. ‘‘ Come in,’’ I said, and 
in came Thomas. He stepped just 
inside and pulled his front hair. 
Evidently he had been instructed 
that that was the correct way of 
making a bow. 

‘¢Please, mum,” he said shyly, 
‘¢mother says as how you have no 
housemaid, so I came to ask if you 
would like me to help a bit.”’ 

‘* You, Thomas! ”’ 

‘¢ Please, mum, I does for mother, 
sweeps and scrubs and dusts and 
washes up the things. Mother 
said I was to tell you I could clean 
knives and boots beautiful.’”’ He 
looked down as he said the last 
words, as though he felt ashamed 
at praising himself, and nothing 
but necessity would have driven 
him to do it. 

‘Why, you have quite a list of 
accomplishments, Thomas,’’ I an- 
swered, and laughed, but he was 
evidently very anxious. 

‘*Or I could take care of the 
children—the young ladies, I 
mean ’’—he said, correcting him- 
self; ‘‘then perhaps nurse could 
help.’”’ He was quite a manager, 


and had evidently thought out 
how matters could be arranged so 
as to make the best of things. ‘I 


[June 


am used to children. I have alj- 
ways taken care of ours,’’ he added 
gravely, and the ‘‘ ours” showed 
that he did not put himself ona 
level with his sister; ‘*and I have 
pushed a perambulator often for 
Mrs Hicks, the grocer’s wife, since 
her husband has been laid up, and 
her in the shop.”’ I thought how 
funny he would look pushing my 
two babies along with one hand, 
and with the other holding little 
May, as she toddled beside him, 
and wondered what my most kind 
but proper mother-in-law would 
say if she met them. My mother- 
in-law always kept me well in hand, 
and does still, though I am getting 
to bean old woman. There is one 
thing I simply dread her finding 
out,—but that will appear by- 
and-by. 

‘< Well, no, Thomas, I don’t 
think we can make you _head- 
nurse,’ I said. ‘* But you can 
come in the morning and clean 


the knives and boots. You are 
quite sure ‘you can do them 
beautiful.’ ’’ 

‘Yes, quite sure, mum,’’ he 


answered, looking up with his 
great dark eyes. 

So Thomas came every day, and 
was the comfort of my life. He 
was very quiet and _ attentive. 
When he carried in the coals he 
always looked round to see if there 
were letters to post or anything 


he could do; he always saw when - 


my plants wanted watering or the 
leaves wanted washing. Even cook, 
who was difficult to please, said he 
‘* was a downright blessing.’’ ‘The 
only vexing thing was the when- 
ever he had a chance he would 
creep up to the nursery and play 
with the children. He adored 
May, and used to carry her up-stairs 
when she came in from her walk. 
She was delighted to let him do it, 
putting her arms round his neck, 
and looking up at him with her 
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clear blue eyes. He was so care- 
ful with the children that in the 
afternoon nurse sometimes left him 
on guard while she was down-stairs. 

‘Thomas,’’ I said one day, 
«what is that sticking out of your 

ket?’’ He turned very red 
and pulled his hair. 

‘¢ Please, mum, it’s a pipe.” 
Where did you get 


‘‘ Bought it, mum.” 

«But you are not going to 
smoke, I hope?”’ He tried hard 
not to laugh, but the idea of 
smoking was too much for him. 

«Please, mum, I bought it to 
teach miss May how to blow 
bubbles,’ he said, with as grand 
an air as if he had bought it to 
teach her Arabic. 

Another week, and Jane re- 
turned. Thomas got a place at a 
paper-shop, and carried out papers 
every morning; but on Saturday 
afternoons he generally paid cook 
a visit, and went up to see the 
children. One day I discovered 
that he had a voice. Going past 
the nursery door, I heard May say— 

‘‘Yes, do sing it again, please, 
Thomas,’’ and then a weak little 
voice began— 


« A little seed is in the ground, 
A little tiny seed ; 
When it grows up what will it be, 
A flower or a weed ?” 


I opened the door. ‘* Why, 
Thomas,’’ I said, ‘‘I didn’t know 
you could sing.”’ 

‘Please, mum, mother taught 
me,’ he said; ‘‘she sings beauti- 
ful, and so do little Gracie.”’ 

Then that time came in which 
May fell ill. There was hardly a 
hope of her recovery. And through 
all those sad days none grieved 
more than Thomas. Every morn- 


ing, as soon as cook came down, she 
heard a tap at the kitchen win- 
dow, and there stood Thomas at 
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the bottom of the area steps, pale 
and anxious. She used to open 
the window, and before she could 
speak the eager voice would say— 

‘« How is miss May ?—is she any 
worse—has she slept?’’ And on 
that terrible night when we thought 
she was dying, Thomas sat at the 
end of the kitchen by the side- 
table white and silent, waiting 
with burning eyes and a breathless 
misery that almost seemed to suf- 
focate him. Late that night Jane 
went down and reported, ‘‘ The 
doctor says she is a little better.” 
Thomas sprang to his feet for one 
moment, then sat down again, and 
resting his face on his arm on the 
table sobbed bitterly at last. 

When May was better, Thomas 
was taken up to see her. He 
stopped for a moment outside her 
door as if to gather strength, and felt 
his side-pocket anxiously: there 
was something there that bulged, 
but I pretended not to see it. He 
drew a long breath as he entered 
her room. 

‘‘Are you better, miss May?” 
he asked. 

«Yes, thank you, Thomas, dear,’’ 
she said. 

‘© You’ve been very bad,’’ and he 
shook his head mournfully. 

‘Poor Thomas !”’ shesighed, just 
as if she knew all that he had suf- 
fered. 

‘IT don’t know what we should 
have done if you hadn’t got better, 
miss May.”’ 

*«Do you know any more songs ?”” 
she asked. He shook his head: he 
had had no heart for songs. 

‘¢] kept your garden in order,’’ 
he said ; ‘‘the primroses are coming 
up, and there’s three snowdrops 
out.”’ 

‘¢Tam so glad. What’s that in 
your pocket, sticking out ? ’’ 

‘<It’s the muce,’’ he answered, 
smiling for the first time. ‘I’ve 
had’ em this fortnight ready against 
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you was better, miss May,’’ and 
then with a sigh of satisfaction he 
brought them out. 

A little later in the spring 
brought us the last of Thomas. 
May was well. The gardener had 
just been to see about doing up the 
garden. I was sitting in the din- 
ing-room making up my books with 
the weekly expenses, wondering 
how it was that something extra 
always swelled them. There was 
a knock at the door. 

‘¢ Come in,’’ I said, and in came 
Thomas of course. 

‘¢ Please, mum, I’m come to say 


good-bye,” he said, pulling his 
front hair as usual. 

‘*Good-bye! why, where are 
you going ?”’ 


‘¢Going to Australia, mum.” 

I was quite astonished. 

‘« Has your uncle sent for you ?”’ 

‘¢ No, mum ; but there’sa gentle- 
man who’s been coming on and off 
to our shop a good deal, and he’s 
captain of a ship. I always wanted 
to go about a bit, and he’s offered 
to take me free for my work, and 
bring me back or drop me in Mel- 
bourne, which I like. I think it’s 
a good thing, mum,’’ he added, in 
his old-fashioned way. ‘‘I don’t 
see that I can come to much good 
at a paper-shop.”’ 

‘- No, Thomas, perhaps not.” 

‘*And I wants to get on and 
help mother,’’ he said, lifting his 
face and looking at me proudly. 
‘*Perhaps I might come across 
uncle out at Melbourne; and any- 
how I’ll know more, and have seen 
more, when I have been there and 
back, than I do now. The gentle- 
man that’s taking me, too, says the 
sea will make me strong and set 
me off growing. I shan’t be any 
good if I’m not strong.” 

‘« Perhaps you are right.’’ 

‘« It’s hard work leaving mother,”’ 
he said with a little gasp. ‘‘ But 
she’s keen on my going, because 
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she thinks I might meet uncle, 
but I don’t like leaving of her, and 
I don’t like leaving the two little 
’uns.’”’ The tears came into his 
clear eyes, but he struggled man. 
fully to keep them back; and then 
he added, ‘‘ And I don’t like leay. 
ing miss May. I couldn’t ha’ gone 
if she hadn’t been better.’’ 

‘< And when do you start ?”’ 

‘«To-morrow, mum; it’s very 
sudden-like, but they say chances 
always is. I came to say good-bye. 
May I go up to the young ladies?” 
I took him up to the nursery my- 
self. He looked at the children 
with the face of one who had sud- 
denly grown older and knew much, 
and was going to know more. He 
explained all about his journey 
to them, and why he was going, 
just as if they had been old 
enough to understand, and then 
he gravely and sorrowfully shook 
hands with them all three and 
with nurse. 

‘*7T don’t wan’t you to go,” May 
said. ‘‘I want you to stay here. 
When will you come back ?”’ 

‘*I don’t know when, but I'll 
come, miss May; never fear but 
I’ll come back. Your garden is 
all in order,’”’ he added. ‘* Maybe 
the gardener will look after it a 
bit now.’”’ They followed him, the 
three children and nurse, to the 
head of the stairs, and stood look- 
ing through and over the banis- 
ters. 

‘*Good-bye, good-bye,’’ called 
May and the others, watching him 
descend. 

‘¢ Good-bye,” he said. 

‘‘Good-bye,’’ and suddenlyMay’s 
little shoe, which was unbuttoned, 
fell through the railing on to the 
staits beneath, touching him as it 
fell. 

‘¢Tt’s good luck,’’ nurse called 
out. ‘* It’s real good luck, Thomas; 
she dropped her shoe after you.” 
He picked it up and looked at it, 
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a little old shoe, with a hole nearly 
through at the toe. 

‘¢ Please, mum, may I keep it?” 
he asked, with a smile, and when 
I nodded, he looked up at her 
with a satisfied face. ‘‘I’ll take 
it. Miss May, I’m going to keep 
it. It'll go all the way with me 
in the ship.” He stopped in the 
hall, and turned round. ‘‘ Please, 
mum,”’’ he said, and pulled his hair 
once more, ‘‘I want to say Thank 
you for all your kindness to us. 
You’s allays been a good friend to 
us,’ he added approvingly. 

‘«‘And you have been a good 
boy, Thomas,’’ I answered grate- 
fully, «and I know that you’ll be 
one still.” 

‘¢T’ll try, for mother’s sake, and 
yours, and miss May’s,”’ he said, 
and strode sturdily towards the 
street door. 

‘¢You must shake hands with 
me too, Thomas,’’ I said, and gave 
him a sovereign. He took the 
gold in silence, turning it over in 
surprise, as if to be sure that it 
was real. He looked such a baby 
while he did so that I wondered if 
the captain of the ship had taken 
a fancy to his pale face and sad 
eyes, or what hard work he thought 
those small hands could do. Poor 
little Thomas, going alone to the 
other side of the world, leaving all 


II. 


Eighteen years had gone by. 
The Lobbs had passed altogether 
out of my life. Thomas had never 
come back. I heard that he had 
found his uncle in Melbourne, and 
had gone with him to Graham’s 
Town, in South Africa. From 
there the uncle had sent for Mrs 
Lobb and Gracie, and that was the 
last I knew of them, or ever ex- 
pected to know. 

I had given up the house in 
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he cared for here, my heart went 
out to him. Did not his mother 
bear him with the same pains that 
I had borne my children? Had 
she not once looked at him with 
the strange wonder that I had 
looked at my first little one? And 
now her heart would ache when- 
ever a wind swept by, and she 
thought of the little lad at sea, 
trying to get strong in order to 
take care of her by-and-by. I 
thought of how he had sat and 
sobbed the night he heard that 
May was better, of how I had seen 
his father lying dead with the sur- 
prised smile on his face, as though 
he had seen the heavenly city— 
what would he say now, I won- 
dered, if he could see his little son 
starting alone out into the world ? 

‘‘Good-bye, dear little lad,’ I 
said. ‘* May you growstrong, and 
be a brave and good man,’’ and I 
stooped and kissed him. Thomas 
said not a word; but I knew that 
he was crying, as he strode towards 
the door. 


Mrs Lobb got on pretty well after 
her boy went. But sorrow over- 
took her again: the poor skinny 
little baby died. Life could never 
have been a joy to it. Surely it 
was a blessing in disguise when 
death took it ? 


which we had lived so long in Eng- 
land, and settled at Lutry, near 
Lausanne, where living and edu- 
cation were cheaper than in Eng- 
land. There the yearsslipped away 
peacefully enough till the three girls 
were grown up—till May was a 
woman of three-and-twenty. She 
was a pretty girl, just as she had 
been a pretty child, and at three- 
and-twenty looked eighteen, —a tall 
slim girl, with golden hair and 
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blue eyes, and a merry happy 
laugh it did one good to hear. I 
used to wonder sometimes if she 
would ever marry. But we did 
not know a soul in Lutry, and 
indeed, from a marrying point of 
view, there was not a soul to 
know. We were going back to 
England, now that even Nina, the 
youngest girl, was grown up, to 
settle down in a pretty house at 
Hampstead. There I thought the 
girls would see a little more of the 
world, and their lives would shape 
themselves into the course they 
were meant to run. 

Then my sister Elizabeth, who 
is unmarried, and alone and deli- 
cate, went to winter at Rome, and 
invited May to go with her. I 
could not refuse to let her go; 
but we felt parting, for we had 
never been separated. Still it 
could not be helped. So May went 
off with her aunt, who came all 
the way to Lutry to fetch her, and 
I with the two other girls re- 
turned to England. 

We had plenty to do at Hamp- 
stead, getting the house in order 
and settling down; and we spent 
a happy winter, even though May 
was not with us. We used to de- 
light in her letters from Rome, 
and long for the spring that would 
see her with us. 

My sister was an excellent cor- 
respondent, and she used to write 
to me every week, telling us of all 
their gaieties and of the admira- 
tion May won—even of all her 
little flirtations. I think Eliza- 
beth was proud of her. Gradually 
into both their letters there crept 
frequent mention of a young Eng- 
lish doctor, of whom they appeared 
to see a great deal. He was hand- 
some, and very popular. He had 
been to tea, he had seen them 
home from a party, he had got up 
a picnic, andsoon. At last I be- 
gan, mother-like, to wonder if he 


was falling in love with May or 
she with him, to feel anxious as to 
what sort of a man he was, and 
whether he was capable of playing 
fast and loose with my child’s in- 
nocent heart that had never known 
a lover. 

As time went on, May’s letters 
contained more and more about 
him. ‘Dr Millet asked so much 
about you, dear mother. I told 
him everything I could about you. 
He said he felt as if he loved you.” 
‘*Dr Millet says he shall be in 
England soon; but we hope he 
won’t go before we do,—we should 
miss him so.’”’ And at last, in 
Elizabeth’s letter, there was some- 
thing definite. ‘‘I am certain Dr 
Millet is in love with May, and I 
am almost certain the dear child has 
lost her heart to him. It makes me 
very anxious, you not being here. 
At the same time, I don’t know 
why things should not be allowed 
to take their natural course, for he 
is very charming, and is getting 
an excellent practice round him.” 
So I waited anxiously, feeling that 
there was nothing to be done but 
to wait. The next letter worried 
me a little. ‘‘ His manner is very 
distant,’’ Elizabeth said. ‘‘ In spite 
of his evident liking for her, he 
seems to be trying to hold off. 
Sometimes I can’t make him out. 
Perhaps he does not want to 
marry, or thinks he has no chance.” 
And after that came a climax,—lI 
think it was in the very next let- 
ter. ‘‘ Dr Millet has put some one 
in charge of ‘his practice and has 
gone away. He did not come to 
see us before he went, and he made 
no mention of going last time he 
was here. I do not know where 
he has gone, nor how long he will 
be away. Our dear May tries to- 
look as if she did not care; but I 
fear she is secretly grieving.” 

The letter fell from my hands. 
It worried me terribly. To think. 
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of May loving a man who had 
perhaps deserted her,—it was not 
to be borne. I knew what a sor- 
row of that sort does to a young 
life—the desolation, nay, perhaps 
the lifelong misery, it brings. 
And yet, if the man was a scoun- 
drel, I could not believe that so 
pure a thing as May’s love could 
cling to him. 

The next morning brought a 


letter from May herself that 
showed only too plainly how 
things were. ‘Aunt Elizabeth is 


very, very kind tome,”’ shesaid. ‘I 
would not leave her for the world ; 
but I am so tired of Rome and of 
all the people in it. I want to see 
you again, dear mother. I don’t 
think I am very well, and I am 
not happy, darling. I long to go 
to you and to feel your dear arms 
round me again.”’ 

Alice and Nina had gone into 
town early. I was alone with that 
poor little letter, feeling all the 
pain, all the sorrow, that had sud- 
denly come into my child’s life,— 
it needed no words to tell me. I 
sat stupefied, trying to decide what 
it would be best to do. Elizabeth 
was too delicate to come back to 
England before the March winds 
were over. Perhaps I could take 
one of the other girls to her and 
bring May back. I felt as if she 
wanted her mother’s heart to com- 
fort her and give her strength. 

I got upand put a log on the 
fire, for we had not yet reconciled 
ourselves to the English fashion of 
burning coal, then walked about 
the room, looking vacantly at the 
polished floor and all the pretty 
new things about the room. It 
was a lovely morning: the sun 
was shining down on the trim 
lawn and neat garden, the snow- 
drops were coming up in the cor- 
ner-bed. I thought of May, and 
of how pretty she would look in 
the summer-time pottering about 
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among the flowers, if she were 
only bright and well. She had so 
often longed for an English garden. 
Then looking down the road, I no- 
ticed a tall man a long way off. He 
was coming towards the house. As 
he came nearer I could see that he 
looked like a gentleman. He was 
tall and dark; he appeared to be 
about thirty years old, perhaps 
younger, and he was certainly 
handsome. He stopped before the 
gate and for a momeut hesitated ; 
then he opened it and entered. I 
watched him coming along the 
gravel walk by the lawn; I saw 
him disappear under the porch, 
and heard the bell ring. In some 
odd way he seemed to be familiar 
tome. The servant entered with 
acard. Before I took it, I knew 
perfectly that it was Dr Millet’s, 
and that a crisis was at hand,— 
that in an  hour’s time May’s 
future would be no mystery. The 
next moment he entered. I could 
not remember where I had seen 
him before, but he was not strange 
to me. He had a good face, 
clever and thoughtful; he looked 
like a simple-hearted honest gentle- 
man. There was something sad 
about the face, too, as if he had 
suffered much, or understood suf- 
fering. 

‘*Mrs Standing?’’ and he came 
forward with a curiously eager 
smile, as if in some way he knew 
me. 

‘«Yes,”’ I answered, looking at 
him again. Even his voice was 
half familiar, yet I could not re- 
member where I had heard it 
before. 

‘‘You do not know me,’’ he 
went on. ‘‘I have just arrived 
from Rome. I know your daugh- 
terand sister there, and I thought 
you would forgive me for coming 
—I could not help it.” The last 
words were said to himself, and 
seemed to have escaped him. 


















*«T have heard of you,” I said. 
‘*Won’t you sit down? I am glad 
to see you.”” For he stood looking 
at me in an eager way, which I 
accounted for easily, but still it 
embarrassed me. ‘‘Did they ask 
you, or was it your own kindness 
that prompted you to come and tell 
me about them?’’ I asked, trying 
to put him at ease, for now that 
I had seen him I was satisfied. 
Something in the tone of his voice, 
in the expression of his face, told 
me that he was not the man to 
win a girl’s heart and throw it 
away; and there was about him 
that which made me feel that the 
woman he loved would have little 
cause to fear anything that was in 
him. A great deal to find out 
perhaps all in a few moments, and 
from looking at a man’s face; but 
there are some people whom just 
to see is enough, and about whom 
our instincts are unfailing. 

‘« They did not ask me to come,”’ 
he answered, in a low voice. 
‘They did not even know that I 
was coming, though it was for this 
interview that I left Rome and 
hurried to England. I came trust- 
ing to your kindness to make my 
visit less difficult than it might 
be.’”” He seemed overtaken by a 
great awkwardness, but I did not 
know what to say, and was silent. 
He went on suddenly, as if with a 
gasp, ‘‘I wanted to see you very 
much, I have so much to say, 
though I am a stranger, or you 
think me one; and—and I am 
afraid to begin. Your answer 
means so much to me.’”’ Then he 
loved the child! But there was 
something behind his words—some 
obstacle, I was certain of that— 
some past to confess, something 
that made him doubtful of the 
future. 

** Why are you afraid ?’’ I asked ; 
but for a moment or two he made 
no answer. I waited, looking at 
him, wondering again where before 
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I had looked into those grave, 
almost sad eyes. 

‘¢Da you remember Thomas?” 
he asked abruptly—‘‘ Thomas 
Lobb?” 

I nearly jumped off my chair, 
But no, it could not be! 

“¢ Yes—but x 

‘¢T am Thomas,” he said, simply. 
‘¢T used to clean your knives and 
boots, and you bought my mother 
a mangle. I never forgot your 
kindness. I have often longed to 
see you and thank you.” 

‘¢ But where have you been all 
these years?’’ I asked, still gasp- 
ing with astonishment. 

‘¢To many places. I was in 
England for a long time, at an 
hospital; but you were abroad, 
and though I tried I could not 
find your address. Besides I was 
afraid. I had better say it at 
once,’’ he went on desperately ; 
‘¢ but I did not want to see your 
daughter again. I have been in 
love with her all my life. She was 
a goddess to me,—a queen. I never 
even dreamed of hoping. I met 
her again all in a moment one night 
at Rome. I was thinking of her 
and looked up, and she was there. 
She did not know me, she does 
not now; but I knew her—I did 
directly—though she was only five 
when I saw her last.”’ 

He hurried over the words 
quickly, as if he wished me to 
know the gist of what he had 
come to say as quickly as possible. 

‘‘Where is your mother?” I 
asked, thinking of the poor soul 
with the Cornish accent, carrying 
the skinny little baby in her arms, 
and of his father, as I saw him 
first, a dying man, warming his 
long thin hands by the fire in the 
empty house. 

‘‘My mother does not keep a 
mangle now,’’ he said, with a short 
laugh. I think I should have 
known him before if he had laugh- 
ed. ‘*She is rich, and lives near 
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my sister, who is married to a 
diamond-merchant in South Africa. 
It sounds terribly prosperous, does 
it not?”’ 

‘¢ But tell me about yourself,’’ I 
said. ‘‘ How is it that you went 
away Thomas Lobb and come back 
Dr Millet of Rome? It is too 
puzzling altogether.” 

‘I found my rich uncle,” he 
answered. ‘‘I remember telling 
you that my mother thought I 
might, and I did. One always 
finds a rich uncle in a story; but 
I found mine at Melbourne. He 
had married and lost both wife 
and child, and was just going off 
to the diamond-fields in South 
Africa. He took me in hand first, 
and was very good to me in his 
rough way. His ambition was to 
make me a gentleman; but that 
was Nature’s business, perhaps. 
She has failed,’’ he said, with 
a smile. ‘* However, he put me 
to school while he went off to 
the diamond-fields, and in a few 
years came back with his fortune 
to fetch me. He was one of those 
men who are bound to make 
fortunes and to lose them from 
sheer carelessness, though he died 
too soon to lose his last one. He 
brought me to England and _ look- 
ed after me while I was at the 
hospital.’’ 

‘‘But how did you get to 
Rome?’’ I asked, for he had 
stopped as if he could not go on 
without encouragement. 

‘‘He took me there, or per- 
haps I took him, for we went to- 
gether, partly because he wanted 
to see Europe and partly because 
he said he wanted to see if I really 
could talk any language but my 
own, after all the schooling for 
which he had paid. At Rome 
there was a chance for another 
doctor, and there ultimately I 
settled down. Uncle Joe went 
back to Graham’s Town and died.” 
He stopped for a moment. ‘I 
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wish I had been with him,’ he 
said in a low voice; ‘‘but I was 
not.” 

‘«Was he good to your mother? ’”’ 

‘¢ He was good to everyone, in a 
rough way sometimes that one re- 
proached one’s self later on for not 
better understanding. He was 
very good to my mother and to 
Gracie, whom he also had educated. 
He became very great on educa- 
tion in his latter years, and used 
to say that money was thrown 
away on you unless you knew how 
to spend it.’’ 

‘*« How did you come to be called 
Millet?’’ I asked, patting off as 
long as possible the great business 
of his coming. Iwas so staggered, 
so taken aback, at his proving to 
be Thomas. Moreover there was 
only one thing for me to do, 
and not for ever be ashamed of 
myself, and I knew it. Yet I 
could not bring myself to do it 
heartily. 

‘‘He left me some money, and 
wished me to take his name, 
which was very like the rich uncle 
in the story,’’ he answered, with 
the fleeting smile that was part of 
the fascination of his face. ‘I 
have not spent any of it yet. My 
practice has been sufficient. I 
kept it in casee——-”” He stopped, 
but still I went on looking at him, 
as though I had been fascinated, 
thinking of the days when he had 
carried up coals, and taught May 
to blow bubbles. I could not help 
it, it was snobby of me if you like, 
but in my heart there was some 
pride. I knew that he had come 
to ask me if he might try to win 
May for his wife. May, my 
pretty one, my queen, whom I 
should ,have thought too good for 
a king —he the boy who had 
blacked our shoes, whose mother 
had kept a mangle! He seemed 


to read my thoughts like a letter. 
‘* Yes,” he said; ‘‘I am the boy 
who used to clean the knives and 
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boots, and afterwards carried out 
newspapers every morning.” 

‘‘Tt doesn’t matter in these 
days what any one has been,” I 
said, hesitatingly, ashamed that 
he should have divined my 
thoughts so well. 

‘‘If she ever cares for me—it 
is too much to think of, too great 
a happiness—but if she does,’’ he 
went on in a low voice, ‘¢ per- 
haps she will be proud of it, as 1 
am. It was honest work,’’ he 
said, in a stubborn voice, ‘‘ and 
pleasant too,’’ he added gaily. ‘If 
I had made my own position, I 
should be a proud man, for being 
a doctor is of course a better 
thing than carrying out papers; 
but as it is, all the credit goes to 
the rich uncle, and is none of 
mine.’’ I was silent, trying to re- 
member who the well-known man 
was who had been a shoe-black, 
and who it was had sold oranges, 
and yet became a great man. But 
it is generally difficult to remember 
things at the right moment. 

‘« You were always a good boy,’’ 
I said, thinking of the thin little 
face of long ago, and forgetting 
the man before me. 

‘*T am glad of that,’’ he answer- 
ed. ‘Do you remember my poor 
mother ?’’ he went on, seeming as if 
he were determined I should realise 
all the past. ‘‘She kept a mangle 
and went out charing. She does 
not like me to remember it now, 
and Gracie quarrels with me if I 
mention it.”” And he laughed the 
short quick laugh of a man who 
has a sense of humour but does 
not always betray it. ‘‘Do you 
remember the day I wished you 
all good-bye? how, when I was 
going off to sea, a poor little boy 
without a penny save the present 
you had given me, you kissed me, 
just as if I had been your own son ? 
It has been my wild dream that 
some day I should be really your 
son,—won’t you let it come true? ”’ 
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he asked eagerly, and leaning for. 
‘ward he tried to see my face bet- 
ter. But I could not wring an 
answer from myself. 

‘¢ Does she know? ”’ I asked. 

‘¢ Does she know anything about 
this?—that I am Thomas? No, 
nothing. That I love her? I think 
Yes. I would not speak to her 
until I had seen you, and told you, 
and perhaps 2 

‘¢ That was like you, Thomas,” 





I said. The old name came 
naturally to my lips. ‘* You were 
always good.’’ 


‘¢Was I?” he exclaimed. ‘JI 
don’t think so—but I will be, if 
she will only have me, if you and 
she will only put up with me. I 
love her with all my heart. See 
what I have in my pocket. I 
brought it to show you.” He 
pulled out a little shoe with a hole 
in the toe. ‘*Do you remember 
how she dropped it on my head?” 
he asked. I nodded, but could 
not speak, for I was killing the 
last little silly bit of pride left 
in my heart. The man before me 
was a gentleman, ten times more 
truly one than many born to be 
rich and idle. How could I be so 
foolish as to hesitate to give my 
child to a good and honourable 
man whom I knew she loved? I 
have always hated myself for my 
conduct that day. I think per- 
haps if it had been any other per- 
son’s shoes he had blacked, I 
should not have minded. If he 
had wanted to marry the daughter 
of my dearest friend, I should 
have assisted joyfully. It was 
only because it was May, whom I 
should have thought too good for 
the king of all the earth. 

Then I looked at the shoe that 
was still in his hand, and thought 
of how she had clung to the banis- 
ters, calling out Good-bye; of his 
upturned face—the little anxious 
face—and the grave voice, saying, 
‘«T’ll come back, miss May.’’ Now 
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he had come. He was sitting 
there opposite to me, asking me 
to give him leave to ask her to be 
his wife. 

‘Ts it all right?’’ he asked, in 
a voice that showed he could not 
bear my silence any longer. ‘If 
you say No, I will go away, and 
never see her again. I could not 
bear to win her without your con- 
sent—only speak. You are not 
hesitating because we were so poor, 
because there was a time when we 
were starving, because———’’ 

‘*No, no!”’ I interrupted, hating 
myself, and feeling my heart go 
out to him. I could not say more 
—there was something choking me. 
The tears were coming into my 
eyes. 

‘¢ Then speak just one word. Is 
it all right?”’ I gave a little nod, 
for words had failed me. He got 
up, and walked about the room, a 
great joy writen on his face, and 
flashing from his eyes. ‘You 
trust me, you will really trust 
me?’’ he said, stopping before 
me. 

‘¢ Yes, dear,’’ I answered, ‘‘I 
will trust you.’’ It seemed as if 
he could not hear the words calm- 
ly. He strode across the room, 
then came back and stood before 
me again. 

‘«T shall never be good enough 
for her—never,’’ he said, with a 
joyous laugh,—<‘ never at my best ; 
and perhaps she won’t look at me. 
I am terribly afraid of that. Do 
you think there is any chance for 
me?’”’ 

‘¢T don’t know,’’ I answered, for 
I was not going to betray my child’s 
secret. 

‘‘Something deep down in my 
heart tells me that there is,’’ he 
said, simply. ‘‘Try to frighten 
myself as I will, I feel that she is 
the meaning of life to me. Let 
me go!”’ he exclaimed, suddenly— 
‘*T want to be alone, and walk the 
streets until the train starts. I 
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cannot stayin aroom any longer. I 
shall be in Rome the day after to- 
morrow, and will telegraph.’’ He 
took my hands in both his, and 
looked at me tenderly, ‘‘I re- 
member the day you came to see 
us first,’’ he said; ‘‘ my father was 
sitting over the fire: and how glad 
we used to be when the roast-mut- 
ton came. You always sent enough 
for us all,’’ he laughed. ‘‘ God bless 
you, dear mother !’’ he added ; and 
lifting my hands, kissed them both. 
‘‘Wish me good luck, when I ask 
my darling if she loves me.”’ 

‘«*T do—I will, with all my heart !”’ 
I answered. 

The telegram came two days 
later :— 

‘* From your son Thomas and 
your daughter May.— Our best love 
to you all. We are very happy.” 

And they are very happy still, 
and will be all their lives. He 
lives in England now, and his 
name is well known. May and I 
are very proud of him. The other 
girls are both married too. One 
married the son of a bishop; but 
I fear it is not a very happy mar- 
riage. Nina, the youngest, is a 
soldier’s wife, as I was, and quakes 
whenever France is arrogant, or 
Germany buys a new big gun, and 
thinks there will be war to-morrow 
morning. He is a good fellow, but 
he is not like Thomas. My mother- 
in-law is still alive; and she is the 
one person in the family who does 
not know our romance. She is a 
stern old lady, proud of her de- 
scent from the Crauford -Greys ; 
and she keeps me in order still, 
though I have married daughters 
of my own. The amusing part of it 
is, that she is very proud of Thomas, 
and says it is odd that the colonies 
should have produced so perfect a 
gentleman. It was only the other 
day that she sent him most of her 
late husband’s books; for she said 
he was the only man in the family 
who would really appreciate them. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE SESSION, 


THE beginning of the month 
of May witnessed the helpless- 
ness of a popular assembly which 
has lost the power of self-re- 
straint, and abandoned respect 
for its own dignity. As soon as 
the House of Commons had reas- 
sembled after its brief recess at 
Easter, the same dreary work of 
obstruction recommenced, and it 
was obvious that the intentions 
and tactics of the Gladstone-Par- 
nell faction were unchanged. The 
best hope which the country has 
from the intolerable condition into 
which the Opposition leaders have 
dragged the representative body, 
is in the thorough exposure of 
their tactics, and the evidence 
daily brought before the public 
eye of their deliberate intention 
to discredit Parliamentary govern- 
ment, so long as the reins of power 
are in the hands of their political 
opponents. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to bear patiently the evils in- 
flicted upon us by the enemies of 
our constitution, until the country 
comes to the conclusion that they 
are unbearable, and the constitu- 
encies awake to a sense of the 
disgrace of the situation. No one 
can deny that patience, and that 
to a remarkable degree, has been 
displayed by the Conservative 
leaders in the House of Commons, 
and that conciliation and courtesy 
have been stretched to their ut- 
most limits in their dealing with 
their unscrupulous adversaries. 
The Government, indeed, had a 
plain course before them, difficult 
though that course had been ren- 
dered by the conduct of those to 
whom they might, under the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the case, 
have justly looked for support. 
The Queen’s authority had been 


set at defiance in Ireland; the 
law had been wantonly broken 
again and again; and an unlawful 
authority had established itself in 
place of that of her Majesty. 

To put an end to such a state 
of things was and is the first duty 
of her Majesty’s Government, and 
to effect this purpose they have 
introduced the Bill which has for 
so long a time been discussed, to 
the exclusion of all other business. 
Ministers have gallantly _perse- 
vered with their measure, which 
had reached {the stage of Commit- 
tee after the Easter recess, and 
upon which they desired to con- 
centrate the attention and energy 
of Parliament. Unhappily, how- 
ever, further delay was interposed 
from an unexpected quarter. Cer- 
tain charges had been made by 
the ‘Times’ against members of 
the Irish ‘‘ Nationalist’’ party, 
and one of these persons hav- 
ing, in his place in Parliament, 
declared those charges to be 
false as far as they regarded 
himself, the ‘Times’ returned to 
the assault with renewed vigour, 
accused the ‘‘ hon. member”’ of 
having, knowingly or unknowing- 
ly, stated that which was untrue, 
and brought forward facts and 
dates in support of its assertion. 
Thereupon Sir Charles Lewis, 
without consulting the leaders of 
his party, and in defiance of the 
expostulations of the ‘‘ whips,” 
stepped down jauntily into the 
arena, and proceeded to move that 
the publication of the article in 
the ‘Times’ which charged a mem- 
ber of Parliament with falsehood, 
was a breach of the privileges of 
the House of Commons. 

There is nothing more mysteri- 
ous in the existence of a Parlia- 
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ment than its ‘‘ privilege’: no one 

exactly knows where it begins or 
where it ends, and the very words 
«breach of privilege”’ carry with 
them to outsiders a terror which 
is all the more dreadful from the 
mystery in which it is enshrouded. 
It is far from our intention to 
endeavour to fathom the secret, or 
to weary our readers with a disser- 
tation upon a question in which it 
is possible that they may not be 
greatly interested. Suffice it to 
say that one thing is above all 
others abundantly clear, namely, 
that in all the accusations which 
have ever been brought against 
newspapers or individuals for in- 
fringement of the privileges of 
Parliament, such indictments have 
invariably proceeded either from 
the aggrieved party himself, or 
from his immediate friends and 
political associates. It was, there- 
fore, an entire nove!ty in Parlia- 
mentary practice that a Tory 
member should rise to complain 
that a breach of privilege had been 
committed against a Parnellite. 

The interference of Sir Charles 
Lewis had the natural result of 
enabling those who prefer the 
authority of the National League 
to that of the Queen to waste the 
greater part. of the week in dis- 
cussing the question which Sir 
Charles had forced upon the atten- 
tion of the House. It did+some- 
thing more. Goverment having 
come to the conclusion that the 
article in the ‘ Times’ should not 
be treated as a breach of the privi- 
leges of the House, the Parnellites 
were enabled to pose as a party 
anxious to vindicate those privi- 
leges, and to meet the charges which 
were supposed to constitute such 
a breach. Moreover, when the 
Government offered that a prose- 
cution should be directed against 
the ‘Times,’ to be conducted no- 
minally by the Attorney-General, 
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but actually and really by counsel 
to be chosen by those who had 
been charged, the Gladstone-Parnell 
allies were able to move an amend- 
ment for a select committee of in- 
quiry which they knew could not 
be carried against the Government, 
and, having done this, to shout 
aloud in joyful chorus the new cry 
with which Sir Charles Lewis had 
furnished them—namely, that they 
had courted and supported inquiry 
into the allegations against them, 
and that this inquiry had been re- 
fused by the supporters of the Gov- 
ernment. Of course those who have 
closely followed the sequence of 
events know that for several weeks 
the charges made in the ‘ Times’ 
have been before the public, and 
that an innocent man who is ac- 
cused of crime in a newspaper need 
not sit down for one day without 
entering an action against his de- 
famer. They know, moreover, that 
a committee of the House of Com- 
mons is a most unfit tribunal to 
examine charges advanced against 
its own members, and especially so 
when party divisions have been 
taken upon questions immediately 
connected with those charges, and 
evident bias has already been 
shown, on one side and on the 
other, in the somewhat acrimonious 
debates which have preceded those 
divisions. They know also that 
a British jury could award costs 
and penalties which would be en- 
tirely beyond the power and out- 
side the province of a committee 
of the House of Commons. But 
the general public cannot be sup- 
posed to have scrutinised with a 
critical eye the events which have 
recently occurred, and it is the 
general public whom the Gladston- 
ian-Parnellites hope to confuse and 
mislead by the new cry which they 
have been enabled to raise. 

The British people, however, are 
not so blind or so easily cajoled as 
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the occupants of the Opposition 
front bench could wish: they will 
not believe in the sudden anxiety 
for inquiry on the part of men who 
have never evinced that anxiety 
during the weeks in which full 
and ample inquiry depended en- 
tirely upon themselves. Neither 
will the British people readily 
admit that it may or can be ne- 
cessary to debate, word by word, 
the clauses of a Bill introduced 
by her Majesty’s Ministers, upon 
their responsibility, for the re- 
pression of crime, and, according 
to the evidence of Lord Selborne 
(the Lord Chancellor of Mr Glad- 
stone’s late Government), decidedly 
less stringent and severe than the 
similar Bill which was introduced 
and passed into an Act by the very 
men who are now protesting, de- 
bating, and thwarting, by every 
means in their power, the measure 
for the restoration of the Queen’s 
authority in Ireland. 

Lord Selborne’s speech at Win- 
chester upon the gth May was 
perhaps the most emphatic con- 
demnation of the unpatriotic con- 
duct of his late colleagues which 
has been administered by any of 
those Liberal Unionists who have 
so nobly shown their preference of 
country to party in the recent 
crisis. He scattered to the winds 
the miserable sophistry of Lord 
Rosebery, who had declared at 
Glasgow that the contest about 
to be waged in the country was 
between ‘‘ conciliation”’ and ‘‘ coer- 
cion.”’ 

“ There was no such question now,” 
said Lord Selborne, “more than there 
was in any former time, if by coercion 
was meant arming the Government 
with powers to enforce the law. Not 
only was that necessary for the good 
of all those for whose benefit the law 
existed; without it no measures of 
conciliation whatever had ever borne 
or ever would bear good fruit. And 


the “coercion,” so called, which was 
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thus put in opposition to “concilia. 
tion,” was not coercion of the loyal 
subjects, was no infringement of their 
rights, but the coercion of those who, 
by illegal methods, endeavoured to 
establish tyranny, to supersede the 
law, and coerce private liberties in 
Ireland.” 


It cannot be too strongly urged 
or too deeply impressed upon the 
public mind, that it is Mr Glad- 
stone and his mongrel following 
who are the real coercionists in 
the true sense in which Lord Sel- 
borne uses the word. It is they 
who, against every principle of 
liberty and every axiom of free- 
dom, are striving to secure the 
triumph of that hateful system 
which, calling itself the ‘¢Na- 
tional’’ League, imposes upon the 
Irish ‘‘nation’’ coercion in its 
most hideous form, and binds its 
yoke with blood-stained cords 
round the necks of the unhappy 
peasants to whom meanwhile, in 
false and treacherous accents, it 
whispers the empty platitudes of a 
spurious patriotism. Lord Selborne, 
Lord Hartington, Mr Chamber- 
lain, and Mr Bright are no coer- 
cionists, but they are alive to the 
necessity of vindicating the suprem- 
acy of the law in every part of her 
Majesty’s dominions, and they re- 
cognise the fact that the enforce- 
ment of those just laws, which ex- 
ist for the coercion of bad men and 
disloyal subjects, is absolutely ne- 
cessary for the safety and well- 
being of the State. 

It is well to note the contrast 
between the calm, statesmanlike, 
and well-reasoned speech of Lord 
Selborne to which we have just 
alluded, and the light and flip- 
pant tone in which Lord Rose- 
bery has recently treated the same 
subject. It is easy for Lord Rose- 
bery to make a clever speech, and 
we are all proud of the ability 
which has brought him to the 
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front rank of British statesmen. 
We had, however, hoped better 
things from him (especially after 
the experience acquired in his 
recent foreign and colonial tour) 
than the servile submission to Mr 
Gladstone under which he seems 
to have fallen; and his last 
utterances upon Irish politics will 
not have raised his reputation 
either on the north or south of the 
Tweed. In his speech at Glasgow, 
Lord Rosebery informed us that 
he had ‘‘ an almost unlimited belief 
in Mr Gladstone’s capacity,”’ and 
proceeded to accuse the Govern- 
ment of having ‘‘ brought forward ”’ 
the Irish question ‘‘in a most dis- 
tressing and offensive manner, in 
an unjust, causeless, and wanton 
Coercion Bill.”’ Of course, if the 
Bill to which Lord Rosebery ap- 
plies the claptrap term of ‘‘ coer- 
cion’’ is really ‘‘ unjust, causeless, 
and wanton,’’ the manner of its 
introduction may be fittingly de- 
scribed in the terms which he 
thinks right toemploy. But upon 
what possible grounds which could 
be accepted by reasonable men 
can the epithets thus employed be 
defended and justified as really 
applicable to the measure in ques- 
tion? Does Lord Rosebery deny 
the existence of an authority in 
Ireland which is obeyed rather 
than that of the Queen in certain 
parts of that country, to which 
alone it is proposed to apply the 
provisions of the Crimes Bill? 
Does he refuse to believe that men 
have been murdered, beaten, shot 
in the legs, and molested in a cruel 
and utterly unlawful manner, for 
no other reason than that they 
have refused to obey, or have been 
suspected of refusing to obey, the 
orders of that unlawful authority ? 
Does he approve of such outrages, 
of the cutting off women’s hair, 
pouring tar upon their heads, and 
similar infamous proceedings, the 





sole crime of the victims having 
been that they had been seen 
speaking to policemen? Is there 
nothing ‘‘unjust’”’ or ‘* wanton’”’ 
in these doings? and if Lord Rose- 
bery were Prime Minister to- 
morrow, would he deem it his duty 
either to sit still and do nothing, 
or to counteract such evils by 
placing power in the hands of the 
organisation on whose behalf, if 
not in obedience to whose very 
orders, these lawless and disgrace- 
ful acts are perpetrated? We 
think too well of our fellow- 
countryman to believe it possible 
that such would be the case; and 
we are confident that, freed from 
the spell which the fatal influence 
of Mr Gladstone seems to have cast 
upon him, Lord Rosebery, if the 
responsibility rested upon him, 
would take bold and prompt meas- 
ures to grapple with the demon of 
lawlessness which holds Ireland in 
its clutches. 

But if we believe this, we grieve 
all the more to witness the man- 
ner in which Lord Rosebery throws 
himself, heart and soul, into the 
Gladstonian ranks, adopts their 
catchword ‘‘ coercion,’’ ridicules 
the Liberal Unionists, and pro- 
claims his continued adherence 
to ‘‘ Home Rule.’’ He insists, in- 
deed, that it was upon ‘the prin- 
ciple of Home Rule”’ that Mr 
Gladstone’s Government was de- 
feated, and is so open to any ar- 
rangement or concession which 
may reunite the scattered frag- 
ments of the Liberal party, that 
he declares in the most emphatic 
language that he and his colleagues 
‘‘have no rooted love or plan.” 
But if this be the case, and Lord 
Rosebery candidly admits the de- 
feat which he and his friends have 
sustained upon the principle for 
which they contended, should not 
common fair-play—not to say com- 
mon honesty—induce them to 
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allow their opponents to try their 
alternative scheme for the good 
government of Ireland? At the 
beginning of this session, or rather 
before the session had commenced, 
Mr Gladstone was loud in his de- 
claration of opinion that the Gov- 
ernment should be pressed to 
declare the whole of their Irish 
policy, and to produce those ‘< re- 
medial ’’ measures which they were 
stated to have promised. It must 
be patent to every unprejudiced 
observer that, in order that this 
might be done, the state of Ireland 
* must be tranquil, and the business 
of Parliament must be transacted 
in anormal manner. But the first 
condition did not suit the Irish 
section of the Gladstonian follow- 
ing, and the second was not palat- 
able to any section of the Separat- 
ists, smarting from their defeat 
at the general election. It would 
never have done to allow Ireland 
to be tranquil under a Tory Gov- 
ernment, and therefore it was 
necessary to create a state of 
things which should drive that 
Government to apply to Parlia- 
ment for additional powers to re- 
press crime, and thus give a pre- 
text for the needed cry of ‘‘ coer- 
cion’’ which might enable the 
Gladstonian-Parnellites to delude 
and excite the country. Lord 
Rosebery surely must see that, 
in acknowledging his party to have 
been defeated in the country 
upon the principle of Home Rule, 
he practically acknowledges at the 
same time that the country desired 
that fair-play should be given to 
the policy of those who had defeated 
that principle, and had _ conse- 
quently become responsible for the 
government of the country. We 
say distinctly that such fair-play 
has not been given, and that Lord 
Rosebery is uncandid and unfair 
in his description of the position 
of affairs. A constitutionally di- 
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rected Opposition might have pro. 
tested against the Crimes Bill as 
that which they believed would 
have been rendered unnecessary by 
the adoption of their own policy, 
but would never have delayed or 
obstructed its progress when it had 
been declared by the Government 
to be necessary for the preservation 
of life and property. But, having 
joined with those who, by their per- 
sistent obstruction and unconstitu- 
tional action, had prevented the 
declaration and development of the 
whole Government policy, Lord 
Rosebery turns round and asks in 
supercilious tone—‘‘ What is the 
policy of the Government which 
proposes to compete with ours and 
eclipse us? It is founded on dis- 
content and misery and crime. It is 
meant to burke that discontent, to 
veil that misery, to try and repress 
for a moment that crime.’’ What 
a melancholy perversion of intellec- 
tual power by party bias is that 
which can induce a man of Lord 
Rosebery’s position and abilities 
‘thus to describe the ‘‘ policy’”’ of 
his opponents! Discontent, misery, 
and crime are indeed three evils 
which honest men of every political 
creed must deplore and regret, but 
the question is not to be put in 
the manner in which Lord Rose- 
bery elects to put it. The problem 
to be solved is rather whether dis- 
content is caused by bad laws or 
by the evil counsels of those to 
whom just laws are abhorrent, 
whether misery has not been in 
too many instances created and 
intensified by the same false guides, 
and whether either misery or dis- 
content can be removed by allow- 
ing that immunity to crimé which 
would be followed by the successful 
opposition of Lord Rosebery and 
his colleagues to the demands of 
the Government. 

It is no doubt a legitimate out- 
come of a representative system 
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that an appeal should be niade to 
the electorate whenever an essen- 
tial difference of opinion prevails 
between two great political parties, 
or when large constitutional 
changes have been proposed by the 
Government of the day. But it is 
equally part and parcel of sucha 
system that, when the opinion of 
the electorate has been pronounced, 
it should be recognised and accept- 
ed alike by victors and vanquished, 
and that the machine of Govern- 
ment should be allowed to work as 
before. This, however, is not the 
Gladstonian theory, nor is it the 
lesson which Lord Roseberry 
teaches his fellow - countrymen. 
On the contrary, his efforts appear 
to be entirely directed to deride 
and to condemn the measures of 
the Government, and to misrepre- 
sent their conduct and the actual 
position of political affairs. We 
find him again reverting to the 
absurd and unsustainable charge 
of a coalition between ‘‘ the Tory 
leaders’? and the Parnellites in 
1885, founded solely upon the fact 
that the Gladstone Government of 
that date, having succeeded in 
wearying and disgusting all par- 
ties, Tories and Parnellites were 
found in the same lobby upon that 
occasion, when a not unwelcome 
minority allowed Mr Gladstone to 
resign, in the full belief that no 
one would be found bold enough 
to take office in his place. That 
minority has been a god-send tothe 
Gladstonians ever since it was 
registered in the votes of the 
House of Commons, but the story is 
somewhat stale now—as stale and 
unprofitable as the unworthy hints 
as to Lord Carnarvon’s views about 
Home Rule, of which Mr. Glad- 
stone made use during the elec- 
tions, but with which Lord Rose- 
bery did not condescend to supple- 
ment his statement concerning the 
‘‘coalition.’’ We regret to observe, 
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however, that he did not scruple to 
make use of the unfair argument 
with respect to the attempt of 
Lord Salisbury’s Government to 
govern Ireland by the ordinary 
law. When the Parliament of 
Great Britain had consented to 
establish household suffrage in 
Ireland, there was some ground 
for hoping that this extension of 
popular rights would have induced 
Irishmen to believe in the good- 
will towards them entertained by 
their Scotch and English fellow- 
subjects, and that an increased 
desire would have been evinced to 
obey the law, and to maintain the 
Queen’s authority. It seemed 
therefore worth the experiment to 
try whether this was the case; and 
even had it not been so, the time 
at which Mr Gladstone resigned in 
1885 rendered it impossible for the 
new Government to have passed 
the renewal of the Crimes Bill 
through Parliament, in the teeth 
of the opposition which would cer- 
tainly have been offered by the 
Parnellites and their ultra-Radical 
allies. But to try to govern by 
the ordinary law at a time when 
all politicians worthy of the name 
were supposed to be in favour of 
the union between Great Britain 
and Ireland, was a totally different 
thing to attempting the same thing 
after the extraordinary change of 
front executed by a large political 
party who, having proposed mea- 
sures which directly threatened 
that Union, had excited Irish feel- 
ing, and encouraged an agitation 
which the ordinary law had proved 
unable to check. It is Lord Rose- 
bery’s own friends who are really 
responsible for the inability of any 
Government to govern Ireland, or 
to preserve peace and order with- 
out exceptional powers. 

But if Lord Rosebery’s recent 
speeches have been open to cen- 
sure, we readily admit that his 
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sin is light and venial compared 
with that of his great Parliament- 
ary leader. Differing as we do 
from Mr Gladstone upon points 
of vital and essential importance 
in political controversy, we have 
always endeavoured to speak of 
him with the respect due to his 
age and position in the State. 
But respect is impossible, and re- 
ticence difficult, when we read 
speeches characterised by the 
matchless effrontery and unblush- 
ing insolence which have pervaded 
some of his recent utterances. 
We do not remember to have 
read any speech, delivered by any 
British statesman or politician 
worthy of the name, which has 
reflected more discredit upon the 
speaker than that with which 
Mr Gladstone, on the 11th May, 
at once regaled and electrified a 
Nonconformist audience which had 
gathered together at the residence 
of ‘‘the Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D., 
of the City Temple.”’ If any one 
present at this strange luncheon- 
party had been able to remember 
the first years of Mr Gladstone’s 
public life, when he posed as the 
hope of the young Tories and 
High-Church Party, and when 
the orthodoxy of his Churchman- 
ship was even less doubtful than 
the vigour of his Toryism, such a 
person must have experienced a 
strange sensation as he listened to 
the emphatic declaration of the 
speaker that he had come to that 
place in order to do that which, 
eight or ten years ago, he had 
been able to do—namely, ‘in 
meeting a large body of Non- 
conformists, and in contact with 
the powerful Nonconformist ele- 
ment which permeates English 
society, to draw strength, consola- 
tion, and refreshment.’’ We do 
not, however, in the smallest de- 
gree, grudge to Mr Gladstone the 
invigorating delight of a bath in 
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that Nonconformity which ke finds 
so congenial to his soul.” That for 
which we blame him, and for 
which we are satisfied that he will 
be blamed by every right-thinking 
Briton, is the untruthful and mis- 
leading view of the present posi- 
tion of public affairs which he 
proceeded to place before his 
credulous audience. The leader 
of an Opposition which has pertin- 
aciously and avowedly striven to 
render legislation by a Unionist 
Government impossible, and a 
section of .which at least has 
steadily set itself to discredit our 
Parliamentary system, has the un- 
exampled temerity to complain 
that ‘‘the free voice of the House 
of Commons has been reduced to 
silence.’’ By what adjective, then, 
rather than ‘‘ free,’’ are we to de- 
scribe that wearisome, blatant, 
offensively obstructive ‘‘ voice” 
which has persistenly occupied 
and disgusted the sensible and 
patriotic portion of the House of 
Commons, and lowered that as- 
sembly in the eyes of the nation 
ever since the meeting of Parlia- 
ment in January? MHas not the 
incessant chatter of Mr Glad- 
stone’s friends been ‘‘ free’’ to the 
extent of extravagant licence, and 
is it not an utter and palpable 
misstatement of fact, of which 
Mr Gladstone has been guilty, in 
asserting the contrary ? 

Judging by the context of his 
speech, the complaint which he 
really intends to make is, that 
‘¢ independent members’’ have been 
unable to introduce their pet sub- 
jects on account of the absorption 
of the time of the House of Com- 
mons by the Government. But 
to whom must the blame of that 
absorption of time be attributed ? 
Undoubtedly to the action, or 
rather to the speech, of the ‘‘in- 
dependent members’”’ themselves, 
who, under Mr Gladstone’s own 
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idance and leadership, have in- 
dulged in. unrestrained loquacity, 
and lengthened every debate to an 
enormous and indefinite extent. 
‘“* Outs tulerit Gracchos de seditione 
querentes?’’ Who can tolerate 
such a complaint coming from Mr 
Gladstone, who, in the course of 
this very speech, practically avows 
his complicity in obstruction, and 
his responsibility for the abuse of 
the liberty of the House of Com- 
mons which must of necessity lead, 
in the final result, either to the 
abridgment of that liberty or the 
downfall of Parliamentary govern- 
ment? For what does the leader 
of the Opposition tell us? After 
alluding to the length of the de- 
bates upon the Crimes Bill, he goes 
on to say :— 


“T will supply you with a method 
of shortening the discussion. Let the 
Government do two things. I do not 
say withdraw the Bill; let them keep 
their unnecessary and therefore wan- 
ton Coercion Bill against crime if they 
will, but first say frankly, ‘We will 
make it a Bill against crime, and crime 
only, and not against combination and 
exclusive dealing.’ Let them go fur- 
ther, and say, ‘We will make it what 
every other Coercion Bill has been, 
for one, or two, or three years, or for 
a limited time. Let it last so long as 
there is an exceptional state of things.’ 
Then, if they do that, / will answer 
that the debates upon it will be short 
enough.” 


That is to say, that Mr Gladstone 
(owning in the same breath the 
existence of ‘‘an exceptional state 
of things’’) tells us in so many 
words that if the Government will 
obey his commands, he has the 
power to shorten the debates, and 
is ready to undertake that ‘‘ they 
shall be shortened.’’ This, of 
course, is a confession that, having 
the power to shorten, he is respon- 
sible for the prolongation of the 
debates, and for the disgraceful 
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waste of the public time under 
which we have recently suffered. 
The confession was scarcely needed, 
for Mr Gladstone has not concealed 
his approval of the tacticsof his 
unscrupulous allies, without which 
approval it is difficult to believe 
that even the Gladstonian Liberals 
on this side of the Channel would 
have made themselves parties to 
the degradation of our Parliament- 
ary system which those tactics in- 
volve, and which, ere long, will 
have to be put down with a strong 
hand. The spirited speech of Lord 
Salisbury at the Merchant Taylor’s 
Hall on the zoth May shows us 
that the Government are alive to 
the exigencies of the moment, and 
in whatever action they may take 
to relieve Parliament from the 
tyranny of Mr Gladstone and his 
allies, they may be assured of the 
support of the public opinion of 
Great Britain. 

But it is worth while to examine 
the conditions upon which Mr Glad- 
stone may be graciously willing to 
allow a further trial to Parliament- 
ary Government, and permit the 
House of Commons to transact its 
business. In the first place, Gov- 
ernment is to restrict its Bill to 
‘¢crime,’’ and to omit frém its pro- 
visions any restraint upon ‘‘ com- 
bination and exclusive dealing.” 
What is the ‘‘ combination’’ which 
Government desires to prevent, 
and which Mr Gladstone seeks to 
protect? It is combination-to hin- 
der men from paying their just 
debts, even when they are willing 
to do so—combination to prevent 
men whose sole desire is to obey 
the law and discharge the ordinary 
duties of citizenship, from any such 
peaceful and harmless action ; com- 
bination to debar honest and loyal 
men from buying and selling, if 
they have dared to hold aloof from 
the unlawful ‘‘ combination’ which 
calls itself the ‘* National League ’’; 
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combination to prevent the sick 
from obtaining relief, the dying 
from receiving consolation, the 
dead from being decently buried, 
if offence has been given to the 
self-constituted tribunal which as- 
sumes to govern Ireland in defi- 
ance of the Queen’s authority. 
This is the sort of combination 
which Government, in the interest 
of law and order—nay, of civilisa- 
tion itself—seeks to overcome; 
and this is what Mr Gladstone de- 
fends and supports. Nonconform- 
ity is indeed ‘‘a powerful element 
which permeates English society ”’ ; 
but the better part of Nonconform- 
ity throughout the whole country 
will revolt against the demand made 
upon it to muster its forces in de- 
fence of that latitude to crime— 
that toleration of illegal practices, 
that concession to an organisation 
opposed alike to religion and to 
humanity — which Mr Gladstone 
makes on behalf of his new Par- 
nellite allies, for whose support 
he has paid so heavy a price. 
And what is the other condition 
upon which this magnanimous 
statesman will stay the avalanche 
of words in which our constitution 
is being day by day overwhelmed ? 
The Crimes Bill is to be enacted 
for only a limited time—say one, 
two, or three years. We hope 
the Government will listen to no 
such deceitful proposal. What is 
its purport and intention? That, 
at the expiration of the period 
which may be chosen, another ses- 
sion may be wasted in talk, if it 
should be deemed necessary to re- 
new the Act. On the other hand, 
should the present Bill be passed 
without limit, it will be all the 
more effectual for the attainment 
of the objects for which it has 
been introduced ; and when tran; 
quillity once more prevails in Ire- 
land, no one will suffer from its 
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provisions, and it will fall out of 
sight and its very existence be 
forgotten. 

Mr Gladstone’s proposals, then, 
are clearly inadmissible, and are 
only valuable as a public confession 
of his own responsibility for the 
evils under which we are suffering 
at the present moment. The truth 
is as clear as daylight to any one 
who can and will regard the pre- 
sent position-of affairs with an 
impartial eye. It is an. absolute 
impossibility to transact any busi- 
ness in an assembly of 670 mem- 
bers, if every one of those members 
is to possess and to exercise an 
unlimited power of speech. In 
theory that power may be pos- 
sessed by all, but if it is attempted 
to put it into practice, it must 
inevitably be checked. Now the 
House of Commons has always 
been most tolerant of bores and 
chatterers: it submits to listen to 
its self-sufficient and loquacious 
Laboucheres, its empty -headed 
Conybeares, and other politicians 
of little weight or account, with 
a patience which is beyond praise, 
and a toleration which sometimes 
astonishes those who regard its 
proceedings from outside. But 
the chatter of these irresponsible 
nonentities has, up to recent times, 
been thoroughly understood to be 
merely the vapid outpourings of 
men to whom notoriety, however 
attained, is as the breath of their 
nostrils, and has never grown into 
such an abuse as to render neces- 
sary any alteration of Parliament- 
ary procedure or _ infringement 
of individual liberty of speech. 
Lately, however, and more especi- 
ally during the present session, 
the frivolous chatter of such small 
fry as those we have mentioned 
has swollen into a _ systematic 
nuisance, the small fry have in- 
creased in number, have settled in ° 
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their own minds that they are 
really fish of size and of import- 
ance, and have received the sup- 
port and countenance of those who 
might have been expected to look 
with displeasure upon the breach of 
parliamentary etiquette involved 
in their absorption of time which 
the general sense of the House 
would desire to see occupied by 
its more useful and experienced 
members. 

Unfortunately, at the present 
moment, the Opposition is led by 
an ‘‘old Parliamentary hand,”’ for 
whom parliamentary _ traditions 
have no value if they clash with 
the course which seems most likely 
at the moment to forward his own 
interests and those of his adherents. 
Here is a Bill upon which her Ma- 
jesty’s Government set great value, 
and the principle of which is sup- 
ported by a very large majority of 
the House of Commons. The fair 
and constitutional course for an Op- 
position to take would be to divide 
(as, indeed, was done after a pro- 
tracted discussion) upon the second 
reading, to take divisions in com- 
mittee upon substantial points of 
difference, and, if necessary, to 
enter a final protest by a decision 
upon the third reading. But be- 
cause, forsooth, Mr Gladstone finds 
it necessary to cement his new 
political alliance with the Parnel- 
lites by denouncing as ‘‘ coercive’’ 
a measure similar to those which 
he has himself passed in former 
years, although of less stringency 
in several respects, the opposition 
to this measure is to be conducted 
in a spirit and after a fashion 
which, if habitually adopted, would 
tender it impossible to pass any 
measure without a suspension of 
the ordinary rights and privileges 
of members of the House of Com- 
mons. Neverwere so many amend- 
ments—most of them verbal and 
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trivial—moved to any Bill before 
the House. The same arguments 
have been reiterated wusgue ad 
nauseam, irrelevant matter has 
been introduced, Mr Gladstone 
himself has been called to order 
by the chairman of committees 
twice in one night (May 13th), 
and everything has been done to 
tempt the Government into some 
action to curtail the debates and 
stay this waste of time, in the 
hope that thus another cry might 
be given to the faction which has 
so nearly worn out the patience of 
the public. It may be that the 
leaders of the Gladstonian section 
of the unholy alliance which con- 
stitutes the Opposition may recog- 
nise the unpopularity of their pro- 
ceedings in sufficient time to pre- 
vent the necessity of such action. 
They may persuade the Parnellite 
section that, however desirable it 
may be, from their point of view, 
to damage the Government, dis- 
credit the House of Commons, and 
render legislation impossible, these 
advantages may be purchased at 
too high a price, if the result be to 
excite the public mind to a degree 
which would render their success at 
the next general election even less 
probable than it is at the present 
moment. On these grounds they 
may possibly prevail upon their 
allies to be somewhat less factious 
in their opposition, to moderate 
the prolixity of their speeches, and 
submit to the inevitable passing of 
the Crimes Bill into law. The 
country, however, will not forget 
what has already happened, nor 
will the machinery of Parliament 
readily work as well and easily as 
heretofore, after the strain put 
upon it by the unconstitutional 
action of Mr Gladstone and his 
allies. 

Time and space forbid our deal- 
ing more fully with the speech 
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which Mr Gladstone delivered to 
his Nonconformist admirers; but 
we observe with regret that in his 
allusion to ‘‘the important ques- 
tion of Disestablishment,’’ he was 
unable to restrain his anti-Unionist 
sympathies, or to forbear from an- 
other attack upon the integrity of 
the Empire. Once more declaring 
that the question of Disestablish- 
ment ought to be decided, in Scot- 
land, according to the wishes of 
the Scotch, and, in Wales, accord- 
ing to the wishes of the Welsh 
people, he went on to ask, ‘‘ What 
is the use of our saying that, as 
long as England returns to the 
House of Commons a majority 
sufficiently strong to prevent dis- 
cussion on any subject whatever, 
except such as the Government of 
the day, by the help of the dis- 
sentient Liberals, choose to place 
before it. Zhis is a hard case.” 
Mr Gladstone’s ideas upon the 
subject of parliamentary and re- 
presentative government appear 
to be. confused and contradictory. 
If there is to be a United King- 
dom and a National Parliament, it 
appears preposterous to question 
and cavil at the component parts 
of the majority which, after an 
appeal to the country, sways that 
Parliament and supports the Gov- 
ernment of its choice. Mr Glad- 
stone’s anti-English predilections 
are painfully evident, and have 
arisen and increased in strength in 
proportion to the decline of his 
influence and prestige among Eng- 
lish constituencies. Should the 
growing strength of the Constitu- 
tional and Unionist party in Scot- 
land result in the return at the 
next election of a majority opposed 
to the Separatist followers of Mr 
Gladstone, we are quite prepared 
to see a melancholy diminution in 
the affection which that eminent 
statesman entertains for ‘‘ dear old 
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Scotland,”’ and to have pointed out 
to us in glowing terms the ‘‘hard 
case’’ of Ireland and ‘‘poor little 
Wales’ being tyrannised over bya 
majority composed of Scotch and 
English members. According to 
the doctrine now laid down, the 
value to be attached to a majority 
depends upon its inclination or dis- 
inclination towards Mr Gladstone’s 
own views and opinions. If the 
majority of English members hap- 
pened to be Gladstonian, whilst 
Scotland and Wales had returned 
a large Unionist majority, does 
anybody suppose that we should 
have heard such denunciations of 
the preponderating power of Eng- 
land? The truth is that such talk 
in the mouth of any other man 
would be condemned as childish 
nonsense; and it is utterly un- 
worthy of Mr Gladstone, unless 
and until he openly declares him- 
self in favour of a divided king- 
dom, the abolition of the Imperial 
Parliament, and the establishment 
of separate assemblies for each 
nationality (why not for each 
county?) in the united—or dis- 
united—countries. 

Mr Gladstone’s object, however, 
in the delivery of this particular 
speech, must not be forgotten, 
though it cannot excuse his line 
of argument. His one thonght at 
the moment was to induce Non- 
conformity to range itself as one 
man under his banners; hence he 
came as near as he dared come 
to the open advocacy of Disestab- 
lishment, and hence he more than 
hinted that in those parts of the 
kingdom where Noncomformists are 
in the majority, he would allow the 
advocates of Disestablishment to 
have their way. Certainly he 
made somewhat large demands 
upon the credulity of his hearers 
when, in the repetition of those mis- 
representations of Irish history of 
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which he never wearies, he magni- 
fied the clemency and forbearance in 
the past of Irish Catholics towards 
the Protestants, absolutely ignored 
the massacre of 1641, and ridiculed 
the idea of the persecution of Pro- 
testants by a Catholic Irish Parlia- 
ment. Nonconformists, however, 
are people who can read and think 
for themselves, and those who have 
carefully studied Irish history will 
smile at the gloss which Mr Glad- 
stone throws over the deeds of 
those whom it is his cue to favour 
to-day, and, if they have anything 
of the spirit of their forefathers, 
will protest against that shameful 
disparagement of England, and 
exaltation of the Irish, in which Mr 
Gladstone so recklessly indulges, in 
utter defiance alike of patriotic 
feeling and of historical accuracy. 
Equally disgraceful is the manner 
in which Mr Gladstone refers to 
the recent action of the Canadian 
Parliament, in passing a resolution 
in favour of Home Rule being 
granted to Ireland. Everybody 
knows that resolutions of this kind, 
whether passed in Canada or Ame- 
rica, must be taken with a large 
discount, by reason of the value 
of the Irish vote in American and 
Canadian elections. It was, how- 
ever, an impertinent and improper 
action on the part of the Canadian 
Parliament, and one which was 
taken in opposition to the opinion 
of Canada’s best and ablest states- 
men. Had it been so taken in 
condemnation of any measure of 
Mr Gladstone’s, we can conceive 
the eloquent burst of indignation 
with which he would have de- 
nounced it, and the scathing terms 
in which he would have read the 
Canadian Parliament a lesson upon 
the impropriety of its interference 
with the legislature of the United 
Kingdom. Under existing circum- 
stances, however, he quotes: this 


interference with exultation, and 
uses it as another argument to 
show that the Unionists can only 
count upon England, and that in 
doing so they are ignoring the 
opinion of every other part of the 
empire. 

When, in addition to the points 
in this remarkable speech to which 
we have called attention, we con- 
sider the strange misrepresenta- 
tions in which Mr Gladstone in- 
dulged with respect to the recent 
controversies, in and out of Par- 
liament, respecting the connection 
between ‘‘ Parnellism and crime,”’ 
and the still more extraordinary 
manner in which he attempted to 
explain away his former utter- 
ances with regard to ‘‘crime dog- 
ging the footsteps of the Land 
League,’’ and Mr Parnell’s party 
‘‘marching through rapine to the 
dismemberment of the empire,” 
we cannot help coming to the con- 
clusion that in this exhibition at 
Dr Parker’s, Mr Gladstone has 
really surpassed himself in his 
efforts to mislead public opinion, 
and must have enormously lowered 
the opinion entertained of him by 
his old supporters. For indeed, 
many of these have only left him 
gradually and with great reluc- 
tance ; they have long cherished the 
highest admiration of his talents 
and character, and have scarcely 
trusted their own judgment when 
they found themselves unable to 
agree with and follow his views 
upon particular questions. But 
their alienation, though gradual, 
has been sure. Common consist- 
ency—or, if consistency be a thing 
of the past, common honesty—has 
been unable to keep pace with the 
turnings and twistings of Mr 
Gladstone’s teachings; and some 
of those who have trusted him the 
most, and have brought themselves 
to believe that, at all events in 
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every fresh political departure, he 
had acted conscientiously and per- 
suaded himself that he was right, 
find themselves utterly unable to 
hug themselves any longer in this 
belief, and turn away with averted 
looks and sorrowful eyes from the 
leader who has trampled under 
foot, one by one, all those prin- 
ciples of unselfish patriotism which 
elevate the nature of a man and 
ennoble the career of a statesman. 
Mr Gladstone’s latest adherent 
is the man whom he has perhaps 
used worse than any other of his 
followers. There is something 
touching in the Christian forgive- 
ness with which Sir George Trevel- 
yan once more sits humbly at the 
feet of the leader who showed a 
spirit so entirely the reverse and 
opposite when the Border Burghs’ 
election was in question. Indeed 
the relentless persecution (for it 
was nothing less) with which Mr 
Gladstone and his clique visited 
every Liberal Unionist at the last 
general election must be well re- 
membered, and brought to mind 
when we come to-day to gauge 
the sincerity of those Gladstonian 
orators who are proclaiming far 
and wide the cruel and unnatural 
conduct of the ‘* Liberal Unionists ”’ 
in ‘¢ getting their back to the wall,’’ 
and ‘‘organising’’ with the view 
of preserving their own existence. 
This is a proceeding which, in his 
present state of mind, Sir George 
Trevelyan utterly condemns, and, 
having crept back ‘‘ into the fold”’ 
under the cover of the ‘‘ Crimes 
Bill,’”’ he lectures his recent com- 
panions in misfortune in a some- 
what pharisaical strain, and endea- 
vours to show that on their side 
lies all the blame for the schism 
in the Liberal party. There are 
those who would say that Sir 


George Trevelyan, who has shown 
himself, after all, to be but ‘‘a 
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reed shaken with the wind,’’ has 
hardly the right to condemn, after 
this unsparing fashion, the men 
with whom he acted up to a recent 
period, and the party from whom 
he received a generous and hearty 
support when his old leader was 
stabbing him in the back at the 
general election. But no one dis- 
putes that Sir George Trevelyan 
is an honest man; and although 
he has unhappily come once more 
under the glamour of Mr Glad- 
stone, it is worth while to scrutin- 
ise the arguments by which he 
defends this last eccentricity of 
a weak but well-meaning nature. 
One palpable vein is perceptible 
throughout the whole of that 
speech at the ‘‘ Eighty Club” on 
the 16th May, in which Sir 
George gives to the world the 
carefully prepared justification of 
his desertion of Lord Hartington 
and the Unionists. ‘‘ Party first 
—principles afterwards,’”’ is the 
idea paramount in the Trevelyan 
mind. ‘* The Lib al party must be 
held together ’’—to accomplish this 
object should be the main end and 
object of a Liberal ; and this should 
have dominated every other feeling 
in other breasts, as it has in the 
breast of Sir George Trevelyan. 

By the light of this overpower- 
ing idea, Sir George’s speech is 
easy of comprehension. He was 
in favour of the Union. Many 
Gladstonians have all along avowed 
the same feeling, utterly ignoring 
the fact that Mr Gladstone him- 
self, reckiessly perverting and ex- 
aggerating the history of the time, 
has never ceased, since his adop- 
tion of the Home Rule platform, 
to vilify the passing of the Union 
and its authors in such a manner 
as would be ridiculous if he really 
believed that Union to be for the 
benefit of the two islands. But 
Sir George Trevelyan was so truly 
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in favour of the Union, and so 
much opposed to Mr Gladstone’s 
assault upon it, that he suffered 
political death for the sake of his 
opinions upon this question. And 
when he pointedly minimises the 
extent of his differences with Mr 
Gladstone at the time of the 
Hawick election, in order to show 
that he is still practically un- 
changed in opinion, he appears to 
overlook the fact that in so doing 
he is affording proof of that which 
is so resolutely denied by his new 
allies,-namely, the unreasoning, 
utter, and complete obedience and 
humble submission which was re- 
quired by Mr Gladstone in order 
to avert his opposition, personal 
and unrelenting, to all those who 
refused it. Sir George Trevelyan 
fought and fell as a Unionist, 
and for the cause of the Union, 
threatened by Mr Gladstone’s pro- 
posed legislation. That cause is 
the same in the summer of 1887 
as itwas in the summer of 1886. 
But, says Sir George, ‘‘ Mr Glad- 
stone’s bills are—or at least the 
text of the bills is—dead.’’ He 
quotes from a Liberal address 
lately sent to him, and says it 
exactly defines the political situa- 
tion. ‘* These ‘bills are not now 
before the country, and are never 
likely again to be introduced into 
the House of Commons in their 
original form.’’ ‘This may or may 
not be so; but it cannot be denied 
that the principle of these bills 
—i.é., the establishment of a sep- 
arate Parliament in Ireland —is 
alive, and is the one principle 
which holds the Gladstonian-Par- 
nellites together. That principle 
must be abandoned and repudiated 
by those who assume to lead the 
Liberal party, before patriotic 
Liberals can feel the union safe 
enough to dispense with a 
‘*Unionist party,” or can con- 
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sider the ‘‘unity’’ of any mere 
political party as their first object. 
The cause of the Union is just as 
much a great and a national cause 
as when Sir George Trevelyan 
thought so last year. Yet to-day 
he calmly declares that ‘of all 
the parties in the House of Com- 
mons, the ‘‘ Liberal Unionists, as 
long as they insist on being a 
separate party, are on the least 
stable ground,’’ and proceeds to 
condemn them for ‘‘ keeping up a 
separate organisation.’”’ It is ob- 
vious that the justice or injustice 
of Sir George’s criticism depends 
entirely upon whether the main- 
tenance of the Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland is of 
sufficient importance to override 
and outweigh any party considera- 
tions. Sir George thought so last 
year—this year he thinks dif- 
ferently; and without accusing 
him of a preference of party to 
patriotism, we owe that we think 
he is placing party upon a higher 
pedestal than it deserves to oc- 
cupy, and is thereby lowering the 
standard by which public men 
who love their country should 
guide their political conduct. 
When Sir George Trevelyan pro- 
ceeds to tell the Liberal Unionists 
what their ‘‘true policy’ should 
have been, and how wrong they 
are to support a Conservative 
Government, he again falls into 
the confusion of ideas natural to 
a thick-and-thin ‘‘ party man.” 
Those whom he condemns do not 
support the present Government 
because it is ‘* Conservative,’ but 
because it is ‘* Unionist’’ ; and the 
introduction of a ‘‘ scheme for the 
settlement of Ireland,’’ upon which 
we are told the Liberal Unionists 
should have insisted, has for the 
present been rendered impossible, 
not by the action of the Govern- 
ment, but by the factious conduct of 
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the Gladstonian-Parnellites. One 
of the conditions upon which Sir 
George Trevelyan tells us that he 
was prepared to have supported 
the Home-Rule Bill was that 
‘the Central Government kept a 
sufficient hold on law and order.” 
That is the -very thing which the 
«¢ Central ’’—7.e., the ‘‘ British ’’— 
Government is determined to do, 
and which it is bouud to do before 
any such scheme as Sir George 
alludes to can be produced with 
a hope of beneficial results. But 
how are they encountered by 
such backsliding Unionists as Sir 
George Trevelyan? The Bill by 
means of which they seek to 
‘*keep a sufficient hold on law,”’ 
by vindicating its supremacy, is 
denounced as ‘‘coercion’’; and 
the very man who boasts of having 
made this ‘‘ condition,”’ now pro- 
tests against the said Bill, because 
he says it ‘‘is framed for the sup- 
pression of the National League,’ 
—that is, for the suppression of 
the body which has prevented, 
and is still striving to prevent, 
the ‘‘ Central Government ’’ from 
having that ‘sufficient hold on 
law and order’’ which he himself 
esteems it a necessity that they 
should possess. 

When we remember the position 
which Sir George Trevelyan has 
held, and the knowledge which he 
must have acquired of the diffi- 
culty of governing Ireland, we con- 
fess that we feel deep regret on 
reading his misdescription of the 
Crimes Bill, his upholding of the 
‘« National League,’’ and his open 
avowal that one of his main reasons 
for joining in the opposition to the 
Bill is his unwillingness to trust 
its powers to his political oppon- 
ents. Toa speech tinged with so 


bitter a party spirit, it was a fitting 
conclusion that Sir George should 
speak of the determination of his 
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friends ‘‘to treat the Irish repre- 
sentatives with courtesy and com- 
mon dccency.’’ No one upon the 
Unionist side would wish to ac- 
cord different treatment to the 
representatives of Irish constitu- 
encies. But the treatment should 
be reciprocal ; and no one can have 
attended the House of Commons’ 
debates during the present session 
without feeling that Sir Geore 
Trevelyan might with advantage 
have recommended to his own 
clients to take a share in that 
determination which is so highly 
creditable to those who have formed 
it, and which, we trust, they will 
extend to those Unionists and 
members of the Government who 
have certainly had cause to com- 
plain of somewhat different treat- 
ment. It is melancholy to observe 
how party feeling seems to have 
warped Sir George Trevelyan’s 
judgment, and deprived him of 
all claim to that impartiality which 
he has assumed in his late speeches. 
His exhibition at the ‘‘ Eighty Club”’ 
(which has since evinced its unfit- 
ness to be classed asa ‘‘ Liberal” 
society, by driving from it all those 
who would not agree to bow their 
necks before Mr Gladstone and 
Home Rule) was surpassed in folly 
and extravagance by his speech at 
Manchester on May roth, in which, 
referring to the action of the Gov- 
ernment, he went so far as to say 
that ‘the parliamentary atmosphere 
now positively reeks with injus- 
tice,’’ and spoke of it being neces- 
sary that the Liberal Unionists 
should exact, as the price of their 
support, ‘‘that Conservatives should 
treat Liberals with decent civility.”’ 
This is pretty good, when we con- 


sider the language which has been © 


aimed at the Conservatives and 
the Government by Gladstonians 
‘‘ below the gangway,”’ the insult- 
ing words and demeanour, and the 
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unparliamentary jeers and gestures 
which have been employed, and the 
extraordinary patience by which 
they have been endured by those 
who now constitute the majority 
of the House of Commons. 

It is almost cruel to dwell 
longer upon Sir George Trevelyan, 
who must still be writhing under 
the complete and merciless ex- 
posure of his inconsistency which 
has been inflicted upon him by Lord 
Randolph Churchill, and which 
places him in a pitiable light in- 
deed before the public eye. It is 
impossible, however, to omit to call 
attention to the commencement of 
this Manchester speech, in which 
the repentant sinner again halts and 
wavers between his country and 
his party, even after he has yielded 
to the mandate of the latter and 
deserted the cause of the former. 
He shows, indeed, a sad want of 
power to appreciate the importance 
of the issues involved in the con- 
test, when he speaks of himself as 
one who, ‘‘having felt bound to 
oppose the majority of his own 
party on the question of two 
famous Bills,’’—‘‘now that the battle 
is over, and the contest is trans- 
ferred into other fields, refuses to 
keep open old wounds, and to take 
part in an organised opposition to 
a party with which he agrees on 
nineteen questions out of twenty, 
because a twelvemonth ago he dis- 
agreed with them in their treat- 
ment of what was then the question 
of the day.’’ Was ever such non- 
sense written by a sensible man? 
If the question of Home Rule was 
not a great and overshadowing 
question, far away above and be- 
yond ordinary political matters, 
Sir George Trevelyan ought not 
to have, and never would have, 
separated himself from his party. 
But having conscientiously done 
so, how can he pretend that the 
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same question is not ‘‘ the question 
of the day’’? The Gladstonians 
and Parnellites have at least 
been consistently energetic in their 
endeavours to make it so; and in 
the ‘Eighty Club” schism to 
which we have just alluded, they 
have insisted that ‘it is the duty 
of the Liberal party to maintain 
and enforce the policy of Home 
Rule.’”” With what decent pre- 
tence can Sir George justify his 
statement that ‘the battle is 
over’? The Gladstonians have 
not accepted the verdict of the 
country, but, on the contrary, are 
doing their utmost to obtain its 
reversal; and it is their action 
which has ‘‘kept open” and 
widened ‘fold wounds.”” The 
‘‘organised opposition ’’ was be- 
gun on their side; and the Liberal 
Unionists, in following the ex- 
ample, are only fighting for their 
own existence. It would have 
been well for Sir George Trevelyan 
if he could have remained silent 
during that exclusion from Par- 
liament which we all hope will be 
but temporary, for his reputation 
for statesmanship has suffered irre- 
trievable damage from his recent 
utterances. Nor can his present 
mental condition be entirely com- 
fortable, for he tells us that he 
‘‘heartily endorses Lord Harting- 
ton’s conditions’’ with respect to 
Irish legislation, to all appearance 
entirely forgetting that compliance 
or agreement with these same con- 
ditions was denounced by Mr Glad- 
stone at Carlisle as an invitation 
to him to ‘‘ walk into the gutter,’’ 
and urged as a reason why the 
Unionist member for Carlisle 
should be rejected. 

It is idle, however, further to 
follow the vacillation and incon- 
sistency of Sir George Trevelyan, 
who, no later than the 13th of 
March last, emphatically told the 
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people of Liskeard that ‘‘it is 
the decided duty of the Liberal 
Unionists to strengthen the hands 
of the Government in dealing with 
disorder in Ireland.’’ We can only 
regret that the giver of such sound 
advice should have afforded another 
instance of the power of party pre- 
judice to weaken patriotic inspira- 
tions and deprive the country of 
good and valuable services. But 
there is little hope of good service 
to his country from a man who, at 
such a crisis as the present, tells 
us that ‘‘ the reunion of the Liberal 
party at this moment is ¢he one 
object of his life ;’’ and we can only 
hope that the lapse of time may 
yet show him that there are higher 
and nobler objects which should 
guide the career of a statesman 
and a patriot. Fortunately for the 
country, the issue before us is be- 
coming better and better under- 
stood, in spite of Gladstonian 


misrepresentation and Parnellite 
effrontery. 


It is a noteworthy 
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fact that in Radical and Noncon- 
formist Cornwall, the majority of 
2000 for the Gladstonian in the 
St Austell division in’ 1885 should 
have fallen to 200 in 1887,—for 
although the Unionist candidate 
had the advantage of being a Cor- 
nish man, not only were the Liberal 
Unionists completely unorganised, 
but the Radical candidate had a 
Wesleyan connection which told 
largely in his favour. But the 
light is beginning to shine in Corn- 
wall as well as in other parts of 
the country; and as the conduct 
and policy of Mr Gladstone and 
his Parnellite allies become more 
and more conspicuously identified 
before the eyes of the constituen- 
cies, we confidently believe that 
the followers of the ex-Premier 
will gradually fall away, that the 
cause of the Union will be felt to 
be the cause of patriotism, and 
that a great and lasting triumph 
will crown the efforts of the Con- 
stitutional party. 
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